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A DISTINGUISHED writer has said that ‘history is philosophy teach- 
ing by example.” Whether this is the best definition which can be 
given, we will not dispute; but the fact should not be questioned, 
that there is a deep philosophy in history, and that no study is 
more worthy of attention. Itis the portraiture of man, as he is 
exhibited in the rise, the progress, and the fall of empires; the 
narrative of the great events which concern our species, and which 
have fixed its destiny at the different periods of the world, and the 
discussion of the mighty causes which have called them into exist- 
ence. “The proper study of mankind is man ;” and where can we 
study him to such advantage, as on this great theatre! It is here 
that his highest powers and strongest passions are called into ex- 
ercise, that the intellect is stimulated to its greatest energies ; 
that the affections of his nature, whether they be good or evil, have 
their largest expansion, and that the whole man, in all the aspects 
of his varied and complex being, receives his fullest development. 
On earth, there is perhaps no one so mighty as he who founds an 
empire or overturns a government. The thousand events which 
follow in either case have an influence, in all time to come, which 
defies calculation. They may be likened to great geological 
epochs, which inaugurate a new order ot things, and leave traces 
and memorials which no subsequent revolutions can efface or 
obliterate. There is, indeed,a philosophy in history; and it is the 
philosophy of man. He alone is the actor, and he alone bas any 
interest in it. And this philosophy, too, is illustrated by example. 
What greater teacher than history, and who may not profit by its 
lessons! Hnme, in one of his essays, remarks, ‘* What more agree- 
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able entertainment than to be transported into the remotest ages of 
the world, and to observe human society in its infancy, making the 
first faint essays towards the arts and sciences ; to see the policy of 
covernnent, and the civility of conversation refining by degrees, 
and every thing which is ornamental to human life advancing 
towards perfection ; to remark the rise, progress, declension, and 
final extinction of the most flourishing empires, the virtues which 
contributed to their greatness, and the vices which drew on their 
ruin?” Here, too, men appear as they are in the full blaze of 
light, and treed from those obscurations which temporary causes 
may have thrownaround them. The distinguished author alluded 
to, remarks, that a great part of what the world calls erudition, and 
values so highly, is nothing but an acquaintance with historical 
facts, and that we would be children forever in understanding, 
were it not that history extends our experience to all past ages, and 
to the most distant nations, making them contribute as much to 
our improvement in wisdom, as if they had actually lain under our 
observation. We will make but one more remark on this point, 
and the consideration is enforced by almost every writer upon his- 
tory; it is, that the historians, as a class, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, are the friends of virtue, however much they may have erred 
in their judgments of particular persons. It is not difficult to 
account for this. The historian stands off at a distance, and in his 
estimate of men and of actions, is not liable to have his judgment 
warped by those improper influences which so often affect us 
in the personal intercourse and collisions of life. There is a senti- 
ment of virtue in every bosom, however feeble it may be in indi- 
vidual instances, which will approve the right and condemn the 
wrong, when left to its own free and unrestrained impulses. 

Dr. Johnson observes that great abilities are not requisite for 
an historian; for in historical composition, the greatest powers of 
the mind are quiescent. ‘He has facts ready to his mind, and 
there is no exercise of invention.” We are accustomed to give 
great value to the opinions of this distinguished man, but we must 
here enter our solemn protest, as be has totally misconceived the 
nature of history, and the qualifications which fit one for its great 
ends and purpose. Burke remarks, that we do not draw the moral 
lessons from history we might; that without care it may be used 
to vitiate our minds, and to destroy our happiness; that in history 
a great volume is unrolled for our instruction, drawing the mate- 
rials of future wisdom from the past errors and infirmities of man- 
kind. He adds, that from this source much political wisdom may 
be learned, but, after all, seems to express a suspicion as to the 
value of history, and the services of the historian. He speaks of 
the understanding being turned from the object before it, and the 
present exigencies of the world to comparisons with former times, 
of which, after all, we can know very little, and very imperfectly ; 
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and of our guides, the historians, he remarks, that they are often 
prejudiced, often ignorant, often fonder of system than of truth. 
‘Though this great man cannot be charged with testifying entirely 
against the value of history, and though there is no little truth in 
the objections which he has suggested, yet we conceive that upon 
the whole he has underrated its importance, and that it has a higher 
value than that which he has given it. We have already said that 
historians generally have no motive to be untruthful, whatever 
may be the mistakes into which they may fall; and we here insist 
that a rare combination of moral and intellectual qualities is neces- 
sary for the work to which they are appointed. We do not know 
that we can exhibit our estimate of the historian in any better 
way than by calling attention toa distinguished modern writer, 
whom we will present as a type of his class; we mean Niebuhr. 
With this view, we will for a moment look at him as the author of 
the “ History of Rome.” Many men had written the history of 
this celebrated commonwealth ; and before the day of Niebuhr, 
wise persons even had concluded that the subject was exhausted. 
Johnson thought that Goldsmith’s history of that remarkable peo- 
ple was a book of extraordinary merit, and that as we had Livy 
and Plutarch, no new fact could ever be elicited, and that our 
knowledge could not be rendered more complete. Niebuhr has 
proved otherwise. He saw that there was much which escaped 
the researches of former writers, and that they did not make proper 
use of the material which was before them. Je had a just con- 
ception of the duties of the historian, and possessing genius, learn- 
ing and industry, he set himself to their performance. He took 
nothing at second-hand, relied upon no man, however eminent he 
might be, whatever the measure of applause which he had received 
from the world; but seizing the original materials as they were 
found in fragments amid the multitude of ancient authors who had 
in any way contributed to illustrate the Roman antiquities, and 
sifting them from the vast rubbish with which they were too often 
encumbered, he determined to erect, if possible, a superstructure 
more comely, and solid, and enduring, than any which had 
ever before been constructed. He had nothing to guide him 
through the dark mazes of the early Koman history but the dim 
twilight of the first chroniclers, as it exhibits itself on the pages of 
Festus, of Nonus, and the other grammarians, and the compara- 
tively scanty materials which are furnished by Dionysius, by Livy, 
and by Plutarch. With singular power and felicity, he, for the 
first time, made Heroditus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, tributary to his great purpose of illustrating Roman history. 
Though they speak not of Rome, his sagacious mind perceived 
that the state of society which they describe so fully, was similar 
to that which existed in Italy before the Romans had conquered 
the whole peninsula. By this aid he was the better able to exhibit 
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the principles which prevailed in the earlier governments, and to 
shed a richer light upon the whole subject of social and political 
institutions. It has been said that the history of no country can be 
written without a competent knowledge of its laws; and it is the 
glory of Niebuhr that he was the first to perceive the full force of 
this truth, and in the execution of his task to act upon it. The 
Roman law became his especial study, and the scholar will ever 
contess his obligations to him for the rich light which he has shed 
upon it. It is not saying too much to add that Niebuhr’s investi- 
gations covered the whole subject of ancient literature. In no 
other way was it possible for him to correct the many tradi- 
tions which had been received as history. He has thus given 
new dignity to the subject, and elevated the standard by which 
future writers are to be estimated. The reader is prepared now to 
form some estimate of the great genius, the immense learning, 
the prodigious labour, the severe judgment, the rigid induction, 
which he brought to his task; and yet all these have not given 
full protection against errour, and guarded him, as has been said, 
against that spirit of paradox which now and then lamentably 
disfigures his work. It is not necessary for us to pronounce an 
eulogium upon “the history of Rome.” It is, perhaps, not going 
too tar to add that no one but Niebuhr could have written it; and 
that if he had left no other memorial behind him, it would be 
amply sufficient to secure him a place among the greatest scholars 
and writers of modern times. If one should dare again to dispa- 
rage the character of the historical calling, we will not remind him 
of the great ancients, whose works are numbered with the most 
precious remains of antiquity, but we will point for answer to 
Hume, Gibbon, Mackintosh, Macaulay, Niebuhr, Wachsmuth, our 
own Prescott and Bancroft, and above all, to Milton, who thought 
it not beneath the dignity of his sublime genius to transmit to 
future ages “the History of Britain.” Lord Bacon, when writing 
of the effect of different studies upon the intellectual powers, as- 
signs to history an exalted position. Poets, according to him, make 
men “witty ;” the mathematics, “subtle ;” philosophy, ‘ deep 
and grave;” logic and rhetoric, ‘able to contend ;” but “ histories 
make men wise.” This much we have thought proper to say by 
way of introduction, with the view of exhibiting, briefly, the im- 
portance which should attach to historical labour, and to express 
our deep obligations to the man who would willingly give himself 
to the arduous toil and laborious research which the nature of the 
task demands, and which are always implied in its successful 
execution. 

We hail, with great pleasure, the appearance of this work, by 
Professor Rivers. The early history of South Carolina was so little 
known, that we had almost concluded there was no authentic record 
of it. Like the early history of the Britons, thus far it has remained 
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in the dim twilight of myth and tradition ; and we were inclined 
to suspect that we too had our Druids, who forbade the writing of 
our memorable deeds, and that the researches of the antiquary 
would leave us nothing but fabulous legends and wild conjecture. 

It is our purpose to give some account of the book betore us. 
We will depart from the custom, too common in out days, of 
reviewing a book by simply placing its title at the head of an arti- 
cle, thus exemplifying the remark of Sterne, that “when a man 
has once resolved upon writing, then for a text, Cappadocia, 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, is as good as any in the 
Bible.” Robert Hall remarks, that the utility of periodical criti- 
cism, in a literary view, may be fairly questioned as it seems like 
an attempt to anticipate the decision of the public, and prema- 
turely to adjust those pretensions, which, if left to itself, it will be 
sure to adjust, in time, with the most perfect impartiality. What- 
ever may be the amount of prejudice which too frequently dis- 
figures it, however true it may be that justice is not always admin- 
istered, still periodical criticism is a felt necessity in our day, and 
our only concern is to infuse into it a spirit of truth and fairness, 
in place of the degrading influences of malice and ignorance, by 
which it is too often directed. 

Professor Rivers very modestly styles his book, “A Sketch of 
the History of South Carolina to the close of the Proprietary Goy- 
ernment, by the Revolution of 1719.” We have first to remark that 
our author, in the preparation of his work, had recourse to original 
investigations, and that at no inconsiderable expense he has brought 
to light a large amount of valuable material, which he has issued 
in an appendix. The accounts of our early history were so imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory, that a work was wanted which would give 
something like a complete and consistent outline, and place the 
facts of this remote period upon a sure historical basis. This was 
not possible in any other way than than that which was pursued 
by our author; and before we close this notice we will be able to 
show that his efforts have been crowned by a large measure of 
success. The book consists of ten chapters, and we proceed to 
give a brief notice of each. Chapter 1 opens with an account of 
the discoveries of the fifteenth century, the voyages to America, 
and the visits to the coast of South Carolina. In this chapter, he 
has made some original contributions to our history, to a few of 
which we will call attention before we dismiss it. This was only 
possible by going behind the authorities on whom our historians 
have relied. Ramsay, the most distinguished of them, gives his 
authorities for our early history, and says that he relies more on 
Hewit than on any other. He adds, too, that he is indebted to 
Chalmers’s Political Annals of the United Colonies. Ramsay’s 
large obligations to Hewit could be easily exhibited, for, on some 
subjects, he has copied page after page from him; and an exam- 
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ination would show that wherever Hewit has spoken, Ramsay has 
done no more than repeat him. Simms has copied Ramsay. 
Hewit tells us his resources in his Preface. These were good, but, 
in regard to the early period of our history, wholly deficient. 
Archdale and Oldmixon may have been in his possession, but they 
knew little about our early history. It is to be remarked of Chal- 
mers’ Political Annals, that it was so extensive in its design, that 
only a partial account could be given of each colony, and hence 
it is deficient, though correct in its statements, as far as it goes. 
Neither Hewit, nor Ramsay, nor Chalmers, seems to have exam- 
ined our own records. 

Professor Rivers has gone to the records from which Chalmers 
drew, and examined carefully our State records also. With copies 
of every paper in the office at London, which he supposed would 
cast light on important or obscure points, and copies of manu- 
scripts in all our public offices, he set to work to study out event 
after event, and made his conclusions paramount to all surmises 
or opinions of Hewit and other writers. When he was deficient 
in materials, he gathered from them, and compared his own con- 
clusions; but in no instance does he seem to have adopted their 
opinions, when he was in possession of materials for an inde- 
pendent judgment.* Both Carroll and Simms have preceded 
him in introducing the events of the first chapter; but he differs 
from them in limiting the subject to its true bounds. He leaves 
out De Soto, the settlements on the St. Johns in Florida, &c., 
and gives the events only which occurred in our present borders ; 
otherwise Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, would be 
compelled to repeat the same in their histories. 

The student of our history will remember the voyage of Jean 
Ribault, as full of peril and adventure. Upon resolving to return 
to France to report his operations to Admiral Coligny, he selected 
Capt. Albert de la Pierria, with twenty-six of his followers, to 
remain. It is an interesting fact that our author has succeeded in 
locating Fort Ribault, and that the remains of it are still to be 
seen. ‘This location is on Paris Island. We have also to add that 
the common notion, that South Carolina, as a country, was called 
Chickora, has been refuted by him; that he gives another and 
more interesting account of Vasquez de Ayllon; refused to make 
the Jordan river, the Combahee; and corrected the mistake of 
Carroll and Simms, in reference to the burning of Charles Fort. 

The 2d Chapter treats of the Indians who inhabited South 
Carolina. It is full of interest, and it is not saying too much 


* An eminent critic makes the objection to Robertson’s History of America, which 
will apply alike to all authors who pursue a similar course, that he took hig materials at 


second hand, and that in consequence a large proportion of the raciness and spirit had 
inevitably evaporated. 
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lal to declare, that it is a clear addition tc our history, 
here was no treatise on the subject suited to our author’s design, 
and he was compelled therefore to devote great Jabour in collecting 
and arranging its contents. This will be seen by the large number 
of notes and references which accompany it. He exhibits abund- 
ant proofs of most thorough research into every topic which 
concerns this singular and interesting race. And who has not the 
deepest emotions stirred within him, when he thinks of the mighty 
people who, once spread over the whole extent of our territory, and 
the undisputed monarchs of all they surveyed, have no existence 
now among us, save in the few, faint memorials, which the anti- 
quary reveals to our view? The history of the ‘‘ancient” Indians, 
never has been, and never will be written. The mounds and 
enclosures in the Mississippi valley tell of a people comparatively 
advanced in knowledge, whose history was lost before the discovery 
of America. It is to us an interesting fact, that these “ancient” 
people extended their habitations to the present limits of our State, 
to the eastward of the Wateree river. Our author, therefore, gives 
an account only of those Indians who filled our land at a later 
period from the seaboard to the mountains. The different tribes, 
their number, migrations, towns, government, religion, domestic 
condition, intercourse and alliances, trade with the whites, war- 
fare, all in succession, are fully considered. In thus reading the 
account of the earliest of our savage tribes of which we have any 
record, we are forcibly struck by the fact that the Indian now, in 
all his essential characteristics, is the Indian of that remote period ; 
that he is not changed, but only held in check by the superiour 
power of the race which he has so severely felt, and the mighty 
pressure of which is constantly upon him; that, when in fancied 
security, he still loves his tomahawk and scalping knife; that he 
yet continues his barbaric customs; indulges his olden sports and 
games; practices the same superstitious rites and ceremonies; 
wanders wild amid the thickest forests, or along the banks of the 
river where no human foot but his own has ever trod; has yet 
his medicine-man, who deals in incantations; knows as _ his only 
law of justice for injuries received, murder for murder, scalp for 
scalp: this is the Indian now, as it was the Indian in the early 
times of our history. Tis sceptre has departed; the mighty hosts 
of warriors are gone forever; but the fierce and implacable spirit 
still burns in the unsubdued bosom of the few survivors of this 
once powerful people. The Indian is essentially cruel and merci- 
less. Whatever may be the particular vices which the white man 
has engrafted upon him, most certain is it that the pretty picture 
which has been sketched of these simple children of nature when 
in their condition of undisturbed independence, is but the dream 
of the sentimentalist, the creation of a distempered fancy. The In- 
dian has always been distinguished for his barbarity; and the dark- 
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est and deepest revenge has ever marked his character. The most 
cruel wars among themselves have always prevailed, and betore 
the discovery of this continent many of their greatest nations have 
in this way been utterly annihilated. These cruel wars are still 
raging among the Indians on our western borders; whole tribes 
have disappeared within our own day; the work of self-destruction 
is going on with fearful rapidity, and soon it would appear, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts to civilize and christianize them, 
that not a remnant will be left on the bosom of our widely extend- 
ed territory. With the view of exhibiting our author’s talent for 
description, as well as illustrating the murderous customs otf the 
Indians, we give the following graphic sketch of a trader who is 
going to the Chickesaws: 


‘The governor of South Carolina bas told him to keep a journal of all 
that occurs, that he might be informed of the condition, resources, and 
policy of the tribes. We will follow him from the enlivening activity of a 
thriving commercial town; from the teeming farms and plantations of the 
colonists; from the huts by the wayside, and from the drunken gaze of 
lounging Indians, who have learned only the vices of the white men; from 
some old homestead of departed warriors, over the ruins of which bounds 
the affrighted stag ; beneath the moss-covered oaks; then far off amid the 
dull uniformity of interminable pines; over the smooth river in the swift 
canoe ; across the slippery ford of the boisterous stream ; and far again into 
the solemn stillness of the forest; challenged now by a group of moccasined 
hunters; now suddenly avoided by the scampering of nude and black-haired 
urchins to some village near, where old squaws anxiously inquire the price 
of rum, and the girls offer their choicest smiles for beads or yellow tape. 
But what does he record in his journal? ‘May 28. A gang of Choc- 
taws set a house on fire in the night, but did no other mischief. June 12. 
A gang of Quapaws killed and scalped six Chickesaws in the night, ata 
hunting camp. July 20. Eleven Chickesaws, who went to the river 
Mississippi in order to meet with the French, accordingly discovered several 
boats on the north side of said river; they attacked them and caught seve- 
ral, but were at length forced to quit them by the fire made by the French ; 
and are returned, with several of the party wounded. 24th. A small 
gang of Choctaws came into the nation in the night, killed a fellow and 
wounded a child as they were asleep on a corn-house scaffold. August 1. 
Five Chickesaws were killed by the Cherokees, being a hunting on the 
Cherokee river. 14th. The Choctaws killed a young fellow in the night... 
September 26. Three Chickesaws were killed at their hunting camp by a 
gang of Choctaws.” A gang of Chickesaws arrive, who had gone in a 
war party against the French fort on the Wabash, bringing one French pri- 
soner. From September 26 to October 26. Five gangs of Chickesaws 
went to war against the Choctaws and French, and one gang against the 
Cherokees ; the latter I did all in my power to hinder, to no purpose ; they 
having lost no less than ten of their warriors, who were killed by said Che- 
rokees, October 5. Five Chickesaws were killed by the Choctaws at a 
hunting camp. December 15. The Choctaws killed a Chickesaw fellow as 
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he was going out a hunticg, and carried off a woman and two children pri- 
soners. 16th. The Chickesaws pursued them; came up with them; killed 
five, and redeemed said woman and children. 18th. A gang of Chicke- 
saws went against the French on the 20th September; returned, having 
killed one Frenchman and brought in his scalp, 19th, A gang of Chicke- 
saws returned from war with one Choctaw scalp. February 8. A Chicke- 
saw woman was killed in sight of the houses by the Choctaws. 14th. A 
Chickesaw was killed by the northward Indians. 16th. A woman was 
killed and scalped as she was cutting wood in sight of the houses, by the 
Choctaws.” 


We give also the following passages : 


“When the chase in the wild woods was over, and the wigwam was sup- 
plied with food, the warrior gazed upon the trophies of his former bravery, 
and chanted the praises of the departed heroes of his race. He made for 
himself a new bow; he replenished his quiver; whetted his scalping knife, 
and prepared his war paint; he started from his slumber at midnight, and 
his children awoke in terror at his half-uttered battle cry.” 


“Their true home was wherever the forest oak spread its grateful shade, 
and the green pines rustled on high their innumerable tops; wherever the 
stream burst from the mountain side, or, winding smoothly through the vale, 
reflected from its quiet surface the antlered flocks that stooped to quench 
their thirst.” 


Chapter 3d treats of the English settlements in North America. 
The following points strike us as new: the origin of the name of 
Carolina, most of the points made in the note on page 63, most 
of pages 69 and 70, and for very little of the remainder of the 
chapter does he seem indebted to any of our histories, 

In the 4th chapter we have a history of the dissatisfaction of 
the Proprietors with the results of their colonial policy; of the 
more perfect form of government which was designed for the 
Province; of the Fundamental Constitutions, &c. The history of 
this interesting period, as given by our author, is so far superiour to 
any which preceded it, that we are almost inclined to pronounce it 
an original contribution altogether. To one or two points only 
will we call attention. The reader of our history will remember 
that, according to the common belief, the preparation of a plan for 
founding the new colony was committed to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and that Locke was called to his aid in this important work. To 
the latter has been accorded the credit of having framed the cele- 
brated Fundamental Constitutions. Of late years, the authorship 
has been questioned by some of the leading men of South Caro- 
lina; and we happen to know two gentlemen of the highest literary 
reputation, who have come deliberately to the conclusion that they 
were written by Shaftesbury. Whether this conclusion would 
ever have become general, we will not say; but it is something to 
have suppressed a rising doubt, and to have placed the truth upon 

35 
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a firmer basis. Ina note to page 83, our author says, “that Locke 
wrote the Constitutions is proved by the Proprietors calling them 
the excellent system of Locke.” He refers us to his Appendix, 
letter to Ludwell, 1693. This letter our author has emitted to 
include in the Appendix, although he has in his possession. On 
page 164, is a distinct reference to the Instructions to Ludwell, and 
we are informed that a still greater concession was rendered neces- 
sary by the action of Ludwell’s Parliament, in which a committee 
was appointed to frame “a system of government, which shows 
their weakness,” said their Lordships, “since they have rejected 
the excellent system of Locke.” He is the first of our historians to 
fix the date of the arrival of the English settlers in Carolina, which 
he makes on the 17th of March, 1670, at Port Koyal. On page 
334, Appendix, he has given us his conclusions in reference to the 
“First Set” of the Fundamental Constitutions. The original in 
the Charleston Library, is the “True First Set.” That in the 
Statutes at Large, in Locke’s works, and in Carroll’s Historical 
Collections, is the Second Set; and Judge Trott, in his Introduc- 
tion to his Laws, has made the same mistake. This is an impor- 
tant discovery of our author. This chapter gives a brief analysis 
of the Fundamental Constitutions, and presents some of their lead- 
ing provisions. It is to be remarked that religions freedom was 
a prominent and peculiar feature in the grants of the English 
Colonies; but at a later period this freedom was abridged, and the 
Colony of Carolina was brought more immediately under the 
control of the King and his Council. The “temporary laws” were 
an innovation upon the Fundamental Constitutions, which had 
been declared unalterable, and these were followed by another set 
of constitutions which was less favorable to religious liberty, and 
gave rise to active opposition. The Proprietors now provided for 
the building of churches and the public maintenance of divines, 
to be employed in the exercise of religion, according to the Church 
of England, which alone was pronounced to be “true and ortho- 
dox.” The people regarded this as an invasion of their rights, as 
a violation of the Fundamental Charter to which they had sworn 
allegiance, and it produced a strong feeling of disaffection towards 
the Proprietors. They had submitted without a murmur to the 
appointment of Lords over them, with the grant of large estates, 
the exaction of an annual quit-rent, and other special privileges, 
because unlimited freedom was granted to all sects and religions, 
and their consent was necessary in the enactment of all laws and 
constitutions. They had submitted willingly, as we have seen, to 
authority clothed with extraordinary powers, but they saw clearly 
the force of the great truth, that a power, however great, when con- 
ferred on a magistrate, is not half as dangerous to liberty as the 
most inconsiderable when acquired by violence and usurpation. 
It was the defence of this sacred principle which has made Hamp- 
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den immortal, and imparted the cheering influence of his example 
to every succeeding struggle against tyranny and oppression. We 
must confess that we indulge a feeling of pride when we think of 
this early assertion of constitutional right on the part of the people 
of this Province. On page 418, Appendix, is contained an ad- 
dress, first brought to view by our author, to the Right Honourable 
Seth Sothwell, which sheds great light upon the subject. 

Chapters 5th and 6th introduce us to the administration of 
Joseph West, the formation of a Parliament, condition of the Gov- 
ernment, the arrival of settlers, and the laying off towns for them, 
the administration of Sir John Yeamans, popular disturbances, the 
alteration of the Fundamental Constitutions, establishment of 
counties and separation of polls, the appointment of Governor 
Morton, the subscription of the Fundamental Constitutions by the 
members of the Assembly under order, opposition to the Proprie- 
tors, disposition to a Royal Government, laying aside the Funda- 
mental Constitutions, and other topics of great interest. It will be 
seen from this very imperfect summary, that these chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of subjects of high importance. Of 
the Fundamental Constitutions we have already spoken. We 
have not time to notice the various points, but will content our- 
selves with a simple expression of opinion in respect to the manner 
in which our author has executed his task. These chapters have 
no prototype in the works of previous authors. ‘The design is new; 
the discussions may be pronounced independent; and, while they 
settle many points hitherto involved in obscurity, they shed a light 
of their own, which invests the whole historic period with a brighter 
lustre than it ever before exhibited. 

Chapter 7th introduces the subject of the forty-three Articles 
of Instruction, which, first directed to Ludwell, were repeated to his 
successor, calls attention to some of the modifications of the Funda- 
mental Constitutions, to the arrival of the Huguenots upon the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, to the government of John Arch- 
dale, the administration of Governor Blake, and other matters, 
It is an interesting narrative of the progress of the colony at this 
period. There was a spirit awake among the people for political 
improvement. Archdale was humane, and though reluctant at 
first to relax the strong grasp of the Proprietors, at last some mat- 
ters of quarrel were compromised, and some important laws were 
passed. Blake had, upon the whole, a peaceful adminstration, 
and it was through him that the enfranchisement of the Hugue- 
nots, and all other aliens, was effected. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Lords Proprietors adhered too pertinaciously to the rigor- 
ous exactions of their charter, the close of the century found the 
colonists growing in numbers and riches, the fame of their successes 
travelling to the most distant lands, and the joyous prospects of a 
far greater prosperity gilding the future. 
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In the 8th chapter we learn that the wise and peaceable 
administration of Governor Blake was accompanied by a period of 
great disturbance, and that a factious body rose to power. Nicho- 
las Trott received a commission as Attorney General of South 
Carolina. He possessed great abilities, and was clothed with 
extraordinary functions: He put himself at once in opposition to 
Governor Blake, and resolved to be the master-spirit of the coun- 
try. Soon, in a conference of committees from the Council and 
Assembly, he treated the Governor with disrespect, and put his 
authority at defiance. Though the Assembly sustained him, on 
the ground that freedom of speech was the undoubted right of any 
manager appointed by it, yet the Governor found cause for sus- 
pending him as the prosecuting officer of the port, and he was 
accordingly deprived of all his functions. At this juncture Blake 
died, and Trott found no difficulty in persuading the Assembly to 
reinvest him with all his powers. Joseph Morton, the eldest Land- 
grave, was elected Governor until the pleasure of the Lords Pro- 
prietors could be known. James Moore determined, if possible, 
to'set his election aside, and by “double dealing,” had himself 
substituted as Governor of the Province. It is not our design to 
indulge ’in regular, historical narration, We will only add that 
soon Moore and the Assembly were arrayed in deadly opposition ; 
that he threatened martial law; that he planned and carried out a 
secret expedition to St. Augustine, from which he reaped no 
laurels ; that he was the chief actor in a disgraceful riot in Charles- 
ton, which lasted for four or five days, in which many of the lead- 
ing citizens were “set upon” by adherents of his party and 
cruelly assaulted ; that he was destined to reap the fewards of his 
conduct, and that, “though retiring a richer man, with the church 
plate of St. Augustine in his house, and Indian captives on his 
farm, . . . . . all his strategy and the cunning devices of 
his able friends, all their fraud, and threats, and violence, and 
corrupted elections, still found a majority of the thirty representa- 
tives of the people too virtuous to bend to his selfish purposes.” 
But we will not detail the stirring events of this chapter. The 
spirit of faction grew stronger and fiercer; the abuses at election 
increased to an intolerable extent; justice was set at nought; the 
most grievous offences went unredressed; and in place of the 
supremacy of law was substituted a wild and irresponsible spirit 
of mobocracy, which, adding mockery to violence, trampled every 
appeal of the innocent and injured under foot. ‘Neither the 
council, nor the bench, nor the governor, took the part of justice.” 
Our author relates with perspicuous minuteness the various events 
under the administration of Governor Johnson, the successor of 
Moore, which was so directed as to give strength to the late fac- 
tion; tells us of the introduction of the religious element with the 
view of subserving political ends; of the zeal for the establishment 
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of episcopacy; of the exclusion of dissenters; of the embassy of 
Mr. Ash to the Proprietors in England with a representation of 
grievances attested by one hundred and fifty of the most worthy 
Carolinians ; of the petition to the House of Lords; the address to 
the Queen. These, with other events of importance, and the expe- 
dition against the Apalatchee Indians, and the French and Spanish 
invasion, make up the bulk of the chapter. 

In pursuing the thread of our history through the 9th chapter, 
we perceive that the faction of which we have spoken was doomed 
to fall by the influence of time and reflection. The old govern- 
ment had worked out its destiny, and the signs of a new order of 
things were now beginning to be made manifest. Broader and 
juster views of religious toleration were taking possession of the 
ruling powers, and civil disabilities against all denominations, 
except the Catholics,* were to exist no longer. To us, one of the 
most interesting facts brought to light, is the movement to provide 
the means for a proper education. Missionaries were sent out by 
the society for propagating the Gospel, not only to preach, but “ to 
encourage the setting up of schools for the teaching of children.” 
In 1711, this society established a school in Charles Town, and an 
act was passed for founding a free school at the same place, and 
soon afterwards for extending similar benefits to all the parishes. 
Here we have the story of the dissensions between Governor 
Johnson and the Assembly, of the decline of his power, and his 
death. Charles Craven received from the Proprietors the commis- 
sion as Governor, and never had a wiser, purer, and more capable 
man governed Carolina. His appointment was the dawning of a 
new and bright era in its history. The elective franchise was 
purged of its corruption, faction hid its revolting head, dissenters 
were soothed and won to the cordial support of the government, 
and a spirit of high and honorable ambition actuated the bosoms of 
all. But wise and virtuous as he was, beloved by the whole peo- 
ple, he was to experience, through the intrigues of individuals, the 
dissatisfaction of the Proprietors. Well may we put in his mouth 
the language of Seneca to Nero, “Suffer me to stay here a little 
longer with thee, not to flatter thine ear, for this is not my custom ; 
for | had rather offend thee by truth, than please thee by flattery.” 
He returned to England, carrying with him the esteem and love of 
the people whom he had so faithfully served. 


‘‘The memory and monuments of good men 
Are more than lives.” 


* As it might be supposed from the exception made against the Catholics, that the 
spirit of religious toleration did not exist in full force, we think proper to add, in this 
note, that the Colonial Assembly could go no further, as any law in favor of the Catho- 
lics would have been repugnant to the laws of England, and such laws the Assembly 


were not permitted to enact. 
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Weare now approaching the period when the Proprietary Gov- | 
ernment closed, and the events which immediately preceded it are | 
embraced in the 10th and last chapter of the volume. The change 
to a Royal Government was soon to take place. The Proprietors 
had in so many instances abused the privileges conferred by their 
charters ; had so frequently, as a practical fact, if not by open de- 
claration, asserted their independence of the crown and its laws; 
the people had so repeatedly sent up their remonstrance, and peti- 
tioned the king for protection; the colony had grown so much in 
population, in trade, and in the various branches of industry, that it 
was now possible to procure the assent of the mother country to alter 
the old form of government, and to assume the direct control. At 
this conjuncture there was an unexpected conspiracy of the Indians; 
and.as trom the many and desolating wars the public debt had be- 
come very great, the merchants petitioned the Board of Trade for 
aid, which they were unable to give, and which created a necessity 
for application to the House of Commons, who sent an address to 
the King. The Lords Commissioners of Trade, to whom the matter 
was referred, insisted that if the Crown must protect Carolina, it 
must be surrendered to the Crown. ‘The closing period of the Pro- 
prietary Government was far from being one of peace and quiet. 
Trott was yet a master-spirit, and by his talents, his courage, and 
his undying opposition to the favorite measures of the Assembly 
and the people, he maintained a state of high and tumultuous 
excitement. The colony was almost bankrupt, the currency was 
depreciated, merchants had lost heavily, planters failed in their 
crops, provisions rose to exorbitant rates, and a general distress 
was awakened. The interests of the Proprietors and the people 
were conflicting, and to add to their many troubles, pirates intested 
the coast of Carolina, and more than once blockaded the harbour 
of Charles Town. It was now that Governor Johnson and Ool. 
Rhett rendered a valuable service to the colony, and the latter, in 
a desperate engagement off the bar of Charles ‘Town, so completely 
vanquished them that few or none made their escape. But the 
political affairs of the colony were daily becoming worse and worse, 
and the disaffection of the people towards the Proprietors and their 
agents was rapidly increasing. The tyranny of Johnson and. 
Trott, and their adherents, was to be resisted. Johnson, by procla- 
mation, dissolved the Assembly of the people, and determined to 
substitute one of his own creation. But the spirit was aroused, 
and they resolved that they would have their own representatives, 
“and that they would stand by whatsoever was done by their 
representatives in disengaging the country from the yoke and 
burden they labored under from the Proprietors.” The issue was 
now fairly tendered; the war had begun in earnest; and the days 
of the Proprietary Government were numbered. But we hasten 
to aclose. The Convention, after requesting Johnson to assume 
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the adminstration in the name of the King, and receiving from him 
a refusal, elected Col. James Moore its Governor, who was thus 
peep ained by the people in the King’s name.* So ended the 

roprietary Government, and thus was inaugurated a new era in 
the history of South Carolina. 

We have given a most hurried and imperfect outline of the 
History by Professor Rivers. We know that our duty as critics 
has been poorly discharged. We may liken ourselves, in one 
respect, to the eagle, who, according to Museeus, lays three eggs, 
sits on two, and hatches one. We have accomplished less than we 
designed, perhaps less than we promised. Almost every man feels 
that he can play the critic, and yet a rare combination of talents, 
and virtues, is demanded for the vocation. We lay claim only to 
one of these qualifications: “we have kept the intellectual sight 
clear from envy, and malice, and personal dislikes.” We have not 
sought to censure, but to praise. Nothing is easier than to find 
fault: 

“Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who seeks for pearls, must dive below.” 


We regard the work of Professor Rivers as not only the best, 
but the only history of the period:to which it refers. The author 
gives proof of his care and fidelity on every page, and we confi- 
dently predict for it a permanent reputation. It seems to be 
marked by a spirit of impartial justice. He strikes us as one who 
is in search of truth, and is willing to go wherever it may lead him. 
Though history and biography are technically distinguished, and 
in truth constitute different departments of knowledge and ingui- 
ry, yet practically there seems to be a necessary commingling of 
the two, and an impossibility, when dealing in the one, not to in- 
fringe upon the domain of the other. The exact line between them 
cannot be drawn. Whether in the opinion of the critic he has 
transcended the boundary or not, his personal notices of individu- 
als seem to be just and truthful, and lend great interest to the nar- 
rative. The style is neat, precise, perspicuous, and, when the 
author chooses, marked by a high degree of elegance and beauty. 
So well pleased are we with him, so successfully has he executed 
his task, that we trust he may be induced to continue his labours. 
In thus commending the work of Professor Rivers, we hope that 
we will not be charged with any design to depreciate the efforts of 
those who have preceded him in the same historical field, and 
especially of the authors of our own day and generation. We are 


"* Governor Mure is believed to be the son of the James Moore who has already 
figured in our pages, and it gives us pleasure to add, that, unlike the father, his charac- 
ter is without reproach. Je had been commander of the militia, and was removed for 
his opposition to the authority of the Proprietors. 
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very far frorn it. Simms, in writing his History, only aspired to 
write a book for schools, and in this he has succeeded well. We 
must also express our thanks to him for his series of Historical 
Novels, in which, like Scott, he has perpetuated the most stirring 
events of his country. These have charms for all, and especially 
for the young, in whose bosoms they enkindle a feeling of high 
admiration for the men who lived ‘in the times which tried men’s 
souls.” But the truths of history are there blended with the erea- 
tions of the imagination. In that department he is without a rival, 
and enjoys an undisputed sovereignty. .The design of our author 
was very different; he was more ambitious, had a higher historical 
mark, and they cannot, therefore, be justly compared. Carroll, in 
his Collections, was very modest ; but he has given us a work of real 
value, which is highly creditable to his industry and ability. Nor 
will we pass by Gibbes’ Documentary History, the least pretend- 
ing of all, but yet not without its worth. Our complete history is 
yet to be written, and we envy not the patriotism of the man who 
will withhold the commendation so justly-due to all who attempt 
to illustrate, or to perfect it. There is ground for praise in all the 
publications on the subject. We contess that we belong to the 
class who take no pleasure in censure, and if we are charged with 
being addicted.to the indulgence of unmerited eucomium, we are 
willing to run the risk of being reproached with a want of judg- 
ment, if our readers will give us full credit for an amiable weak- 
ness. There is, we conceive, a far worse class of men; a class who 
delight in finding fault, and give credit for nothing as long as there 
is a lingering imperfection. 
“Verum, ubi plura nitent—non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura,” 


We must say that we are delighted whenever we witness an 
honest effort to contribute to the solid literature of the South. But 
little has been done in this way, yet that little has been good. If 
we have not written as much as the North, we think that the staple, 
upon the whole, has been better. We have fewer tale-writers, 
pseudo-novelists, so-called authors of romance and fiction, men of 
light pens and fugacious thoughts—in short, we have far less of 
trash to beguile the love-sick and sentimental, and to delude the 
ignorant, the idle, the unreflecting, and the superficial. Though it 
be true that the South has not a literature of its own, and that the 
few writers have not received the attention to which they are enti- 
tled, it is a consolation left us that we are saved from the influences 
of that sickly and vitiated taste, which has contributed so much, in 
other communities, to corrupt and demoralize the public senti- 
ment. We look forward to the day when we will have a literature 
of which we may be justly proud. This cannot be done in haste :. 
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we are still in our infancy asa people. Such a literature must 
have its foundations laid broad and’ deep; it must grow slowly, 
and time is necessary to give to the structure its becoming grace 
and proportions. Let none be discouraged. Some of these foun- 
dation-stones we think have already been laid; but, like the mighty 
teuiples whose history has been transmitted to us, the men of many 
generations yet to come must carry the work to its completion. 

Before we conclude this very incomplete notice, we must 
reiterate the expression of our desire that Professor Rivers continue 
our history to the close of the revolutionary war. None of our 
historians, perhaps, have studied it with equal care, none have at 
their command such an amount of valuable material, and none, we 
modestly conceive, have higher qualifications for the task. It has 
more than once been suggested that our Legislature take the mat- 
ter in hand; and we think we hazard nothing when we say that 
one of her own sons has given proof of his entire competency to 
execute the task, with highest credit to himself and to our beloved 
Commonwealth. And why should not this history be written ? 
How much longer are we to submit to the base slanders which 
have been poured in such rich profusion upon us, many of which 
our own children receive as the first lessons of infancy, and are 
made most. reluctantly to believe? We wish to behold 


Our fathers in their habit as they lived. 


Recent events at Washington are calculated to help on this 
desirable result. Never did we see such perversions of the truths 
of history, never did we know such falsehoods uttered against the 
fair fame of a people, as those which are to be found in the speeches 
of certain members of the Congress of the United States. But 
their malice and their ignorance received a proper rebuke; and all 
honor to the men who so gallantly stepped forth to the defence of 
South Carolina and triumphantly refuted some of the aspersions 
upon her character. We do not wish to indulge in the language 
of vanity and ostentation, but we know that the severer the scruti- 
ny, the brighter will be her glory. Though it be true, as true 
it is of ai. Commonwealths, that wrong has sometimes been inflict- 
ed both in public and private, that our legislation has not always 
been consistent with the ends of justice, we think we may say that 
the worship of truth and liberty has never for a moment been 
abandoned, and that we cannot have cast upon us the sneering 


reproach that we 
“ Have bowed our knees 


To despicable gods.” 


From the first settlement of the province, through the event- 
ful stages of her progress, her history is full of interest. No 
people ever encvuntered dangers and difficulties with a higher 


36 
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spirit and a more stubborn hardihood; none ever mde larger 
sacrifices in the cause of freedom and equal rights, and none ever 
persevered more consistently im the steep ascent to an honorable 
fame and distinction. If others point to their Hancocks and 
their Adamses, we care not, as long as we have the bright names of 
Laurens, of Gadsden, of Rutledge, and of Pinckney. If we are 
scoflingly told of Bunker Hill, we will remember Cowpens and 
King’s Mountain. Let the revolutionary history of South Caro- 
lina be written, and we challenge comparison with the most 
vaunted achievements of Massachusetts. Here the struggle raged 
with its fiercest fury, and here the courage and devotion of the 
patriot were subjected to the severest trial. We have slept long 
enough on this subject, and it would be no uninteresting inquiry to 
examine into the causes which have produced this extraordinary 
indifference. But this we will not do; it is to our shame that it is 
so. We hope now for better things. The time for vindication and 
for justice has arrived. We will wear the laurels only which we 
have earned, and tear from the brow of others those which have 
been stolen to adorn it. We envy nci the just fame of any State 
of the Confederacy, and will be content with the full measure which 
belongs to ourselves. There is enough in it to satisfy our ambi- 
tion. It is a legacy from our fathers, and we desire to transmit it 
to our children. There is none richer to give them; and we would 
hold up these memorials of the sufferings, the toils, the services, 
and the patriotism of their ancestors as beacon lights by which 
they are to steer through the troublous sea which the future spreads 
before them. 


Art, II.—CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


Western Africa: its History, Condition, and Prospects. By the 
Rev. J. Lricuron Wizson, eighteen years a Missionary in Africa, 
and now one of the Secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. With numerous Engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 1856. 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance that the condition of the free 
people of colour is better in our slaveholding South than it is at the 
free North. There, all agree that it is indeed deplorable, and 
perhaps hopeless. How to dispose of this unfortunate people ; 
how to remove them from the baleful presence, and the withering 
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superiority of white men that regard them as antagonists and 
rivals, while Southern masters look upon their slaves as valuable 
assistants, useful dependents, and faithful though humble colleagues 
and friends; whither to remove them, and what to do for them 
after they have been removed, these are questions which have long 
interested benevolent men. The scheme of colonizing them upon 
the coast of Africa has unquestionably numbered among its earnest 
advocates some of the best and wisest men of this country, both at 
the North and at the South. And certainly that is a very inter- 
esting question which this scheme will be the occasion of solving, 
viz: the question, whether the negro now, at this present stage of 
the civilization which his slavery in America has been the means 
of forcing him into, is prepared for self-government. 

If there were no other reasons for our regarding the subject of 
African colonization candidly and kindly, these are enough. That 
this scheme is abolition in disguise (as many of our fathers at the 
South considered it at first) we do not believe. The abolitionists 
have been the uncompromising and bitter foes of this Society ; and, 
on the other hand, many of the Southern friends of this Society 
have been too noble and too good to be chargeable with secret 
treachery to the South. So, too, the Northern colonizationists are 
the most sober and sound men in that region. They are perhaps 
the only men who have not run mad with the fanaticism which has 
become epidemic there. Not to take some position or other on the 
negro question is now simply impossible amongst our Northern 
brethren, and Colonization is the platform of those who do not 
hate their own’ flesh and blood, out of this mad negro-philism. 
From mere regard, then, for the good men, both North and South, 
who have favoured this scheme, we are bound to treat the question 
with great respect. And so we are, also, because it is to a certain 
extent a question, as we think cannot be denied, of sincere benevo- 
lence. And so we are, moreover, because it is a highly interesting 
experiment in political science. We have long regarded the 
scheme with curious and watchful eyes, because, whichever way 
it be decided, it must instruct the world upon many points that are 
now in debate. We have no sympathy with the new theory of a 
diversity of original races of men. We have no doubt whatever 
that the negro is of Adam’s race. And if he shall succeed in the 
experiment of self-government at Liberia, it will be a practical 
demonstration of his complete and perfect humanity. But, on the 
other hand, we are equally satisfied that he belongs to an inferior 
variety of the human species ; a man of like passions, of like original 
capacities, with ourselves, but yet wanting in the developement 
which nothing but ages of good training can give to any people of 
our darkened and degraded race. And, therefore, if the expe- 
riment of a negro republic in Africa, under the auspices of the 
Colonization Society, should prove, after the best and most patient 
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efforts on the part of all concerned, to be a failure, the world must 
certainly be made wiser as to the nature of civil liberty and the 
rights ot man, and as to the fitness of all men for governing them- 
selves; questions certainly very interesting and important, and 
very little understuod by most persons. We say, therefore, let the 
colonies of free blacks in Africa havea faer chance, although 
probably we should differ with the more ardent Colonizationists as 
to what is a fair chance tor the said colonies. But not to discuss 
that point yet, let them be fairly and patiently tried, and let them 
have all the aid it is proper and advisable to give them. Their 
success will hurt nobody who does not deserve hurting. Their 
failure to succeed, if it is to come, will come soon enough for their 
worst enemy. ; 1 
But, besides the reasons already mentioned for giving to this 
question a candid consideration, there are some others, which we 
very cheerfully proceed to mention. The experiment has made 
some progress, and claims our respect for the measure of success 
which it has unquestionably secured. It is to be remembered that 
the original obstacles were very formidable. The first was to 
obtain a territory on the African coast, where the native tribes: 
were very savage, deeply interested in the slave-trade, and very 
jealous of all interference with this traffic. Virginia, through the 
President of the United States, had endeavoured to acquire such a 
territory, but had not succeeded. Yet a voluntary association, 
almost without funds, has accomplished this end. The territory 
owned by these colonies runs (according to Mr. Wilson) from Cape 
Mount to Cape Palmas, distant from each other about three hun- 
dred miles, and the six settlements of American coloured people 
planted on this coast, number about eight thousand. The abori- 
ginal population of the same bounds, that is, from Cape Mount to 
Cape Palmas, over a belt of country of twenty-five miles, is 
supposed to be about two hundred thousand. Toa certain limited 
extent, Liberia has jurisdiction over this whole region. Monrovia, 
the chief town, will compare not disadvantageously with most of 
the inland towns of our own country. The dwellings are usually 
framed buildings of one story or one story and a half high, raised 
on a stone or brick foundation of six or eight feet. Most of them 
are painted or whitewashed. There are a few brick dwelling 
houses of two stories, neat and well furnished. There are three 
brick or stone churches, and six or seven large, substantial stone 
ware-houses. The Liberian merchants own a number of small 
vessels, built by themselves, and varying in size from ten or fifteen 
to forty or fifty tons. The sailors are Liberians. There are four or 
five merchants worth from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars, a 
larger number worth ten thousand dollars, and perhaps twelve or 
fifteen worth five thousand dollars. Mr. Wilson tells us “trade is 
the chief employment of the Liberians, and that the want of a dis- 
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position to cultivate the soil is perhaps the most discouraging 
feature in the prospects of Liberia.” They raise sweet potatoes, 
cassava, plaintains, ground-nuts and arrow-root, sugar cane and 
coffee, but all to a limited extent. Cotton has been attempted, but 
failed, though it might, in Mr. Wilson’s judgment, succeed very 
well in that climate. Of all these things the consequence is, be 
says, that “the community are still dependent upon this country 
and the aborigines for the principal part of their provisions.” Yet 
the settlers show considerable intelligence, manliness, independ- 
ence, and honourable bearing, and have a feeling of national pride. 
So that Mr. Wilson, after the most mature consideration, “sees no 
reason why, in the course of time, Liberia may not take a respec- 
table stand among the civilized nations of the earth, and is free to 
confess that he now entertains more hopeful views on this subject 
than he did at an earlier period of his acquaintance with the 
country.” 

We have now presented a fair and candid statement of the 
claims which this question has upon our respectful consideration. 
But our opinions on the subject, formed after mature reflection, 
are adverse to the scheme. We desire earnestly that it should 
have a fair trial, but are without any faith in its success, and we 
now propose to consider the three main arguments in favour of the 
scheme, which its friends are urging. We think the grounds on 
which it is recommended are unreal and imaginary. We are 
ourselves constitutionally of a hopeful temperament, and have been 
accustomed all through life to struggle against difficulties. But 
there are some things which cannot be done; some things which 
man cannot accomplish, because the means are wanting, or the 
instruments unsuitable, or the time for its being done not yet come. 
We are satisfied this is one of those things. If asked what, then, 
shall be done with the half million of free blacks? our answer is 
ready. Let those of them who think they would better themselves 
and their families by going to Liberia, and of whom you believe 
that they would benefit that colony, be encouraged and aided to go 
there. As for the others, do the best you can for them and with 
them, in this country. Society must have dregs. With all the 
blessings we enjoy, both North and South, we might be content to 
tolerate some evils. At the South (in this State, certainly,) we do 
not find them, in the numbers in which they now exist, an intol- 
erable or even an unmixed evil. If elsewhere, if at the North, 
especially, they are such, still let the North tolerate them, teach 
them, govern them, restrain them, help them to improve, not 
sacrifice them and the colonies, and that, too, in the very name of 
philanthropy. gen he | 

The first ground on which the Colonization Society urges its 
claims to favor is the advantages it will confer upon the free blacks, 
and upon this country, by removing them to Africa. But the 
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inherent and fatal difficulty of the scheme in this aspect of it is, 
that it is thus proposing to bring about two mutually incompatible 
results. It proposes to rid the United States of a corrupt and 
worthless population, and at the same time, by this very process, 
and out of these very materials, to construct a virtuous, intelligent, 
and prosperous community in Africa. ; 

The class of people out of whom it is hoped a vigoroys and 
healthy and pure Republic is to rise in Africa, are characterized 
by Mr. Clay, in his speech at the annual meeting of the Society in 
Washington, January 21st, 1851, as “poor creatures,” “a debased 
and degraded set,” “more addicted to crime and vice and dissolute 
manners, than any other portion of the people of the United 
States.” (Annual Report, page 38.) This annual report quotes, 
also, from a Cincinnati paper, a representation of the free blacks of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, as being “‘a pestife- 
rous class of ignorant blacks, whose increase in Ohio would be the 
increase of crime, misery, and want, toa fearful extent.” Page 14. 
Indeed, these opinions, in all their fulness and strength, are charac- 
teristic of Colonizationists at the North, in distinction from aboli- 
tionists. Now, to maintain that we can construct a prosperous 
Republic out of such materials, is to falsify the whole history of 
freedom. 

We here quote a page from one of Mr. Calhoun’s speeches, than 
which there never were spoken truer words on the much misun- 
derstood subject of human liberty: 


“Such being the case, it follows that any, the worst form of government, 
is better than anarchy; and that individual liberty, or freedom, must be 
subordinate to whatever power may be necessary to protect society against 
anarchy within or destruction without; for the safety and well-being of 
society are as paramount to individual liberty as the safety and well-being 
of the race is to that of individuals; and in the same proportion the power 
necessary for the safety of society is paramount to individual liberty. On 
the contrary, government has no right to controul individual liberty beyond 
what is nevessary to the safety and well-being of society. Such is the 
boundary which separates the power of government and the liberty of the 
citizen or subject, in the political state, which, as I have shown, is the 
natural state of man; the only one in which his race can exist, and the one 
in which he is born, lives, and dies.” 

‘Tt follows from all this, that the quantum of power on the part of the 
government, and of liberty on that of individuals, instead of being equal in 
all cases, must necessarily be very unequal among different people, aceord- 
ing to their different conditions. For just in proportion as a people are 
ignorant, stupid, debased, corrupt, exposed to violence within, and danger 
from without, the power necessary for government to possess in order to 
preserve society against anarchy and destruction, becomes greater and 
greater, and individual liberty less and less, until the lowest condition is 
reached, when absolute and despotic power becomes necessary on the part 
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of the government, and individual liberty extinct. So, on the contrary, 
just as a people rise in the scale of intelligence, virtue and patriotism, and 
the more perfectly they become acquainted with the nature of government, 
the ends for which it was ordered, and how it ought to be administered, 
and the less the tendency to violence and disorder within, and danger from 
abroad, the power necessary for government becomes less and less, and indi- 
vidual liberty greater and greater. Instead, then, of all men having the 
same right to liberty and equality, as is claimed by those who hold that 
they are all born free and equal, liberty is the noble and highest reward 
bestowed on mental and moral developement, combined with favourable 
circumstances. Instead, then, of liberty and equality being born with man, 
instead of all men and all classes and descriptions being equally entitled to 
them, they are high prizes to be won, and are, in their most perfect state, 
not only the highest reward that can be bestowed on our race, but the most 
difficult to be won, and when won, the most difficult to be preserved. 
‘They have been made vastly more so by the dangerous errors I have 
attempted to expose, that all men are born free and equal, as if those high 
qualities belonged to man without effort to acquire them, and to all equally 
alike, regardless of their intellectual and moral condition. The attempt to 
carry into practice this, the most dangerous of all political errors, and to 
bestow on all, without regard to their fitness, either to acquire or maintain 
liberty, that unbounded, individual liberty supposed to belong to man in 
the hypothetical and misnamed state of nature, has done more to retard the 
cause of liberty and civilization, and is doing more at present, than all other 
causes combined. While it is powerful to pull down governments, it is 
still more powerful to prevent their construction on proper principles. It 
is the leading cause among those which have placed Europe in its present 
anarchical condition, and which mainly stands in the way of reconstructing 
good governments in the place of those which have been overthrown, threa- 
tening thereby the quarter of the globe most advanced in progress and civil- 
ization with hopeless anarchy, to be followed by military despotism.” 


Now, in view of these plain and uncontrovertible statements of 
fundamental principles on this great subject, can any reasonable 
man maintain that the free negroes of this country are fit for the 
degree of individual liberty which is involved in the idea of a Re- 
public? It is very well known that the Colonization Society will 
send to Africa all the slaves that any Southern master will set 
free, particularly if he also contribute the means of transporting 
and supporting them in Africa for a time; and also that they are 
equally ready to send any poor, miserable, suffering, free negro 
from any of the Northern cities, who may be willing to try the 
experiment of bettering his sad condition by removing to the land 
of his forefathers. And is either the one or the other of these two 
classes prepared and qualified for republican liberty, which is “the 
nobleand highest reward of mental and moral developement?” The 
English people transport their debased and corrupt population who 
addict themselves to vice and crime. But they transport them to 
a country ruled by military power. And they judge that they do 
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well if they can even then succeed in governing them. We ara, 
however, to dignify with freedom, in its widest acceptation. & 
debased and degraded set of people,” “a pestiferons class, whuse 
increase is the increase of crime and misery and want;” and tliey 
are to know the value of this liberty, how to use it, how to pre- 
serve it, how to transmit it to posterity !! Surely, those who hope 
that this result can and will follow, must he prepared to maintain 
not only that France is fit for that freedom she has so long desired in 
vain, but that all the nations of Europe are prepared for it. Surely, 
the South American Republics ought, in their view, to be examr 

les of high and peaceful prosperity. If the miserable free negroes, 
Being as they describe them, are at the same time fit to be citizens 
of a Republic, surely all the Hindoo and other heathen tribes on 
the face of the globe must be equally prepared for such @ rank. 
We, on the contrary, believe that the nations of the earth, even 
those who have long been civilized and enlightened, are generally 
unprepared for freedom such as we have inherited. We believe 
that thousands and thousands who come amongst us from Europe 
are unprepared for it. We believe that very many of our own 
native Americans do not know how to prize or take care of it, and 
so are unfit for it. We believe the experiment of self-government 
in this most favoured land is at best a doubtful experiment. In 
the language of one of the wisest and noblest advocates of the Col- 
onization Society : 


“ National independence, viewed from the summit on which we stand, 
may strike the beholder as « thing easily won and kept. The nations have 
found it much otherwise. Far the larger part of the history of mankind is 
a record of the subjugation of races and states, successively, by each other. 
So, too, from the lofty eminence on which we are placed, personal freedom 
may appear to us the simplest and the surest result of every proper, social 
organization. The human race has not found it so. It has desired to be 
free; it has deserved to be free; it has struggled to be free; nay, to be 
free has been the object of its most fixed desire, of its highest désert, of its 
fiercest struggles; but yet it has not been free. ‘To preserve a perfect 
equality of rights, and to preserve those rights perfectly, which are the 
two conditions of civil liberty; and, at the same time, to recognize and 
maintain that inequality of condition whicl is the inevitable result of the 
progress which liberty itself begets, this is the grand problem which the 
nations, after so many ages, have not yet solved, and, therefore, are not yet 
free. To preserve our national independence; to secure our personal 
liberty ; to advance in the career of civilization ; this is what we are doing, 
But we should bear in mind how many have tried, and how few have suc- 
ceeded in the same career; how long, how peculiar, and how fortunate was 
our previous training, both personal and national, for these great attempts; 
and how serious are the dangers which still threaten us.”* ; 


*Rev, Robert J. Breckenridge, of Kentucky. 
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But, furthermore, we are well satisfied that there is not and can- 
not, be any liberty worth the name, except what is of slow growth, 
Not only must a people be prepared for freedom by a long course 
of suffering and discipline, so as to learn that self-controul which is 
essential to any real liberty, but the foundation of’ tree institutions 
have to be laid deep in the remote history of a people, or they 
cannot sustain the weight of a solid superstructure. They must 
inherit liberty from sires who struggled for it, and won it by many 
struggles; won it not at once, but piecemeal. English liberty, 
which is a large part of our American liberty, gets its value and 
strength from this more than from any other circumstance, that it 
is the result of a gradual accretion. The people and their Parlia- 
ment constantly gained from the Kings when struggling against 
their encroachments, and what they thus slowly gained, there was 
time enough for them to learn how to use, and not abuse And 
when the sons of those sires have had to contend with their own 
government, they have followed the example set them by that 
Parliament, to which, for contending as it did with an encroaching 
monarch, (and therefore atyrant,) are due the thanks of their 
American no less than of their English posterity ; that Parliament 
which said to King Charles L., in their petition of right, (drawn by 
Selden and other profoundly learned men,) “ your subjects have 
inherited this freedom.” The great bulwark of their rights they 
find to be this; and they go back to history to show that what they 
claim is theirs, because it belonged to their fathers. And the 
further back they can trace their rights, the stronger and the bolder 
they are in contending for them. These have always been the 
principles of English revolutions. The patriotic actors in those 
great events have always professed to contend for nothing but a 
lawful inheritance ; for rights which had long before been con- 
nected with the circumstances and relations in which they were 
providentially placed. And so, too, these were the principles of 
the Revolution of 1776. The popular idea that that Revolution 
freed us from British slavery, is to be indignantly repudiated. We 
were no slaves. Our fathers contended for their lawful franchises, 
not on abstract principles as the rights ef men, but on legal prin- 
ciples as the rights of Englishmen, and as a patrimony derived 
from their forefathers. 

Just so when the contest is with the foreign invaders of their 
rights, the panoply in which freemen arm themselves is the con- 
viction that they have these rights. And the older their title, the 
better do they consider it, and the more they value and contend 
for it. The more it cost their fathers of struggling, and contest, 
and sacrifice, the more patiently will they endure in its defence the 
sacrifice of their substance, the more cheerfully the sacritice of 
their lives. 

Now, if it were proposed to plant a colony in Africa, selecting 
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the colonists from the very best of our free coloured population, 
upon the theory and in the belief that in them has already taken 
place the requisite mental and moral developement; and if it were 
also proposed to give this colony, so carefully seleeted, at least one 
century to grow; it would, even then, be sufficiently doubtful Gf 
history has taught mankind anything) whether, with all this care 
and pains, we could manufacture a republic on the African shore. 
But no such single and simple object, difficult as it would be of 
attainment, is proposed by the friends of African Colonization. 
The tree negroes are a curse to this country, who must be got rid 
of. And therefore philanthropy is mightily stirred up by self- 
interest. Individual contributions, and the appropriations of the 
separate States, and biggest, and so best of all, those of the General 
Government, are to be united together; and at the same time, the 
most stringent legislature here against this unhappy class, and the 
most humane and benevolent treatment of them there, are to be 
called into operation, in the vain and delusive hope that without the 
needful mental and moral developement, without the needful 
progress of long ages of struggling and suffering and contest and 
discipline, a free and enlightened Republic can be constructed in 
Africa out of a set of wretches (to take the Society’s own account of 
them) whom this continent cannot endure. “ Coelwm non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt,” was once true, but now a voyage 
across the ocean can make this “ pestiferous class,” this “ degraded 
set,” fit, and fit immediately, to rule the continent of Africa! Under 
the Society’s auspices and by means merely of a voyage of thirty 
days, the poor, degraded, vicious negro will soon “blossom into 
something divine and beautiful : 


“And in another country, as they say, 
Bear a bright golden flower, but not in this soil.” 


“In some future stage of transatlantic being, they are to exhibit all the 
qualities of the negro, but improved and glorified : 


““ Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange!’” 


Weare far from inputing selfishness to all the friends of African 
colonization ; for, as we said above, it has undoubtedly enlisted the 
support of many of the purest and best men in this country. But 
there certainly is something absurd in this double aspect under 
which the scheme is often eloquently advocated. There is some 
quackery about this nostrum which promises by the simple efficacy 
of transportation from America to Africa, that it will transmit the 
greatest curse of the former into the greatest blessing of the latter. 


We readily admit that a change of circumstances often produces 
the greatest. effects on character, 


But the Colonization Society — 
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makes quite too much of this consideration. They either exag- 
gerate the bad condition and character of the free negroes here, or 
else their good condition and character there. The mere passage 
across the Atlantic; the mere presence or absence of the white 
man, cannot produce such wondrous effects. The actual truth we 
suppose to be, that the change is favourable upon all that are not 
too low and degraded and ignorant, to be elevated and stimulated 
and improved by such a circumstance. But very many of those 
sent out are unquestionably incapable of feeling such beneficial 
effects. And therefore it is not fair to reason at all from their case 
in favour.of the scheme. The whole argument, indeed, ought to 
run thus: There are a number of free blacks in the United States 
who are fit to go to the colony. It isa good thing for these persons, 
and for their families, and for Africa, and for their race every- 
where, and for our race, too, that they be removed thither. There- 
fore let us help them to remove. And as for the miserable balance 
of them, let us bear the burden which a wise Providence has iaid 
upon us, and redouble our efforts to do them good here, but let us 
never think of sending them to be a curse yonder! Or else let the 
argument run thus: Itis better for us to remove all these free 
blacks to Africa. Therefore let us remove them, although it may 
be that they will degenerate, and even sink back into their original 
barbarism ; for neither can we endure them here, nor they endure 
us; nor can we do them any good, nor they us; and so we have no 
use for them and they none for us, and let them begone! 

Either of these lines of argument would be consistent and con- 
vincing. But the Colonization Society adopts neither. On the 
contrary, like most voluntary societies, that have to piead fer 
patronage, they aim to enlist, as far as possible, all classes alike in 
their support. Accordingly, they argue that the free blacks are 
very bad here, but will be very good there. And their removal 
will be every way a very good thing. It will be good for the 
Southern master, by removing that class at the North most zealous 
in hindering the rendition of fugitive slaves; and good for the 
abolitionists, by constantly swelling the number of negroes emanci- 
pated from slavery. It will be good for the Northern cities, by 
ridding them of their domestic heathen, and good for the heathen 
of Africa, by tending to convert them to Christianity. It will work 
good, as against slavery, by growing cotton with free labour, and 
yet good, as on behalf of slavery, by sending away a class that we, 
slaveholders, ought to consider very dangerous. In fine, Liberia 
will afford us more and more, as she grows, a very good market 
for our goods, and at the same time, good riddance of our bads. 
And so the scheme is to bless both continents and all races, and 
is thus the fit harbinger of the reign of Universal Benevolence. 

But the friends of this cause point us triumphantly to their 
colonies, where, they contend, we shall sce the transmutation which 
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they claim as within the potent influence of their scheme. And 
we do not deny, that in a certain degree they have thus far 
succeeded. But it does not appear to us that their success is 
nearly as great as they consider it. No one who reads the state- 
ments of the judicious writer whose book is our text, will say that 
the success of the colony is perfect. We quote a few of these 
statements : 


“Trade ig the chosen employment of the great mass of the Liberians.’’ 
Page 406. 

“The want of a disposition to cultivate the soil is, perhaps, the most 
discouraging feature in the prospects of Liberia.” Page 407. 

“The consequence is, that the community are still dependent upon this 
country and the industry of the aborigines around them, for the principal 
part of their provisions.” Page 407. 

“While there are individuals among them of intelligence and force of 
character enough to sustain themselves anywhere, the great mass of them, 
it cannot be denied, are too weak to withstand the influences of barbarism 
and superstition with which they must be surrounded in their new homes.” 
Page 408. 

“‘ We regard it as one of the chief failings of the Liberians, and one of 
the most serious hinderances to their improvement, that they are too willing 
to be taken care of. They have no self-supporting schools; very little has 
been done to support the Gospel among themselves; and there is a dispo- 
sition to look tu the missionary societies to do everything of the kind for 
them ; and the sooner they are taughé to depend upon themselves the better.” 
Page 410. 

“The directors of the Colonization enterprise, we think, have erred in 
directing their efforts too exclusively to the one object of transporting 
emigrants to Liberia. Many regard the number actually sent out as the 
true, if not the only test of the prosperity of the enterprise. But this is a 
serious mistake, and if adhered to much longer, may prove the ruin of the 
cause.” Page 410. 

“¢ Another great drawback to the prosperity of Liberia, is the undoubted 
unhealthiness of the climate, which, however, it is thought, is confined to 
the immediate sea-coast region. ‘The process of acclimation must be passed 
through, even by coloured persons, and for the first six months it is quite 
as trying to them as it is to the whites. The only difference between the 
two is, that one may, after a certain time, become inured to the climate, 
while. the other can scarcely ever become so.” Page 411. 


In addition to:these statements of our author, we notice the fact 
of a recent attack by the natives upon one of the settlements, which 
was the cause of considerable loss of life, and great suffering. 
Also, that the Liberians are now anticipating great embarrassment 
for the want of food. The Rev. J. Burns, the superintendent of 
the Methodist mission in Western Africa, writes from Monrovia, 
under date of October 15, as follows: 


“There is now a strong probability that the ensuing twelve months - 


will be rather a serious time throughout Liberia for breadstuffs. This 
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has been a very hard year, and produce of all kinds has been high. The 
misfortune is, that in many places, and for some weeks together, it could 
not be had for any price. Hundreds among the natives, even, have died of 
want. There is every reason to fear that the next year will be much warse 
than this.” 


Now, all this constitutes a somewhat darker picture of the 
state of things in Liberia than is usually given by its zealons friends. 
But were the true condition of the colonies ever so successful, up to 
this period, this circumstance is no adequate guarantee for its future 
prosperity. Because, fora few thousand blacks to be settled on the 
coast, most of them making a tolerable living by petty trading, 
(their chief support being from this country and from the natives,) 
is a small affair, compared with what is desired and expected by 
the Society. They have been almost from the first stronger than 
the petty kings of the country, and they have, for the most part, 
enjoyed the favour of some of the great powers of the earth. They 
have had help and protection from without, and no great dangers 
from within. Their very weakness taught them moderation and 
humanity, and preserved them from the machinations of the more 
ambitious among themselves. Meanwhile, no very difficult ques- 
tions of external or internal policy have yet had to be settled 
among them. Above all, the friends of the colonies in the country 
have, up toa late period, been unwilling to suffer a too rapid in- 
crease of their members. The experiment has been, to some 
extent, cautiously carried on, and therefore it has not utterly failed. 
But within a few years past the Society has gained more strength 
at home. Several of the Northern States have made laws. of ‘the 
most stringent character against the settlement ‘in their-bounds of | 
free blacks, and in favour, also, of their removal. Jx::Qhio, the’ 
Constitutional Convention resolved, by a lurge majority, to let no 
negro or mulatto come into the State, to make all contracts with 
them void, and to five all persons employing them not less, than 
ten nor more than five hundred dollars. Indeed, neaity” every 
State which has revised its constitution within twenty; years, has 
made it more equal and democratic in respect to whites, and less 
so in respect to the blacks. Besides all this legislation in favour 
of their end, the Society reported, in 1851, the bequest to them by 
John McDonough, of New Orleans, of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars annually, for forty years; also, “the approach of the good 
time when we shall not be compelled to rely solely upon volun- 
tary contributions to carry forward the work-of colonization. The 
Legislature of Virginia has made a noble ‘beginning in the work, 
by passing an act for the removal of free persons of colour to Libe- 

ia.” P.9. To carry this act into execution, the Legislature appro- 
priated, for five years, thirty thousand dollars annuully, ,besides 
taxes to the amount of fifteeu thousand dollars annually. The 
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Society reported, moreover, at the same time, that similar action 
had nearly been taken in the Ohio Legislature, failing only for the 
want of time. Similar prospects in Indiana were opening, as also 
in Jowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, New Jersey, and New York. 
But the best part of the anticipated “good time” was referred to 
in the following words: “We also anticipate the action of the 
General Government in favor of colonization. From all parts of 
the country, the desire has been expressed that Cangress should 
foster and encourage the work.” P.19. And then follows an ac- 
count of the plan that was before Congress that year, 1851, for a 
line of steamers to run to Liberia, and convey emigrants to the 
colonies. ‘The colonization interest, therefore, in all parts of the 
country, (says the report,) is warmly in favour of the adoption of 
this scheme. The public press has almost universally come cut in 
its favour, and advocated its adoption with great zeal and strong 
argument. It can hardly be doubted that the great ends to be 
accomplished present considerations of sufficient magnitude and 
importance to induce the government to adopt the measure. The 
suppression of the African slave-trade ; the extension of American 
commerce; the opening of another market for American produc- 
tions and manufactures; the elevation of a depressed race; the 
removal from our midst of an unfortunate class of people; the 
planting of civilization and Christianity on a foreign shore; and 
the redemption, from the deepest woes, of a whole continent; all 
combine and appeal to the honour, the benevolence, the patriotism 
and the justice of every true American, and urge the adoption of 
a policy which shall so rapidly advance one of the greatest glories 
of the age!” Turning to the report of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, which recommended this plan to Congress, we find it con- 
templating the building by our government of “ three steamships, 
of not less than four thousand tons burthen each, at a cost for each 
one, not to exceed nine hundred thousand dollars! The three ves- 
sels were to make altogether twelve voyages every year, and to 
convey, it was expected, fifteen hundred passengers at each voyage, 
making altogether eighteen thousand passengers yearly”! (See 
Report, pp. 24-28.) This report and this plan received the public 
sanction of Mr. Clay, in his speech quoted from, in the former part | 
of this article. The occasion is described as having been a most 
“glorious” one. The “audience was immense.” Mr. Clay him- 
self presided. Mr. lillmore, the President of the United States, 
sat at his righthand. The British Minister and the Russian Min- 
ister, wifh many Senators and Congress-men, were present. Mr. 
Clay endorsed this plan in the strongest terms ; so did many other 
distinguished men. “ Across that bridge of boats, (said one. of 
these, speaking at the meeting,) there will go, with a tramp like an 
army with banners, a mighty crowd, whose Exodus will be more 


glorious than the Exodus of Israel.” 
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If this effort, to engage by an unconstitutional act of Congress, 
the gigantic powers of the United States government in the service 
of the Colonization Society, failed, it was from no lack of zeal or 
energy on the part of that Society and its friends. They did what 
they could to accomplish this object. They regretted their failure 
to accomplish it. The directors and managers of the Society did 
not, in the year 1851, shrink from the idea of sending out eighteen 
thousand emigrants in one year, if so many could be tempted to go 
by the offer of a passage in a fine steamer, and if they could get 
the means from State appropriations to support them. No doubt 
they would still be willing to enlist this government in precisely 
sucha plan. And we say, this disposition on the part of the Society 
and its friends constitutes a danger in the future, greater than any 
the colonies have yet passed through. No degree of success which 
may have attended the enterprise thus far, cautiously and slowly 
carried forward by the feeble hand of a voluntary association, can 
constitute any warrant for believing that its future success is at 
all certain, when its best friends have shown themselves capable 
of “killing it with kindness.” Those pestiferous and degraded 
wretches whom America, free and enlightened and powerful 
America, cannot govern, cannot improve, and cannot endure, will 
ere long (if the Colonizationists can but have their way) be sent in 
crowds to poor Africa. Of those unhappy people, concerning whom 
Mr. Clay himself says that “‘they are more addicted to crime and 
vice, and dissolute manners, than any other portion of the people 
of the United States;” and that “the proportion of those who 
commit crimes and are sent to the penitentiary, of people of color, 
is infinitely greater than those of any other of the races that compose 
the aggregate of our population,” (see page 38); of this wretched 
class of men, the capacious stomach of a steamer of four thousand 
tons is (if the Colonizationists can at any time carry their point) 
to disgorge itself upon the shores of weak and pitiable Liberia, of 
not less than fifteen hundred every month! The enrolment of 
eighty thousand Africans, as citizens of the Republic, was bad 
enough as an omen for the future prosperity of this unfortunate 
Republic. But worse would be the monthly prognostic of these 
mammoth steamships from the West, which a merciful Providence 
enabled the enemies of Colonization to hinder its friends from 
sending forth, fur the ruin and destruction of these colonies. 

We repeat, then, the fatal ditiiculty of the scheme in this aspect 
of it is, that it cannot be successful unless it can bring about two 
results which are absolutely incompatible with each other. It 
must remove the free negroes rapidly, or else it will not even keep 

ace with their natural increase, which is now about seven thousand 
annually. But it must at the same time remove these same free 
negroes slowly, or else the colony will be ruined by the too sudden 
influx of new comers ; for the whole number of colonists, after thirty 
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years operations, is now only about eight thousand, little more than 
the natural increase every year of thé free blacks in America. The 
wheels of this Society, therefore, must move fast and they must 
move slow at one and the same time. Both objects aimed at, they 
can never accomplish, for they are completely incompatible. A 
black republic might grow up in Africa, if the best of the race 
only could be sent there, andsentslowly. But that is only one-half 
the object aimed at; and, moreover, that would require the refuse 
part of this population, which is much the larger part, to remain 
here. Such a pure philanthropy to Africa is, however, not gener- 
ally claimed by the advocates of Colonization. ‘They are anxious 
to send a blessing to Africa, but it is with the distinct understand- 
ing that we thereby rid ourselves of a curse! 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, we make one further 
remark upon the connection of the white race at the North with 
this scheme. That connection, on the part of so many of the best 
men there, is a pregnant fact for us in our controversy as slave- 
holders. It is a most plain acknowledgement, even though uncon- 
sciously, of the righteousness of our position. Ifthe free blacks at 
the North cannot be improved there, with all the training and 
kindness our brethren can bestow on them, it is plainly better 
that the unmanumitted mass, who cannot be removed, should be 
kept in slavery ; for, as slaves in the midst of white men, they can 
and do improve. The friends of Colonization, therefore, whenever 
they dilate on the necessity of removing the free blacks, do thereby 
prove the righteousness of slavery. And never can a Coloniza- 
tionist with any consistency favour the abolition or the weakening 
of the institution of slavery. If they find a few hundreds or 
thousands of free negroes so intolerable a burden, never should 
they be willing, for a moment, to have us burdened with millions 
of this population, in a condition of freedom for which they are not 
prepared. And yet, strangely enough, there are multitudes of 
good men at the North, friends of Colonization, in distinction from 
abolition, who do really in their hearts wish and expect and pray 
for the peaceful overthrow of our domestic institutions. There are 
many who have never considered our case as though it were their 
own; have never allowed the light of their own experience and 
observation to fall upon the case of their Southern brethren as it 
comes up before their minds, and who, therefore, wonder at the 
pertinacity with which we cling to that institution which forms the 
best relation for this population to sustain among us. Colonization, 
they consider the most glorious of schemes, because it rids them of 
the free blacks; but the emancipation of the black they consider 
next in glory to his Colonization, while slavery is evil and only 
evil. Yet the truth undoubtedly is, that whether Colonization be 
or be not what they represent it, slavery, in the circumstances, is 
undoubtedly good, and only good. We mean to say (and if any 
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reader at the North should cast his eye on this page, we request 
him to notice carefully what we say,) that Slavery, so far from 
being, as they often represent it to be, the cause of negro indolence, 
ignorance, and licentiousness, has proved already, 2m part, the sure 
remedy of these evils; that while it is an evil to have three and 
one half millions of semi-barbarians existing anywhere, in the shape 
of men, yet, as they do exist in the midst of us, it is not evil, but 
good that they should stand in a relation to us by which we can 
govern, restrain, teach and improve them. If you choose, call the 
negro an evil, but the relation between that negro and his master 
is good. That relation has already changed the whole barbarian 
to a semi-barbarian. It is civilizing and christianizing him, that 
is, it affords the occasion of both these operations upon him. And 
we say, therefore, to the Colonization men at the North, whose 
ears, we suppose, are still open to the voice of their Southern 
brethren speaking for reason and for right, that what they would 
have us destroy is not only not an evil, but that it is the only good 
there vs in the whole affair of negro existence in America. Without 
this relation, the case of both races would be indeed deplorable. 

The second main ground on which the Colonization Society 
bases its title to favour has regard to the slave-trade. It sets up 
a very.large claim for its colonies, as having put down and as 
keeping down this tratlic. The naval affairs committee of the 
House of Representatives, in their report on the plan of steamers 
to Liberia, speak (page 15,) of its being “regarded, both in Europe 
and in this country, as a settled truth, that the planting and build- 
ing up of Christian colonies on the coast of Africa is the only 
practical remedy for the slave-trade.” And Mr. Clay, in his 
speech at the meeting referred to, said, “‘ We have shown the most 
effectual and complete method, by which there can be an end put 
to that abominable traftic, and that is by Colonization.” Now, 
there are two points involved in this claim of the Society; first, 
whether the traffic has been put down; and secondly, whether the 
colonies have done this work. We have testimony to produce on 
both points, but before we proceed to introduce it, we must take 
occasion very frankly to express our judgement upon the reopening 
of the slave-trade; a measure recommended in his message to the 
Legislature by the late highly respected chief magistrate of this 
Commonwealth, and by them referred to a special committee, with 
leave to sit during the recess, and to report at the next session. 
We hesitate not to avow that, in every aspect of the case, we are 
opposed to the measure. We regret the very agitation of the 
subject, for while it can do no good, it may do harm. We could 
not, if we would, reopen the trade. The agitation of the subject 
will tend to divide South Carolina within herself. It will also tend 
to divide the South, of late more united than formerly, and the 
complete union of which, in her own defence, is all important. 
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But we have overwhelming objections to the measure itself. In 
the first place, it would change the whole character of the relation 
as it exists amongst us. Vow, it is domestic and patriarchal; the 
slave has all the family pride and sympathies of the master. He 
is born in the house and bred with the children, The sentiments 
which spring from this circumstance, in both master and slave, 
soften all the asperities of the relation. They secure obedience on 
the part of the slave as a sort of filial respect. They secure kind- 
ness and sympathy on the part of the master as a kind of paternal 
affection. All these humanizing elements would be lest the mo- 
ment we cease to rear our slaves and rely upon a foreign market. 
Pitt, in his splendid speech on the abolition of the slave trade, 
proved, upon data furnished by the West India planters themselves, 
that the moment an end was put to the slave trade, the natural 
increase of the negroes would commence, but that otherwise there 
could be no such increase.* The reason was, that so long as the 
slave was made cheap by the trade, the master’s pecuniary interest 
was more operative than his sympathies. In Brazil now, {as in 
Louisiana before her annexation,) it costs less to buy an adult negro 
from Africa than to rear an infant. We do not want to see the 
day come amongst us when it will be economy to wear out our 
negroes and buy new ones, rather than to take care of them and of 
their increase. But, an the newt place, the reopening of this traffic 
would render the institution positively dangerous. Lawless savages, 
imported from Africa, many of whom have been accustomed to 
command, to war, and to cruelty, and none of whom have been 
accustomed to work, would be the surest instruments of insubor- 
dination and rebellion that could be devised. We should have to 
resort to a standing army, as they do in the West Indies, to keep 
our plantations in order. It suited our fathers to take such savages 
and tame them, because our fathers were the pioneers of this 
country, but it would not suit our generation, softened, as we have 
been, by long years of ease, and safety, and prosperity; or if it 
would suit any of this generation, it would be only those who have 
gone, and do go out into the South-western wilderness to subdue 
its roughness by their hardy vigour. Ln the third place, the whole 
scheme proceeds on a blunder. Capital and labour, with us, are 
not distinct. The slave is as really capital as he isa labourer. To 
reduce his value, therefore, is not simply to cheapen labour, it is 
also to diminish capital. The country will be no richer by the 
foreign importation. To show how a great and wise political 
economist of Virginia, who profoundly studied this question, 
judged very differently of its pecuniary bearings from those who 
are now urging the reopening of the slave-trade, we quote the 
following sentence from Professor Dew’s Essay on Slavery : 


* See Dew on Slavery, page 871. 
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“Perhaps one of the greatest blessings (if it could he reconciled to our 
conscience) which could be conferred on the Southern portion of the Union 
would arise from the total abolition of the African slave-trade and the open- 
ing of the West India and British American markets to our slaves.” 


His idea is for the South to grow rich, not by the importation 
of new slaves, but by a new and constant market for those she has 
to spare from time to time, at their full value. But we are free 
to admit the difficulty of judging what would be the effect of 
reopening this trade upon the pecuniary prosperity of the South. 
It might operate differently from what we have supposed, and so 
also it might operate differently from what its advocates suppose. 
Perhaps the reopening of this trade, while it might remove our 
present difficulty, viz: the scarcity of slave labour, faster than their 
natural increase can do this, would expose us to the very opposite 
embarrassment, viz: a redundancy of the labouring population, 
which is an evil Europe has laboured under for centuries. Pevhaph 
as was urged by Mr. Cochran, of Alabama, in the late Commercial 
Convention at Savannah, to deprive ourselves of an outlet for that 
redundancy of our slave labour which must be produced in the old 
States in a few years, by filling up the new countries of the South- 
west with labourers imported now from Africa, might prove to be 
bad policy. The question, in these pecuniary and political aspects 
of it, is vast and complicated, and may well baffle human sagacity, 
and multiply the speculations of political economists. There is one 
aspect of the question, however, that is perfectly plain; and this 
forms our fourth and last ground of objection to reopening this 
traffic. It isan immoral traffic. If you reopen the trade, you will 
not only bwy slaves in Africa, but you (that is, your agents) will 
go there and steal men; and while the Bible allows the one, it 
condemns the other. It is nothing to the purpose to say (what is, 
doubtless, true enough) that it is, after all, for the benefit and 
advantage of these very men to be stolen. We may not “do evil 
that good may come.” The South can afford a great pecuniary 
loss; she can afford a political weakness or deficiency; but she 
cannot afford to put the Bible against her. She cannot afford to 
sanction an immoral traffic. You might regulate the traflic after 
it reaches our shores; you might even reform the “middle pas- 
sage”; but you could not regulate the trade, as it would operate in 
Africa. There, it would be the fruitful cause of wars, and blood- 
shed and seditions, and man-stealing. Professor Dew observes, 
that “ wars in Africa have been made more mild by the trade, yet 
they have been made much more frequent. An additional and 
powerful motive for strife has been furnished. Countries have been 
overrun, and cities pillaged, mainly with a view of procuring slaves 
for the slave-dealer.” ‘ Brougham (he says) likens the operation 
of the slave-trade, in this respect, to the effect which the different 
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menageries in the world, and the consequent demand for wild 
beasts, have produced on the inferior animals of Africa. They 
are now taken alive, instead of being killed, as formerly ; but they 
are certainly more hunted and more harassed than if no foreign 
demand existed for them.” 

At the risk of making this digression too long, we would here 
observe, ere we quit this subject, that, in our view, his Excellency 
the late Governor’s argument was a non sequitur, when he said: 
“Tf the slave-trade be piracy, then slaves are plunder.” It is evi- 
dent that the Bible distinguishes between slavery as an existing 
institution and the “stealing of men,” which, of course, shows, 
and ori the highest authority, that we are not to confound them. 
And, moreover, it seems to us plain that, while any criminal act 
by which a man is reduced to bondage, (for there are ways, un- 
doubtedly, of his being so reduced that are not eriminal,) “ can 
never come to be otherwise than criminal, yet the relations to 
which that act gave rise may themselves be consistent with the will 
of God, and the foundation of new and important duties. The 
relations of a man to his natural offspring, though wickedly formed, 
give rise to duties which would be ill discharged by the destruction 
of the child.” Plunder, the forefathers of our slaves undoubtedly 
were, if stolen, and not born slaves in Africa; but our slaves them- 
selves, as born in slavery, are not plunder. The true and only title 
of any man to liberty, as of property, is enheritance, or honest and 
legal acquisition, both of which depend upon the discriminations 
ot Providence, and not upon any abstract natural equality. The 
legal maxim is just and right—Partus sequitur ventrem—that is, 
all men have an equal and perfect right to the status in which they 
are born, with all its established rights and privileges, and also to 
whatever else they can legally and meritoriously acquire. Some 
men are rulers, some subjects; some are rich, some poor; some are 
fathers, sgme children; some are bond, some free, And if a man 
is justly and providentially a ruler, he has the rights of a ruler; if 
a husband, the rights of a husband; if a father, the rights of a 
father ; and if a slave, only the rights of a slave. 

We now beg the patient reader to go back with us to the points 
we left, viz: Has the slave-trade been put down? and, Have the 
colonies on the coast put it down ? 

As to the first point, we read of late, almost daily, in the news- 
papers, of vessels being fitted out at the North to carry on this 
trade. Here is a paragraph on the subject from a very respectable 


sheet in New York—the “ Journal of Commerce”—of December 
11, 1856: 


“THE Stave Traps Frourtsnine.—A gentleman who has recently 
arrived in this city, from the coast of Africa, states that he learned from 
good authority that there were thirty vessels, principally Portuguese, or 
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sailing under that character, lying in the creeks at the mouth of the Congo 
river, waiting for cargoes of slaves, and on. the look-out for opportunities 
to get to sea unperceived by the cruisers. Sheltered by the thick growth 
of forest which abounds there, these slavers are safe from observation. Per- 
sons are stationed near the mouth of the river to give warning of the 
vicinity of national vessels, and when the coast is clear, the traders select a 
dark night and a fair wind, and effect their escape in safety. The English 
government have a steamer on the coast, but it is too slow to be of much 
service. With a propitious breeze, the smart clipper-built slavers find little 
difficulty in evading the pursuit of their clumsy antagonist. Not long ago, 
a brig (supposed to be an American craft) was making her way out of the 
mouth of the Congo river, with four hundred negroes on board, when she 
was espied by the steamer, which promptly gave chase. The brig slipped 
away from her pursuer with the greatest ease; the steamer fired several 
shots at her, but without success. When the brig had got out of the reach 
of the steamer’s guns, the captain, by way of tantalizing the cruizer, ordered 
a negro to be pulled up to the yard-arm, where he was allowed to hang for 
some time, as an insulting token of the acknowledged character of the ves- 
sel. The captain also signified his exultation by standing at the stern and 
fiddling as his brig scudded away. It is said that the trade in the vicinity 
of the Congo might be stopped, or at least materially diminished, by a 
small well-armed steamer, capable of sailing fourteen miles an hour, which 
should cruise at intervals for a short distance up and down the river.” 


In the late Commercial Convention at Savannah, Mr. Gaulden, 
(Goulding?) of Georgia, is reported to have stated that England 
had withdrawn her squadron from the coast. This we suppose is 
not strictly correct. She has not maintained it in the state of effi- 
ciency which it had attained before the beginning of the Russian 
war, but she will doubtless now reinforce it. Mr. Wilson’s opinion 
is, that “ occasional Puree of slaves are still carried off from that 
coast, especially since the partial withdrawal of the squadron on 
account of the Eastern war, but the system by which it was carried 
on so extensively in former times is broken up.” He says: “ From 
Senegal to Cape Lopez, a distance of something like two thousand 
five hundred miles, there is now, with the exception of three facto- 
ries, on what is called the Slave Coast, no trade in slaves whatever. 
In fact, the trade, with these exceptions, is now confined to what 
is called the Congo country, in which there are not more than eight 
or ten points where slaves are collected, and from whence they are 
shipped. If we add to these the three above mentioned, we have, 
on the whole, not more than twelve or fourteen, whereas there 
were, even within the knowledge of the writer, nearly four times 
this number.” P.485. Yet Mr. Wilson admits that it may be 
objected, “although the trade has been shut up to fewer points, 
the only consequence is, that it is carried on more vigorously at 
these, and that the number still exported is as great as it ever 
was.” And in replying to this objection, we find him employing 
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no stronger language than this, that in reference to the force of it, 
he has “more than his doubts.” And he at to argue that 
nothing can be known, positively, on the subject. “The time has 
been when tolerably accurate statistics might be collected on this 
subject, but we do not see how this can be done at present. There 
is no one on the coast of Africa who can furnish anything like accn- 
rate information ; and as most of the slaves which reach Brazil are 
smuggled into places where there is the least likelihood of their 
being detected, we doubt whether there is any one there that can 
furnish information upon which more reliance can be placed.” 
P. 437. And he adds: ‘ Our own impression is, that the number 
of slaves éxported has vastly diminished.” This is all which Mr. 
Wilson (as good authority as is to be found) can give us on this 
subject ; he gives us his impressions, but he asserts nothing. 

e have produced testimony enough, we think, to show that it 
is not so certain as the Colonization Society and its friends repre- 
sent, that the slave trade has been put down. 

But, admitting, as we must do, that the slave-trade has been 
driven away from many parts of the coast, is it true, as the Society 
maintains, that their colonies have been the authors of this? Mr. 
Wilson says: ‘It is unquestionably true that important aid has 
been derived from these settlements in breaking up the slave-facto- 
ries in their immediate vicinity, but it is equally true that they 
could have rendered no sich aid had it not been for the counte- 
nance and support which they received from the English and other 
men-of-war on the coast. And for the simple reason, that none of 
these settlements, nor all of them together, have sufficient naval 
force to contend with a single armed slaver. If they have it in 
their power to destroy any barracoons that may be established in 
their immediate neighbourhood, by marching a land force against 
them, their enemies, if not intimidated by the presence of so many 
men-of-war, could at any time take ample revenge by destroying 
what little commerce they have, if they did not put in imminent 
ja the most promising settlements on the coast.” Page 487. 

e says, also, that these settlements “have always had and still 
need the protection of foreign governments. There are few, if any 
of them, that could withstand the combination of hostile natives 
that would be formed against them, especially when they were 
instigated and supported by Spanish and Portuguese slave-traders.” 
“Those who have allowed themselves to be persuaded that they 
have already acquired sufficient strength to protect themselves, or 
who depend on them to do anything effective in putting down the 
slave-trade without the codperation of the squadron, will find out, 
ere Jong, that they have leaned upona broken reed.” Page 444. 

We think Mr. Wilson’s sober statements make it plain that 
there has been very great exaggeration employed by Colonization 
orators, in setting forth the influence and power, as against the 
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slave-trade, of a few thousand coloured people that occupy some 
little spots on that extensive coast. 

But let us pass on to the third main ground on which the society 
sets its claim to favour and support, which is, that it is really ‘a 
Christian Missionary scheme. ith the good Christian people of 
our country this is really, after all, the great argument for African 
Colonization, and, we think that of late, it isthe one most earnestly 
presented by its advocates generally. It is indeed strange, when 
men of all sorts—orators of all kinds of personal character and 
religious ideas—are found uniting in such an ardent advocacy of 
the missionary cause. One would think that the world had fallen 
in love with Christianity, and that missions to the heathen are not 
generally viewed with a secret and real contempt, obliging us to 
defend that cause, as we attempted earnestly to do in our last 
number. We have quoted a few specimens of the manner in which 
this religious aspect of the case has been presented; not designing 
to insinuate, however, that in these particular cases there is any 
inconsistency in such a testimony from such parties. 

The Hon. Elisha Whittlesey says: 


“ Kvery intelligent emigrant from this country is a missionary to and 
an instructor of his brethren, Africa will be Christianized when parts of 
Asia will be in heathen darkness.” 


The Maryland Colonization Journal says: 


‘‘ very argument which can be adduced to prove that it is both lawful 
and expedient to send men out to labour for the evangelization of the world, 
in any of the departments of the Christian Church, may be used in its 
measure to prove that the cause of African Colonization possesses claims 
to a position side by side with them. Is the Bible so mae so heavenly in 
its mission, that the best divines of our day, and of other years, hesitate not 
to become its advocates and agents? Colonization is the best colporteur 
that ceuse ever had. Is the great missionary enterprise held in such 
estimation in the eye of the Church, that men of the first talents and most 
gigantic intellect are willing to deny themselves. the endearments of home, 
and go in person to lands of barbarism and most repulsive degradation and 
vice, to ‘preach the truth as it is in Jesus?’ Were such men as Heber 
and Judson, Phillips and Williams, with a noble army from other 
lands and this, willing to go? Colonization is a missiohary society 
by wholesale, and eternity only will develope how much it has had to do 
with the heralds of salvation in the redemption of Africa.”’ 


Matthew St. Clair Clarke, Esq., of Washington, says.: 


“Tt is the only means which, under the blessing of God, can bring light 
out of gloom, order out of disorder, mind out of instinct, civilization out of 
barbarism, and heaven-born truth out of pagan superstition and cruelty.” 
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The Rev. James A. Lyon, Pastor of the Westminster (Presby- 
terian) Church, St. Louis, says: 


“ Here, then, is the ‘salt’ that is to redeem Africa from her impurities 
and corruptions—here is the ‘leaven’ that is to convert the multitudinous 
nations of that continent into a homogeneous brotherhood; and here is the 
‘light’ that is to penetrate all the dark places of that benighted land, and 
dissipate ignorance, superstition, and degrading error.” 


The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives say: 


«‘ These colonies will be the means, at no distant period, of disseminating 
civilization and Christianity throughout the whole of that continent. Asa 
missionary enterprise, therefore, the colonization of Africa by the descen- 
dants of' Africans on this continent deserves, and no doubt will receive, the 
countenance and support of the whole Christian world.” Report, p. 14. 


And Mr. Clay, in a speech before the Society, January 18, 
1848, said: 


“What Christian is there who does not feel a deep interest in sending 
forth missionaries to convert the dark heathen, and bring them within the 
pale of Christianity? But what missionaries can be so potent as those it is 
our purpose to transport to the shores of Africa? Africans themselves by 
birth, or sharing at least African blood, will not all their feelings, all their 
best affections, induce them to seek the good of their countrymen? At this 
moment there are four or five thousand colonists who have been sent to 
Africa under the care of this Society ; and I will venture to say that they 
will accomplish, as missionaries of the Christian religion, more to disseminate 
its blessings than all the rest of the missionaries throughout the world.” 
Report, p. 61. 


Now, with all respect for those who entertain this idea of the 
necessary operation of the colonies, we must say that we have no 
belief at all in the evangelization of Africa by any such means. 
And after much reading and reflection upon the subject of coloni- 
zation, and long observation, too, of the operation of Christian 
Missions, we say deliberately that we regard this aspect of the 
scheme of Colonization as its weakest and most unreal aspect. 

We suppose that one especial occasion of this opinion is the 
belief which has arisen, that white men cannot live in Africa; and 
that, consequently, if Africa is to be evangelized at all, it must be 
by negroes. And at the same time, benevolent hearts, looking to 
find some explanation of the permission given in God’s providence 
for the introduction, by so much violence and so much suffering, 
of slaves and slavery on this continent, have eagerly seized upon 
this opinion as the explanation of this mystery. Now, we are not 
of those who see mystery in any of the movements of Providence, 
once it is admitted that sin is in this world by God’s permission. | 
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That is the mystery. After that, nothing which men suffer here is 
mysterious. But if a solution of slavery in this aspect of it must 
be had, it is surely enough of explanation when we see thousands 
of these African slaves admitted into the Christian Church all 
through the South. It is not necessary to the vindication of God’s 
ways to man, supposing man could without presumption undertake 
such a vindication, that we should say the evangelization of Africa 
Is to grow out of slavery. If there grow out of it the civilizing 
and Christianizing our slaves, that is vindication enough. But is 
it not presumption for us to say that Africa cannot be evangelized 
except by blacks? Is the Divine Author of Christian Missions 
limited in power, so that he cannot take care of white men who go 
to carry thither His Word? Or supposing that Africa is to be the 
grave-yard of the European, American, or Asiatic races, as often 
as they may in humble faith undertake to avangelize Africa; sup- 
posing this is appointed to be so, we ask is the difficulty of sickly 
or deadly climates the only difficulty in that work of converting 
the world which has been undertaken by our Omnipotent Captain ? 

In point of fact, we do not believe the allegation that the white 
man cannot live in Africa. Mr. Wilson, who lived there himself 
eighteen years, expresses the opinion that the danger has been 
greatly magnified, is common to negro and to white men, is pecu- 
liar to certain localities, and is greatly attributable to that want of 
experience which always endangers the stranger in a strange land. 
He says: 


“ Commander Chamberlain of Her Britannic Majesty’s brig Britomart, 
informed the writer that he had been cruising on the coast nearly two years, 
without having lost a man, or having had, so far as he knew, a single case 
of African fever on board his vessel; the United States sloop of war York- 
town, with a crew of nearly two hundred men, cruised on the coast two 
years without having lost a single man; and the writer was informed by 
Capt. Bell, that he had never had a healthier crew in any part of the 
world.” Page 449. 

He tells us ‘there are not less than three thousand whites now living 
on that coast and on the Islands adjacent; and that if you add to this the 
floating population engaged in commerce and the suppression of the slave- 
trade, the whole white population cannot be less than six or eight thousand.” 
“ And we may add to all this, that there is a considerable number of indi- 
viduals of affluence, who reside in that country as a matter of preference.” 
Page 522. 

‘On this subject, I have no convictions I would wish to conceal. The 
insalubrity of the climate has been, and I presume ever will be, to a greater 
or less extent, a serious hinderance to the progress of the Gospel in Western 
Africa; and this difficulty exists, be it known, irrespective of the kind of 
agency that may be employed in carrying it on. For the colowred man 
from these United States is as sure to feel the effects of the climate as the 
white man; and if the physical constitution of the former possesses some 
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advantage in adapting itself more readily to the climate, I am not sure but 
the other will have equally as much advantage in his superior discretion and 
the precautionary measures which he will practice to preserve his health. 
The difficulty in either case, however, has been unduly magnified.” Page 
511. 

“The Christian public in this country has had no means of forming a 
judgment on the subject, except by the number of deaths that have occurred 
among their missionaries; and these have been paraded before the public 
mind by the opposers of African Missions with such studied care, that no one 
case has failed to produce its full effect.” 

‘Now, while no one can be more sensible than ourselves of the extent 
and severity of these losses, we feel that it has been specially unfortunate 
for the cause of truth and humanity, that the attendant circumstances and 
collateral causes of most of these calamities have not been made equally 
prominent at the same time.” 

‘And first, there are certain points along the coast of Africa, as in all 
other countries, that, by local causes, have been rendered more unhealthy 
than the country generally. Of these, none are supposed to be more so than 
Sierra Leone and Cape Messurado. I do not remember ever to have heard 
a dissent from this opinion by a single individual whose judgment was enti- 
tled to respect; and yet it is from statistics of sickness and mortality that 
have occurred at these two places, chiefly, that the public, both in England 
and America, have derived their impressions of the unhealthiness of the 
country at large.” 

‘‘ But there are other and still weightier considerations.”’ 

“T allude to the peculiar difficulties and trials in which most of the 
missions to Africa have had their origin.” 

‘Tt will be borne in mind, that all of them, except those of Sierra Leone 
and Gambia, have been founded within the last twenty-five years. The 
places selected for most of these were not only new and unbroken ground, so 
far as all missionary influence was concerned, but many of them were located 
in the bosom of heathen tribes, who had scarcely any intercourse with the 
civilized world. Most of the missionaries were pioneers in a difficult under- 
taking. They were unfurnished with missionary experience, and in many 
instances, they were without the aid of Christian counsel. ‘They found 
themselves, at the commencement of their labours, among a people who 
could not comprehend the object of their mission, and who regarded all 
their professions of friendship and disinterestedness with distrust. They 
were ignorant of the native character, and it required much labour to master 
their barbarous languages, through which alone they could arrive at correct 
knowledge of their character, or hope to influence their minds. In many 
instances, they were without medical aid, and in others, when physicians 
were at hand, those physicians themselves were inexperienced in the treat- 
ment of African diseases; and in every instance, the missionaries were 
pressed down by the cares, anxieties, and responsibilities incident to all new 
misions. So that, when all these things are taken into the account, we 
almost wonder that the mortality has not been greater; we almost marvel 
that any have escaped.” 

es But this perilous crisis, we believe, has been passed. The most for- 
midable obstacles have been removed, and the missionary work, it is believed, 
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wili henceforth move forward more easily and with less sacrifice of life. 
Missionaries in that country, notwithstanding their losses, their reverses, 
their afflictions and bereavements, have been sustained in their work, and 
obtained a firm footing on many points along that coast. A large amount 
of missionary experience has been acquired: the roughness of native 
character has been smoothed down; the habits, customs, and feelings of the 
natives are better understood by the missionaries; and the objects of the 
missionaries are better understood by the natives. Many of the most diffi- 
cult dialects of the country have been reduced to writing, and now serve, 
not only as easy and direct channels of conveying religious truth to the 
minds of the people, but will serve as a clue to the acquisition of all other 
languages in the country. Missionaries going to that country hereafter, 
will find missionary brethren on the ground to welcome them and give them 
all needed counsel and aid. In this way they will escape much of the 
wasting care and anxieties that were unavoidable at the commencement of 
this undertaking. They may now go to Africa with the reasonable prospect 
of diwing; and if they cannot calculate upon enjoying the same amount of 
vigorous and elastic health that they would in their native country, they 
may at least expect to have strength enough to proclaim the unsearchable 
riches of the Gospel to thousands of their fellow-men who are perishing for 
the want of it. There is a reasonable prospect that white missionaries, 
provided they are endowed with the faith, the courage and the perseverance 
befitting their high calling, may live in that country to establish Christian 
churches there, which will be able, in due time, not only to sustain them- 
selves, but to communicate their blessings to the remotest region of that 
benighted continent. This is all we can promise. This is the view of the 
subject upon which we base our arguments. We believe no obstacles lie 
in the way of this undertaking as thus stated, except such as have been 
permitted by God, to try the faith and courage of his people. The bare 
existence of trials and difficulties, provided they are not insuperable, is never 
a sufficient cause for abandoning any great and good undertaking. No 
great result, fraught with blessings to mankind, has ever been achieved in 
this apostate world of ours, except by a triumph of patient perseverance 
over difficulties and discouragements. Human probabilities have always 
been arrayed against the promises of the Bible; and if missionaries were to 
look at the former, without regard to the latter, every field of missionary 
labour would have been abandoned long ere this.””—Pages 512-15. : 

There is another prevalent idea, having reference to the Vatives 
of Africa, which has contributed to create the opinion we are 
considering, viz: the idea that the aborigines of Africa are so 
turbulent and savage in their habits that no missionary could live 
among them, except so far as he might enjoy the countenance and 
protection of some civilized power which the natives would hold 
in fear. On this subject, we quote from Mr. Wilson, not only to 
show how little weight is due to such an objection to white missions 
in Africa, (an objection by the way, which would apply equally to 
bldck ones) but also to exhibit to our readers, the nobleness of 
character, and of feelings, and of behaviour, which go to make up 
the true Missionary of the cross. 
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“Tt (this current idea) has its origin in such low views of the nature 
and power of the Gospel; it so dishonours the promise of the Saviour to be 
with his disciples to the end of the world, and is so completely refuted by 
the history of missions in almost every portion of the habitable world, that 
it might safely be thrust aside as an argument unworthy of serious consid- 
eration.” 

“Tt is, in reality, but the revival of that oft-refuted idea, that civilization 
must precede Christianity in reclaiming the heathen tribes of the earth ; 
and the argument is specially unfortunate when applied to Africa, inasmuch 
as her history furnishes many of the most striking illustrations of the utter 
impotency of all secular power to benefit a heathen people. And while 
there is no set of men in the world whose situation and circumstances 
naturally lead them to set a higher value upon the blessings of enlightened 
governments than the missionaries of the cross, in the majority of cases, 
nevertheless, they find themselves in circumstances where duty to the heathen 
compels them to protest against the measures and designs of these very 
governments.” 

‘But, apart from all speculation, what is there, it may be asked, in the 
history of missions in Western Africa, to warrant the opinion under consid- 
eration.” 

“No one who has given attention to the subject, can be ignorant of the 
fact that, of the numerous missionary stations established in that country 
during the last fifteen years, the majority of them are located, not only 
beyond the jurisdiction of all civil governments, but many of them in situa- 
tions where no civilized government on earth could render them aid, 
however urgent might be their distress.” 

“And yet we ask, what one of those stations has been cut off by native 
violence? What spot of African soil has been stained with the blood of 
these missionaries? Is there an individual in whose mind are not called 
up associations of unparallelled cruelty in connection with the names of 
Ashanti, Dehomi, Badagry, and Kalibar? And yet in these dark abodes 
of cruelty, Christian missions have been planted; the Gospel is statedly 
preached; missionaries live in peace and security, and pursue their worl 
with a confident assurance that, ere long even these dark habitations will be 
filled with the light and blessings of the Gospel.” 

‘“‘As there seems to be a general misapprehension in relation to native 
character, as found in Africa, I may be excused for introducing personal 
experience in illustration of the subject.” 

‘During my residence in that country, [ have traveled many thousands 
of miles among these people, sometimes on water and sometimes by land, 
among tribes to whom I was known, and among those who had never seen 
a white man. I have gone among them in times of peace and in times of 
war. Ihave visited them at their homes, and I have met them on their way 
to shed the blood of their fellow-men. And yet, in all these journeyings 
among remote, and to me, unknown tribes, I never thought it necessary to 
furnish myself with a single implement of defence, nor was I ever placed 
in circumstances where there would have been any just cause for using such 
a weapon, even if I had been supplied.”’ 

__ “Among those of the natives to whom I was known as a Minister of the 
living God, I have generally traveled alone; and on many occasions when 
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called upon to visit the sick, or to perform some other errand of mercy, I 
have passed through the largest villages alone and in the middle of the 
night, with a feeling of as much security as I could possibly have felt in 
traversing the streets of any city in these United States, under similar 
circumstances. And so far from finding it impossible to live among them, 
I may further add, that during the whole term of my residence in that 
country, I scarcely remember to have heard a single syllable from the lips 
of one of these people which could, in any just sense, be construed as an 
intentional insult to myself.” 

“Tt is far from my intention to leave the impression, that the natives of 
Africa are perfectly inoffensive in their habits. They are heathen in the 
full sense of that word, and no missionary can live among them without 
finding ample cause of perplexity and annoyance. But when it is affirmed 
that the missionary cannot live among them on account of their turbulence 
and lawlessness, the assertion is without foundation.’ Pages 509-11. 


It is not true, then, either that the climate or the natives of 
Africa are such as to make it indispensable that her heathen tribes 
be furnished with the gospel only by black men. And as to their 
being no hope of their evangelization except from the colonies of 
Liberia, we say, the pretence is perfectly contrary to all history, 
and to the Bible. 

It has, indeed, been asserted by an authority which we esteem 
very high, that ‘Europe became what she is by colonization, and 
by this, America was christianized,” and that ‘colonization has 
been, in past ages, the great and glorious plan of missions.” But 
we thinka great, and wise, and good man never made a greater 
error. We assert, unhesitatingly, on the contrary, that from the 
beginning, Christianity has been propagated by Missionaries in 
distinction from Colonists. We have tried, in vain, to recall a 
single instance recorded in Ecclesiastical history, ancient or modern, 
in which colonization has established the gospel among a heathen 
people. America was, indeed, christianized by colonies, but the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America were not so christianized. The 
colonists took the soil of America and christianized it, in the sense 
of growing up upon it into a great and mighty Christian, nation, 
but they exterminated the Indians that dwelt upon it formerly. 
And as to Europe, it was Missionaries that converted her as well 
as Asia, and it is Missionaries that are, by God’s blessing, to con- 
vert Africa. 

Any respectable work on Ecclesiastical History will verify our 
assertions. The Book of the Acts tells us.that the Apostles carried 
the gospel in that early day to nations near and remote. “ Eusebius 
tells us that in the second century Pantenus carried it to the 
Indians, by which may be meant either the Persians, Parthians, 
Medes, Arabians, Ethiopians, or Lybians. Jerome thought it was 
those we now call East Indians, for he represents him as sent to 
instruct the Brahmins.” In the second century, we first find une- 
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quivocal proofs of the existence of churches in Transalpine Gaul, 
now called France. But who planted them? History tells us it 
was Pothinus, “a man of distinguished piety and devotedness to 
Christ, in company with Irenaeus and other holy men, who pro- 
ceeded from Asia to Gaul, and there instructed the people with 
such success that he gathered churches of Christians at Lyons and 
Vienne, of which Pothinus himself was the first Bishop.” Emi- 
nent French writers have, indeed, disputed about the precise origin 
of their churches, but none of them pretend to say that colonies 
brought the gospel to Gaul—it was these Missionaries, or it was 
those missionaries. 

In the third century, “the Goths, a ferocious and warlike peo- 
ple that inhabited Mcesia and Thrace, and made perpetual incur- 
sions into the neighbouring provinces, received a knowledge of 
Christ from certain Priests whom they carried captive from Asia. 
Philostorgius says it was the influence of the Christian captives 
which induced the Goths to invite Christian teachers among 
them.” But whether the one account or the other be correct, it 
was still, in either case, individual teaching and testifying which 
converted those Goths. 

In the fourth century, “ Gregory first persuaded private indi- 
viduals in Armenia, afterwards the King Tiridates, and finally the 
Nobles to embrace Christianity, and for thus driving away the 
mists of superstition from their minds, this missionary was called 
‘the Illuminator.’ It was he who gradually spread Christianity 
throughout that country.” “In the middle of this century, Fru- 
mentius proceeded from Egypt into Abyssinia, and baptized the 
king and many of the nobles.” “To the Georgians, a Christian 
woman, who had been carried captive thither, was the first mis- 
sionary. She persuaded them to send for other teachers to Con- 
stantinople.” 

Hitherto, we read of no conversions to Christianity, except 
through the teachings of missionaries. But we are descending far 
from the pure fountain head, and the stream begins to be muddy. 
We have just been reading of a part of the Goths converted by 
their captives. Now we hear of Constantine the Great “ vanquish- 
ing them and the Sarmatians, and engaging great numbers of them 
to become Christians.” Whether he “engaged” them tothis change 
by the mere effect of the vanquishing, or whether he brought them 
over by teaching, we are not told; but it is plain that colonization 
was not the means of their conversion. “ But still, a large part of 
the nation remained (says Mosheim,) estranged from Christ until 
the time of the Emperor Valens, who permitted them to pass the 
Danube and inhabit Dacia, &. on condition. that they would be 
subject to the Roman laws and embrace Christianity, to which 
condition their king Fritigern consented.” They were bought to 
be Christians by the Emperor Valens, and they were probably just — 
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about such Christians as Constantine “engaged” the others to be, 
when he vanquished them. Mosheim remarks, that in this cen- 
tury whole nations as well as individuals found cogent reasons for 
embracing Christianity in the fear of the Roman arms, and the 
desire of pleasing the Emperor. “ Yet (says he) no person well 
informed in the history of this period, will ascribe the extension of 
Christianity wholly to these causes. For it is manifest that the 
untiring zeal of the bishops and other holy men, the pure and de- 
vout lives which many of the Christians exhibited, the translations 
of the sacred volume, and the excellence of the Christian religion, 
were as efficient motives with many persons, as the arguments 
from worldly advantage and disadvantage were with others.” 
Nothing is said of colonies in this century as the means of spreading 
Christianity. But special mention is made of “ the great Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, who travelled through the provinces of Gaul ; 
persuaded many to renounce their idols and embrace Christianity; 
destroyed their temples and threw down their statues; and who 
therefore, deserved the title of the Apostle of the Gauls.” Hewas 
evidently a great missionary. 

In the fifth century we find a still muddier stream. ‘The 
German nations who rent in pieces the Western Roman Empire 
were either Christians before that event or they embraced Chris- 
tianity after establishing their kingdoms, in order to reign more 
securely among the Christians. But at what time, and by whose 
instrumentality the Vandals, the Suevi, the Alans, and some others, 
became Christians, is still uncertain, and is likely to remain so. 
As tothe Burgundians who dwelt along the Rhine, and thence 
passed into Gaul, it appears from Socrates that they voluntarily 
became Christians, near the commencement of the century. Their 
motive to this step was the hope that Christ, or the Ged of the 
Romans, who they were informed was immensely powerful, would 
protect them from the incursions and ravages of the Huns. They 
afterwards joined the Arian party, to which also the Vandals, 
Suevi, and Goths, were addicted.” 

In this century Clovis or Lewis, king of the Franks, “ when in 
a desperate situation in battle with the Allemanni implored the 
aid of Christ, and vowed to worship him as God, if he gained the 
victory. He did conquer, and stood to his promises, and was 
baptized at Rheims; some thousands of Franks followed his 
example.” But in his case, we read of something better than 
existed in the case of the Germans. He had “a wite, Clotildis, a 
Christian, and she had long recommended Christ to him in vain.” 
She was the Missionary, and planted the seed in his mind which 
at last germinated. 

In this century also, we read of Succathus, a Scotchman, whose 
name was changed to Patricius (Patrick) who converted many of 
the Irish to Christianity. He was “the Apostle of Ireland,” that 
is, its missionary. 
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Mosheim very properly comments upon the mixture of motives 
which operated with many in this century, to abandon their false 
gods and profess Christianity. There is not a word however, about 
colonization as the means of any of them being, either “soundly” 
or “unsoundly” converted. 

In the sixth century we are told that “Gregory the Great, sent 
forty Benedictine Monks into Britain, with Augustine at their head, 
to complete the work which Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, had begun to accomplish, partly by her own influence and 
partly by that of the ministers of religion whom she had brought 
with her from Paris.” By this double missionary effort, the King 
and the people of Kent were converted. 

The seventh century witnessed various missionary labours among 
the Gauls, the Franks, and other nations of the West, and also the 
splendid success of the Nestorians of the Kast, who, “ with ineredi- 
ble industry and perseverance, laboured to propagate the Gospel 
from Syria and India, among the barbarous and savage nations 
inhabiting the deserts and the remotest shores of Asia. And that 
their zeal was not inefficient, appears from numerous proofs still 
existing In particular, the vast empire of China was, by their 
zeal and industry, enlightened with the light of Christianity.” 

In the eighth century we still read of Christianity being dissem- 
inated in the remote East by the Nestorians. In Europe, Boniface 
was famous as a missionary, aud was called “The Apostle of 
Germany.” So was Corbinian, and so too, was Pirmin, a French 
Monk, and so was Lebwin, an English one. They were, doubtless, 
not missionaries of an uncorrupted Christianity, yet they were 
spreading their doctrines by individual persuasions and arguments 
and influence. Charlemagne in this century, sought to convert 
the Saxons by force of arms, joined to rewards, and at length 
succeeded. 

We should wear out the patience of our readers were we to 
pursue this investigation all down through the dark ages. The 
result however, would be still the same; constant endeavours 
amidst all the superstition of the times to propagate opinions, and 
always by the missionary in distinction from the colonist! Even 
where the power of Kings and armies is employed, still it is in 
connection with teachers individually engaged in propagating 
opinions, and never by colonies sent out for that purpose. Coming 
down to the sixteenth century, when the Reformation took place, 
we read, that “the Roman Pontiff, after losing a great part of 
Europe, were roused to new zeal to propagate Christianity in other 
parts of the world. For no better method occurred to them, both 
for repairing the loss they had sustained in Europe, and for vindi- 
cating their claims to the title of common fathers of the Christian 
Church. Therefore, soon after the institution of the celebrated 
society of Jesuits, in the year 1540, they were especially charged 
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constantly to train up suitable men, to be commissioned, and sent 
by the Pontiffs into the remotest regions as preachers of the religion 
of Christ. With what fidelity and zeal the order obeyed their injunc- 
tion, may be learned from the long list of histories which describe 
the labours and perils encountered by vast numbers of the frater- 
nity, while propagating Christianity among the pagan nations.” 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, iii, 84. 

In the seventeenth century, (1622,) was established at Rome, 
the famous “ Congregatio de propaganda fide.” Then in 1627, 
also at Rome, ‘the College or Seminary for propagating the faith,” 
and in 1663 in France, “the Congregation of Priests for Foreign 
Missions,” and likewise the “ Parisian Seminary for Missions 
to Foreign Nations.” From these colleges and societies (says 
Mosheim) issued those swarms of missionaries who travelled over 
the whole world, so far as it is yet discovered, and from amongst 
the most ferocious nations gathered. congregations that were, if not 
in reality, yet in name and in some of their usages, Christians.” 

Efforts were made (we are told by the same historian) to rouse 
the Lutherans in imitation of the Roman Catholics to missionary 
enterprizes. But the situation of the Lutheran princes and various 
other causes, combined to make these efforts vain. ‘“ But the 
Rteformed,. (he remarks) and especially the English and Dutch, 
whose mercantile adveitures carried them to the remotest parts of 
the world, and who planted extensive colonies during this century 
in Asia, Africa, and America, enjoyed the best advantages for 
extending the limits of the Christian Church. Nor did these 
nations wholly neglect this duty, although they are taxed with 
grasping at the wealth of the Indians, but neglecting their souls, 
and perhaps they did not perform so much as they might have 
done.” Vol. iil, p. 294. 

Here, then, for the first time, we come upon colonies in 
connection with the religious condition and prospects of heathen 
. people; and certainly no great advantage appears to have arisen 
from them to the cause of the propagation of faith or opinions. 
We do not forget the missionary labours of that ‘“ Apostle to the 
Indians,” John Eliot, nor of his noble compeers, the Mayhews ; 
but we deny that their influence was that of colonists as distin- 
guished from missionaries. We deny that their success in convert- 
ing the Indians is any more to be attributed to the colonies of 
English around them, than the withering, blighting influence of 
those colonies of white men upon the Indians, isto be attributed to 
these missionaries. With as much justice the influence of the 
Christian missionaries in the Sandwich Islands may be attributed 
tothe European and American settlers there, who are to a great 
extent, enemies of the missionaries and of Christianity ! 

It would, therefore, be altogether a new feature in the conduct 
of Christian missions to send out colonies with a view to converting 
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heathen people. And not only would this be a new feature in the 
conduct of Christian Missions, but its being applied to Africa is a 
singular feature in this new missionary theory of the coloni- 
zationists. Only in reference to that continent, do they advocate 
colonization as an improvement upon preaching and teaching the 
gospel of Christ. We may depend on missionaries to do the work 
in all other countries, but in Africa it has to be done by colonies! 

This new theory of Foreign Missions, is contrary to all modern 
as well as ancient missionary experience. We assert, and we do 
it with full knowledge of what we say, that missionaries in heathen 
countries now, do not find the presence of Englishmen, or of 
Americans generally, any advantage to them in their work. 
Indeed, they consider it a hindrance, except in those few cases in 
which these parties are men of decided and consistent piety. And 
the reason is obvious. The inconsistent conduct, the dishonesty, 
or the sabbath-breaking of one such American, whether seaman or 
merchant, or-consul, speaks to the natives more powerfully against 
Christianity than many sermons of the missionary can speak in its 
favour. Missionaries would generally, much prefer to be alone 
among the heathen than to have irreligious compatriots near them. 
The want of their protection and their society, they consider ‘a 
small evil, compared with the hindrance of their presence and 
example. And how much more certainly, must the influence and 
example of irreligious colonists always counterwork and oppose all 
the good instructions of good men in the colony. 

There can be no doubt whatever, to any one who has had any 
experience in such affairs, or who will carefully consider the subject, 
that a colony of settlers from another country speaking another 
language, and belonging to another nation, and professing another 
religion, (even though their complexion may be the same with that 
of the natives) must, in a thousand ways, come into collision and 
conflict with them; and that the consequence must be mutual 
jealousy and hatred and strife, so, that in the end, one or the other 
must succumb. All these difficulties attend the effort to propagate 
Christianity by colonists in distinction from missionaries. The 
colonist is very apt to be their enemy, but the missionary is the 
friend of the heathen. He lives for them. He dies forthem. He 
has renounced home and friends for them. He is devoted to their 
good and is their servant for Christ’s sake. And they know that 
these things are so. 

In confirmation of these remarks upon the inevitable mutual 
jealousy and hatred of natives and colonists, we quote Mr. Wilson’s 
kind and cautious hints to the Colonization Society: 


“There are some things connected with the management of these settle- 
ments, as well as the manner in which trade is conducted, that are very 
prejudicial to the improvement of thie natives, and they ought to be corrected.” 
Page 442. 
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“ Another object which ought. to be kept constantly before the minds of 
those who feel an interest in the general welfare of the country is, that the 
moral and religious improvement of the natives should be cared for as well as 
that of the Liberians. If one class is educated and improved to the neglect 
of the other, then the neglected one must be doomed to the task of drawing 
water and hewing wood all the days of their life; and their fate must be that of 
all other barbarous tribes who have been brought in contact with civilized men 
without the intervention of the gospel.” Page 410. 

“Tn consequence, however, of frequent collisions between the colonists 
and the natives, which kept the minds of the latter in an unfit state to receive 
religious impressions; and in consequence of the jealousy with which the 
colonists looked upon the efforts of the missionaries to raise the natives in the 
scale of civilization and intelhgence; and in consequence of legislation which 
had the tendency to embarrass the labours of the missionaries, the mission. 
was transferred to the Gabun in 1842, where it has been carried on efficiently 
ever since.” Page 501. 


We quote also, to the same effect, some remarks from the pen, 
we suppose, of a coloured man in Liberia, copied from the Liberia 
Herald of June 18, 1856: 


“T am very sorry for this spirit, too prevalent among Americo-Liberians, 
who are, by the way, overrun with missionaries, while thousands and tens of 
thousands of natives are perishing for lack of knowledge. It is time, high 
time, for Churches and Boards to say, ‘So I turn to the Gentiles.’ In my 
humble opinion, gospel fat, gospel foundered, gospel sick, gospel free, and 
gospel hardened; the gospel thrown away in the street until loathed as it 
were; how can any other feeling toward missionaries prevail among those 
who Jook only at the bread they eat, and envy what they do not give!” 

“Should God turn these blessings into a curse, while three and four 
missionaries are stationed among some two or three hundred Americo- 
Liberians, and three and four denominations at work in one small hamlet, we 
should not repine. The missionaries are not to be blamed; they are sent. 
In the mean time, whole tribes of ten and twenty thousand native Liberians, 
(all destined, I hope, to be one nation and one people,) hear not the preacher's 
ery, ‘Come over and help us.’ No book-man sits before their children, and 
when schools are sent them, the same ignorant gabbers say, ‘ better send them 
powder, and shot, and fire, and death’ ‘wasting money,’ ‘eating up means,’ 
‘making them more able to cheat and rob, ‘bigger rascals, and villains.’ 
And just as it goes; what teachers ever taught boys wickedness # Alas! for 
men, I believe the duties of the church to be marked out by God. I do not 
expect to see the good only of civilization and education. There is evil in 
Christian nations, evil and good seem to go together, tares and the wheat 
are in the same field, and the bad apparently looks the prevailing thing; evil 


ever had the majority, and when will the world be better?” 
“A TRAVELLER.” 


This ‘Traveller,’ of whatever complexion he may be, is evi- 
dently aman of sense. There is great good sense in his last remark 
that, there is always evil in Christian nations mixed with the good 
and predominating over it, and that we must not expect to see only 
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what is good in civilization or education. If we send only civiliza- 
tion (and that but half civilized itselt,) to Africa we must not expect 
that we shall see “only good,” or even chiefly good, come out of 
it. The heathen of Africa to be made better, need a mightier 
influence than civilization; the influence of Divine illumination 
and grace. 
Some of the orators of the Society represent every colonist at 
Liberia asa missionary! So far is this from being true, if the 
judgment and experience of wise and good men may be taken, 
(men who have for years, directed the affairs of Foreign Missions 
from these United States to all the heathen world) that we have 
heard them say they never knew a single coloured man in this 
country, whom they would be willing to commission as a missionary 
to the heathen! Coloured men to be preachers to the colonists 
they had sent out; but to go alone amongst the heathen, as 
missionaries, they had never known any that were fit. And yet 
ee who have had no experience in the conduct of Foreign 
issions imagine that every colonist that is sent forth to Liberia is 
a missionary of Christianity! These simple hearted persons know 
very little of the nature and cireumstances of heathen society, or 
they would be less sanguine of the results of indiscriminately 
thrusting forth poor, unprepared, free negroes upon it. There is 
not a Missionary Society in this country, that has had even twenty 
years experience, but has been led to feel more and more impressed 
with the necessity of more carefully selecting even the ministers of 
the gospel whom it sends forth. And the reason is, because some 
minesters, even educated men and men approved at home, have 
been found unable to pass unhurt through the ordeal that awaited 
them amongst the heathen. Yet here is a Society that will receive 
from any planter in South Carolina, one hundred negroes for their 
colonies to-morrow, if he will pay (or if the Society can beg the 
money to pay) their passage and six months provisions; and these 
one hundred negroes, good, bad, and indifferent, are to be consid- 


ered so many missionaries of the gospel of Christ! Well may Mr. 
Wilson say: 


“ The idea of gathering up coloured people indiscriminately, in this country 
aud setting them down upon the shores of Africa, with the design or expecta- 
tion that they will take the lead in diffusing a pure Christianity among the 
natives, deserves to be utterly rejected by every friend of Africa, A proposi- 
tion to transport white men in the same indiscriminate manner to some other 
heathen country, with the. view of evangelizing the natives of that country 
would be regarded, to say the least, as highly extravagant.” Page 507. 


Upon what principle of sober sense can such rash proceedings 
be approved? Who can doubt that every company of blacks sent 
out thus, from a Southern plantation, or from a Northern cit 


or 
community, carries out at least, twenty fold more of the world : 


yand 
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the flesh, and the devil, than of Christian character, or of the 
experience of God’s grace in the heart? And are the world, and 
the flesh, and the devil, in the hearts of poor, ignorant, depraved 
men, so very different in Africa, from what they are in America, 
that the sending forth of a cargo of such influences is to be consid- 
ered a Christian missionary operation ? 

The, Lord Jesus Christ himself, was the author of Christian 
missions. He ordained,a very simple means for the conversion of 
the world. It was just preaching and teaching. “Go teach all 
nations,” said he. And the Apostle Paul, himself a most distin- 
guished and successful missionary, tells us that the means appointed 
by the Lord Jesus Christ to this end, is just “the foolishness of 
preaching.” ‘*We preach, (said he,) Christ crucified, to the Jews 
a stumbling block and to the Greeks foolishness, but to them who 
are called both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” Thisis avery simple means. But it is employed 
by an almighty agent, the Divine Spirit, who accompanies the 
faithful use of it, all the world over, with his omnipotent grace. 
It is this. omnipotent influence of the Spirit of God, which alone 
can do anything for the heathen. And He will be honoured by us 
in the employment of what He devises and reveals, or else His 
blessing shall be withheld. If we substitute a new and a different 
means from that which the Head of the church has promised to 
bless, we must not expect his blessing. The Colonization Society 
may move heaven and earth, may enlist the general government, 
and all the people of this country, in the scheme of sending the 
free blacks to Africa, and they may urge on the movement by 
pleading that it alone can and will christianize Africa. But let it 
not be expected that all this effort and noise can change the 
ordinance of Jesus Christ. It pleases God, by the foolishness of 
preaching, to save them that believe, and by nothing else; espe- 
cially by nothing that man devises, and in which the wisdom and 
the contrivance of man are seen conspicuous. 

We do not undertake to say, that the missionaries by whom 
Africa is to be converted to God, must be white men, any more 
than we can allow others to say they must necessarily be black 
men. God will raise up whom he will for that work. But what 
we do say is, that according to the Bible and all church history, 
God will convert Africa in no other way than he has converted, or 
will convert any other country, viz: by the foolishness of preaching, 
and by the doctrine of the cross, and by the use of men called by 
him to preach this preaching, and to teach this doctrine. 

_ In conclysion, we must be permitted to say to the Colonization 
Society, that they should learn a lesson from the “steamships 
effort,” to béware of rash measures, and of rash men. The colony 
might well say of the Society, ‘“‘Save me from my friends,” and 
the Society might well say the same of the Naval Committee of 
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the House of Representatives, that agreed to urge for them that 
gigantic measure. Legislative benevolence is always the most 
fumbling and bungling benevolence in the world. The greatest 
enemies of the Society and its colonies, need not have desired them 
any greater misfortune, than the adoption of that mad report would 
have been. The Society have put their hand to a work whose very 
magnitude and difficulties should make them sober. Let them 
beware of rash councils, and hasty plans. Let them eschew the 
great swelling words to which the writers of their reports, and the 
orators of their annual meetings have been so much addicted. 
We know not, nor do they, whether the Providence that brought 
the negroes here, intends to take them, even those now free, back 
to Africa or not. If He designs it to be done, His hand will do it, 
for no mortal’s can. If He designs to bless the African race with 
Christianity, He will do that also, for it is beyond the power of 
man. And of one thing we may be sure, that the methods b 
which He will accomplish this latter object, never will be found to 
be the employment of darkness to enlighten darkness, or corruption 
to purify corruption. And though He may make use of some of 
Africa’s own children, to raise their mother up from degradation, 
they will, doubtless, be men who have personally experienced 
another transformation, than any which a mere removal from 
America to Africa can work in the Colonists of Liberia. 


Art. II].—JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


“ The Lofe-of John Randolph of Roanoke. By Hucu A. Garvann. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1851.” 


Ture is not in history, nor inthe annals of fiction, a more singular 
character than John Randolph of Roanoke. Of all the public men 
who have figured in our national history, while he lived, he excited 
the most curiosity ; and now that he is dead, he seems more like a 
myth than a historical personage. He appears in the popular 
accounts of him, so odd a compound of great qualities and little 
ones, of strong common sense and puerile whims, of warm affec- 
tions and deadly hate, that many, to this day, even with the 
information given in Mr. Garland’s volumes, are at a loss, whether 
to place him amongst wise men or fools, sane men or mad men. 
In this uncertainty in regard to Mr. Randolph’s character, we, who 
often saw him in our youth, arid witnessed some of his pariia- 
mentary efforts, have thought it might interest our readers to have 
this remarkable man sketched for their consideration. 
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In one respect, Mr. Randolph stands alone as a politician. He 
was the only man, who carried into the national legislature, the 
baronial spirit of the Southern gentry of the colonial times. 
Virginia was the largest of the States, both in population and 
territory at the formation of the federal Constitution. Her large 
land proprietors, with their numerous slaves, lived in the habitual 
exercise of the rights of hospitality. This engendered pride of 
family. Mr. Randolph’s was one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished of the old Virginia families. He was born to ancestral 
wealth and pride. This social pride naturally begat political pride; 
and Virginia was considered, by Virginians, far above any other 
State. Of these social and political sentiments Mr. Randolph was 
a true representative. These sentiments made him a thorough 
State Rights man. He could hardly realize that other States were 
on equality with Virginia; much less that the authority of the 
federal government was paramount to hers. ‘* When I speak of my 
country (says Randolph) | mean the commonwealth of Virginia.” 
This-sentiment and the doctrine of State Rights were the main- 
spring of all Mr. Randolph’s political actions. He opposed every 
measure of every administration, which he thought inconsistent 
with State Rights or tended to increase the patronage of the federal 
government. He opposed, as we shall see, the embargo, and the 
entire system of restrictive commerce; the war with England, and 
all offensive war; the bank, the tariff and internal improvements ; 
the Missouri restriction either qualified by the Compromise or 
unqualified; the Panama Mission and all foreign alliances; the 
proclamation and the force bill. He never ceased to raise his 
voice “against the alarming encroachments of the federal govern- 
ment.” With this clue to Mr. Randolph’s political character, we 
will narrkte such incidents of' his life as will enable the reader to 
form a proper opinion of the statesman, the orator, and the man. 

Randoiph was born in June, 1773. His father died in 1776. 
His mother, who was a beautiful, accomplished, and pious woman, 
and only twenty-four years of age, had the care of the orphan boy. 
His mother bore him in her arms, in her flight fram the murderous 
and plundering troops of the infamous Arnold, when that traitor 
invaded Virginia in the year 1781. She found a hospitable retreat 
in the house of Mr. Ward of Wintopoke. Here, John Randolph 
sported in the plays of childhood with the little daughter of Mr. 
Ward. In the melancholy history of man, with its long chapters 
of sorrows, and its short chapters of joys, it 1s interesting to follow 
the footsteps of persons of mark as they pass along the path of 
time. Here in the family, where the mother of Randolph had 
found a refuge for herself and son, from the disasters of life is a 
little girl who is to weave around tne heart of that son the potent 
spell of a hopeless affection. This is a momentous fact, as we shall 
see, in the lite of John Randolph. When each of us reads over 
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the history of his own heart, as it is recorded in memory, from the 
first childish emotions to the deeper pathos of manhood, and views 
the moments of pleasure which relieve the general monotony, he 
realizes how much of human history is made up of feeling and 
sentiment. Biography has hitherto given entirely too exclusive a 
consideration to the mere business of a man’s life. In the secrets 
of his heart is the index to a man’s character to be found. Without 
a knowledge of these his character is often an enigma. And this 
was especially so with John Randolph. 

From a letter of Mr. Randolph’s, dated 5th of February, 1806, 
to his nephew Theodore B. Dudley, it is seen what his educational 
opportunities were. ‘At your time of life, my son, (says the letter,) 
I was even more ineligibly placed than you are, and would have 
given worlds for private seclusion and books. I never had either. 
You will smile when I tell you that the first map, I ever saw, was 
one of Virginia, when I was nearly fifteen, and that I never, until 
the age of manhood, possessed any treatise of geography other than 
an obsolete gazeteer of Salmon; and my sole atlas was five maps, 
if you will honour them with that name, contained in the gazetteer, 
each not quite as big as this page, of the three great eastern and the 
two western divisions of the globe. The best and only Latin diction- 
ary I ever owned you now possess. I had a small Greek Lexicon 
bought with my own pocket money, and many other books acquired 
in the same way (from ten to twenty years of age,) but those were 
merely books of amusement. I never was with any preceptor, one 
only excepted, (and he left school after I had been there only two 
months,) who would deserve to be called a Latin or Greek scholar. 
I never had any master of modern languages but an old Frenchman 
(some gentleman’s valet probably) who could neither write nor 
spell. I mention these things, my child, that you may not be 
disheartened. ’Tis true 1 am a very ignorant man, who is thought 
to have received a regular education.” In the fall of 1787, Mr. 
Randolph, then in his seventeenth year, entered Princeton College, 
but remained there only afew months. He afterwards entered 
William and Mary in Virginia. While there he fought a dnel with 
a fellow-student, who challenged him, on account of personalities 
applied to him by Randotph. With the second shot Randolph 
wounded his antagonist in the hip. 

In 1793 Mr. Randolph went to Philadelphia and entered, as a 
student of law, the office of his uncle, Edmund Randolph, the 
Attorney General of the United States. His uncle, in 1794, was 
made Secretary of State, in the place of Mr. Jefferson who had 
resigned. Asa member of his uncle’s family, and daily in his 
office, Mr. Randolph had the advantage of the most intelligent 
political conversation of the best men of the day, including General 


Vashington, at whose table, his uncle and himself were frequent . 


guests. 
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Edmund Randolph retired from the office of Secretary of State 
in September 1795. Mr. Randolph now returned home with all 
the pride and the tastes of a Virginia planter; and doubtless full 
of political aspirations. 

From the time that France sympathised with the American 
colonies in their contest with England for independence, French 
politics and French notions of government began to exert more or 
less influence in this country. English and French notions of 
government were then, as they are now, the very opposites of each 
other. English political philosophy calls for a divided authority, 
distributed amongst different departments of government, and 
amongst local institutions, established over the country, exercising 
independent though subordinate jurisdictions of theirown. French 
political philosophy, on the contrary, calls for administrative 
centralization, placing all authority in one central power. The one 
is the political philosophy of liberty, the other is the political 
philosophy of despotism. During our revolution, there grew up a 
party in every State, who ignored English institutions and were 
for fashioning our State governments after the French model of a 
legislature with but one chamber. Dr. Franklin was of this party. 
And through his influence Pennsylvania formed a government with 
a legislature of a single house. When he went to France, he took 
with him, the different American Oonstitutions, and submitted 
them to Mr. Turgot. That French politician, at once, approved 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania and condemned all the others, 
because (said he,) ‘‘ Instead of collecting all authority into one 
centre, that of the nation, they established different bodies, a body 
of Representatives, a Council, and a Governor, because there is in 
England, a House of Commons, a House of Lords, and a King.” 
This notion of a single legislative Assembly began to gain ground 
so rapidly in America, that the elder Adams in order to counteract 
it, in the beginning of the year 1787, published his “ Defence of 
the American Constitutions.” In September of the same year, the 
National Convention changed the Federal Constitution, from the 
single Assembly of the Confederation, to a government framed 
after the English model. Pennsylvania changed her government 
also; and all the States and Territories of this vast confederacy 
have now governments framed on the plan of the English. 

When, in 1789, the French Revolution burst with such stupen- 
dous fury on the world, all the nations of christendom were moved 
from their propriety. A vague notion, that a new era was at hand, 
prevailed universally. But different views of it, and all erroneous, 
were entertained. The friends of liberty saw in it, the beginning 
of universal freedom; the friends of despotism saw in it, the 
inauguration of universal anarchy. But so tremendous and over- 
whelming was the destruction, with which it laid waste all the 
institutions of the past, that the friends of liberty also began to 

41 
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fear universal anarchy. Burke ponent France was about to be 
expunged from the map of Europe. Only Mirabeau really under- 
stood the character of the movement. He wrote secretly to the 
King: “ Compare the present state of things with the old regime, 
and console yourself and take hope. A part, the greater part of 
the acts of the National Assembly, are decidedly favourable to 
monarchical government. Is it nothing to have got rid of parlia- 
ment, separate States, the clerical body, the privileged classes, and 
the nobility? Richelieu would have liked the idea of forming but 
one class of citizens; so level a surface assists the exercise of power. 
A series of absolute reigns would have done less for royal authority 
than this one year of revolution.” In fact the revolution was but 
the triumph of ancient Byzantine imperial notions of government 
over Tentonic notions and institutions. It was the movement of 
centralization through centuries culminating in the destruction of 
institutions, which had had universal sway over Europe, that 
recognized different orders, classes and professions, in society, and 
substituting for them a social and political organization resting on 
the equality of all ranks. It was the sudden and violent termina- 
tion of a work that had been going on for many generations. All 
Frenchmen had now become the equal servants of one master, 
who had monopolised all the powers which had theretofore been 
divided amongst various orders of men and amongst local institu- 
tions. There was equality, but no liberty. 

It was while French politics, such as we have described them, 
were mingling with American politics, that Mr. Randolph grew to 
manhood. At first, he thought the French revolution a movement 
of freedom: but the powerful delineations of its tendencies to root 
up ancient institutions, to sever the thread of history, presented by 
Burke, reversed his notions, and inspired him with detestation of 
French politics. Bonaparte he held in especial abhorrence after 
that military despot had become a leading actor on the theatre of 
those fearful times. With these sentiments Mr. Randolph entered 
into national politics; and in the year 1799 became a candidate 
for a seat in the House of Representatives of the United States, 
and was elected. 

Mr. Randolph, as we have seen, was for confining the Federal 
Constitution within the limits of a strict construction. Those who 
entertained this opinion, thought that the administration of Wash- 
ington tended to an undue augmentation of power and patronage 
in the federal government. Mr. Adams had succeeded to Wash- 
ington, and the suspicions and distrust, which reverence for 
Washington had suppressed, were now openly avowed by a strong 
party. Politics had too, in fact, assumed the character of a contest 
between Northern and Southern influences. There were jealousies, 
rivalries and bickerings between North and South. Prior to the - 
war of independence, the intercourse and trade between the 
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N orthern and Southern colonies had been small, and the alliance 
during the struggle had not brought the people of the two sections 
much into contact. There was, in fact, but little more sympathy 
between North and South after the revolution than before it. The 
administration of Mr. Adams had produced the most unfavourable 
impression in the South. The alien and sedition laws had, in fact, 
rendered Mr. Adams and his administration odious in Virginia. 
The legislature of that State meeting in 1798 had, by the famous 
resolutions of that year, expressed the strongest condemnation of 
the federal doctrines of the day, and embodied the then State 
Rights creed. Mr. Randolph entered Congress with all the 
Southern antipathy to Mr. Adarns and his administration. 

On the 10th of January, 1800, Mr. Randolph made his first 
speech on a resolution relative to the army. In his remarks he 
called the soldiery in general “raggamuflins.” The night of the 
same day he was insulted in the theatre, by two officers of the 
marine corps. The next day he addressed a letter to the President 
in which, after stating the facts, he said, “It is enough for me to 
state that the independence of the Legislature has been attacked, 
and the majority of the people, of which you are the principal 
representative, insulted, and your authority contemned. In their 
name, I demand that a provision commensurate with the evil be 
made, and which will be calculated to deter others from any future 
attempt to introduce the reign of terror into our country. In 
addressing you in this plain language of man, I give you sir, the 
best proof I can afford of the estimation in which I hold your office 
and your understanding, and I assure you with truth, that I am 
with respect, your fellow-citizen. John Randolph.” Three days 
thereafter, President Adams sent a message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives enclosing the letter, stating that if any breach of the 
privileges of the House had been committed, the House should 
enquire into it; and that he submitted the whole letter and its 
tendencies to the consideration of the House, without any other 
comment on its matter and style. The message, on motion, was 
referred to a select committee, which, on the 20th of the month, 
made a report expressing regret at the indecorum of Mr. Randolph’s 
manner of communicating with the President, and that there was 
no reason for any interference in the matter as a breach of the 
privileges of the House. The report was sustained; though Mr. 
Randolph defended himself in a spirited speech. 

In the fall of 1800, a great political change took place, which 
elevated Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, and gave the councils of 
the nation to the Republican party. The presidential contest was 
decided by the House of Representatives between Mr. Jefferson 
and Ool. Burr. Randolph thought that Alexander Hamilton, by 
his great influence with the federal party, determined the contest 
in favour of Jefferson. He therefore ever after, spoke of Hamilton 
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with high respect. The new administration had great strength in 
both Houses of Congress. At the first session Nathaniel Macon 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives. Mr. Ran- 
dolph was made Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Just before Mr. Adams surrendered the government into the 
hands of Mr. Jefferson, a law had been passed, by which the 
Executive had the appointment of sixteen new judges. Mr. Jeffer- 
son recommended the repeal of this law. The repeal was moved 
in the Senate, but such was the opposition, that a debate ensued, 
which occupied, at intervals, much of the session. As Mr. Kan- 
dolph wanted to get the opinion of the House on the matter, he 
did not wait for the final action of the Senate, but proposed in the 
House, “that a committee be appointed to inquire whether any, 
and what alterations can be made in the Judiciary department of 
the United States, and to provide for securing the impartial selec- 
tion of juries in the Courts of the United States.” To this reso- 
lution was appended another, to inquire what reduction could be 
made in the civil list. The whole matter was referred to a select 
committee, of which Mr. Randolph was chairman. On the 4th of 
February, he reported a bill to repeal the law of the last session 
relative to the judiciary, which, after much discussion, was passed 
by the House. 

As chairman of a select committee to inquire into the means of 
expediting the public printing, Mr. Randolph reported in favour 
of appointing a public printer, which remains the arrangement to 
this day. 

At the session of 1803, the most important measure which 
occupied the attention of Congress, was the relations of the country 
with Spain, arising from the conduct of the authorities of New 
Orleans, in regard to the navigation of the Mississippi river. Mr. 
Randolph took an important part in the deliberations on the sub- 
ject, and his opinions were sanctioned by the House. Mr. Monroe 
was sent special envoy to France, and he negotiated a treaty with 
that government, by which Louisiana was ceded to the United States, 
and thereby the question of the navigation of the Mississippi, 
involving, as it did, the vastest interests of the nation, was settled, 
in the only effectual mode. This was the great achievement of 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration, and the concurrence of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, in the project of purchase, is an evidence of his practical 
statesmanship ; as the purchase could hardly be brought within 
any power of the constitution, according to Mr. Randolph’s strict 
rules of construction. He, theretore, yielded to a high expediency 
of state, in an instance of the greatest and unquestionable benefit 
to the nation, and where there was no prohibition in the consti- 
tution of the exercise of the power. 

At this session, a memorial for a temporary suspension from the - 
anti-slavery part of the ordinance of 1787, was sent up to Congress © 
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trom Indiana, and Mr. Randolph was made chairman of the com- 
mittee to which it was referred. He reported against the petition 
for the following reasons: “That the rapid population of the 
State of Ohio sufficiently evinces, in the opinion of your committee, 
that the labour of the slave is not necessary to promote the growth 
and settlement of colonies in that region. That this labour, demon- 
strably the dearest of any, can only be employed to advantage, in 
the cultivation of products more valuable than any known to that 
quarter of the United States: and the committee deem it high] 
dangerous and inexpedient to impair a provision wisely calculated 
to promote the happiness and prosperity of the North-western 
country, and to give strength and security to that extensive fron- 
tier. In the salutary operation of this sagacious and benevolent 
restraint, it is believed that the inhabitants of Indiana will, at no 
very distant day, find ample remuneration for a temporary priva- 
tion of labour and emigration.” 

So zealous was Mr. Randolph in pushing forward the business 
of the House, that he proposed, at this session, that the House 
should meet on Sunday; saying, that the business pressed so 
heavily as to justify it. The proposition was wisely rejected. 

At the session of 1804, Mr. Randolph offered a resolution as the 
foundation of the impeachment of Judge Chase. The resolution, 
though strenuously opposed, was resolutely defended by Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and passed the House by a large majority. The charge 
against the judge was, that in the trial of Jolin Fries, for high 
treason, committed during the so called ‘‘ whiskey insurrection,” 
he had prejudged the question by handing from the bench to the 
counsel for the prisoner, a written opinion, forbidding them to 
discuss the law of treason as applicable to the particular case. 
Fries’ counsel were so incensed by the act that they withdrew from 
the case. The prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced by the 
court to be hanged: but was pardoned by President Adams. In 
1805, in the month of November, the matter having been continued 
over to that session, Mr. Randolph, as chairman of the managers 
of the impeachment, appeared at the bar of the Senate, and in the 
name of the House of Representatives impeached Samuel Chase, 
of high crimes and misdemeanours. Mr. Randolph opened the im- 
peachment in a good oration: but the trained forensic skill, the 
cunning legal learning, and the rough strong logic of Luther 
Martin, counsel of the accused, scattered the impeachment to the 
winds. 

It was not only the supposed corruption of single persons that Mr. 
Randolph, with ceaseless vigilance, inquired into, and prosecuted 
with a strong arm, but assaulted the strongholds of wickedness, 
fortified by whole bands of conspirators. At the previous session 
he had proposed an inquiry into the celebrated Yazoo fraud. He 
accused the Legislature of Georgia of having betrayed the confi- 
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dence reposed in them, and exercised their authority to promote 
their own personal ends with the basest motives, and to the public 
detriment. That under the influence of gross corruption, they had 
appropriated a part of the unlocated bounty lands of the State for 
paying the State troops and other purposes, in such a way as to 
enrich and aggrandise a few individuals to an almost incalculable 
extent. The resolutions embodying these charges had been con- 
tinued over to this session. The question, in the meantime, had 
assumed a new aspect. The original grantees of the land had sold 
their rights to Northern purchasers, who instituted a company 
called the New England and Mississippi Company. This company 
petitioned Congress to satisfy their claim by a fair purchase or com- 
mutation. The committee, to whom it was referred, reported in 
favour of the petition, and offered a resolution to that effect. Mr. 
Randolph opposed the resolution in a speech of fierce invective, 
indignant scorn, bold accusation, and crushing power. 

Mr. Randolph did not confine his attention to those interests of 
the nation which come more properly under the head of business, 
but looking out, from the watch-towers of the constitution, over 
the whole domain of governmental care, and with a generous ap- 
preciation of what is too often lost sight of in the administration 
of governments, that a national sentiment is indispensible to na- 
tional greatness, he, on many occasions, during his public life, 
called the grateful attention of government to the patriotic achieve- 
ments of her military captains. At this session, he was foremost 
in urging Congress to request the President to present General 
Eaton with a sword in its name for his services in defeating the 
Tripolitan army at the capture of Derne. 

Such is a sketch of Mr. Randolph’s public life during the first 
term of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. He was the recognized 
leader of the republican party, and the parliamentary confidant of 
the President. ‘ During the first six years of Mr. Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration, (says Mr. Benton in his “ Thirty Years’ View,”) he 
was the “Murat” of his party, brilliant in the charge, and always 
ready for it; and valued in the council as well as in the field. He 
was long Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means—a 
place always of labour and responsibility, and more then than 
now, when the elements of revenue were less abundant; and no 
man could have been placed in that situation during Mr. Jefferson’s 
time, whose known sagacity was not a pledge for the safety of his 
lead in the most sudden and critical circumstances. He was one 
of those whom that eminent statesman habitually consulted during 
the period of their friendship, and to whom he carefully commu- 
nicated his plans before they were given to the public. On his 
arrival at Washington, at the opening of each session of Congress 
during this period, he regularly found waiting for him at his estab- 
lished lodgings—then Crawtord’s, Georgetown—the card of Mr. « 
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Jefferson, with an invitation for dinner the next day; a dinner at 
which the leading measures of the ensuing session were the prin- 
cipal topic.” The leading representative from the leading State in 
the Union, in the fullest confidence and favour of the Executive, 
on the highest flood-wave of party popularity, with wealth, and 
public and private character unsullied, Mr. Randolph seems within 
reach of the highest rewards of political ambition. 

But here let us turn from the public to the private life of Mr. 
Randolph. Of high pride and the most acute sensibility, he hated 
strongly and loved with a romantic tenderness, or rather perhaps, 
intensity. With his peculiar mental and physical constitution 
some object of devoted attachment was indispensable, not only to 
his happiness, but to save him from absolute misery. His nature 
needed the suasive influence of mutual affection. In the myste- 
rious dispensations of life, Mr. Randolph had torn from him, one 
after another, those he most loved. His father died too early to 
be remembered. His mother, whose beauty mingled in her smiles 
of affection and gave emphasis to her words of tenderness, was 
snatched from him in his sixteenth year. His brother, Richard 
Randolph, whom he honoured while he loved him, had also been 
laid in the grave. John stood a solitary mourner at the graves of 
his family. In seeming compensation for these sore bereavements, 
Mr. Randolph loved with romantic devotion the lady whom he 
had, as we have seen, met as a child in her father’s house when he 
and his mother found refuge there, from the traitor Arnold and 
his crew of marauders. But soon after his election for the first time 
to Congress, he found out that this lady was to be the bride of 
another. ‘I have for some months (says he in a letter) meditated 
a temporary relinquishment of my country. The motives which 
produced it originated in events which happened before I took my 
seat in Congress, although I was then ignorant of their existence ; 
they were, indeed, prior to my election to an office of which nothing 
but a high sense of the obligations of public duty has prevented 
the resignation. A second election could not, in that event, have 
been practicable until the present session was somewhat advanced. 
I determined therefore, not to relinquish my seat until its expira- 
tion, then to resign it, and bid adieu to my native shores for a few 
years at least. In this determination I still remain.” Why this 
purpose of temporary expatriation was not carried out, it is needless 
to inquire. The agony of Mr. Randolph is depicted in a letter at 
a later day. “My apathy (says he) is not natural, but superin- 
duced. There was a volcano under my ice, but it is burnt out and 
a face of desolation has come on, not to be rectified in ages, could 
my life be prolonged to a patriarchal longevity. The necessity of 
loving and being loved was never felt by the imaginary beings of 
Rousseau and Byron’s creation more imperiously than by myself. 
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My heart was offered up with a devotion that knew no reserve.” 
Thus, at a much earlier age than Byron, could Randolph write, 


“My days are in the yellow leaf; 
Though flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker and the grief, 
Are mine alone.” 


Up to this time, Mr. Randolph, as we have seen, was so intimate 
with Mr. Jefferson, and so zealous a supporter of his administration, 
as to seem to consider himself the exclusive champion of the policy 
of the executive. The country was now environed by greater 
difficulties in her foreign relations than ever before. All the 
nations of Europe were in camp, and a war for the destruction of 
dynasties and the conquest of kingdoms, was raging with devas- 
tating fury. All Europe was trembling before the tread of armies, 
that fought battles of such tremendous carnage, and in such quick 
succession, as to make it seem that nations were having a carnival 
of slaughter. England alone seemed to stand between govern- 
ments and the destroying armies of Napoleon. But the commercial 
advantages, to which neutrals are entitled, doubtless did much 
towards making Americans look with composure upon these bloody 
strifes of the European nations. One of the chief means by which 
England expected to cripple France was, by destroying the trade 
between her and her colonies which, in time of peace, had, accord- 
ing to the universal European colonial policy, been monopolized 
by herself. Our merchants became the dealers and carriers in this 
trade, under the American flag, as France had, in the exigencies 
of war, thrown the trade open. England pretended, that according 
to international law and the usages of nations, neutrals had no right 
to deal in a commerce during war, from which they had been 
excluded during peace, by either of the belligerents. Planting 
herself upon this and other erroneous doctrines of international 
law, England, regardless of the rights of neutrals, issued orders in 
council, declaring the whole coast from Brest to the Elb in a state 
of blockade, which interdicted all commerce with the blockaded 
ports under pain of the forfeiture of the cargo and vessel. Bona- 
parte, thereupon, issued the Berlin decree, by which England and 
her ports were placed under a like interdict. Thus was America 
excluded from the immense harvest of a trade, to which, as a 
neutral, she was entitled by the clearest principles of public law. 
England too, had tyrannically asserted the right, and domineer- 
ingly exercised it, of searching our ships and seizing any seamen 
found in them who were natives of Great Britain. Spain too, was 
treating our rightful claims with the haughtiest insolence. Thus 
we stood in the midst of injuries inflicted upon us by England, 
France, and Spain. It was easy to have made terms with either ~ 
England or France: but this would have been war with the other. 
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Hatred to England was a dominant principle with the Republican 
party; and the old friendship for France, was still strong with the 
ead oo notwithstaading her recent excesses and despotism. And 

r. Jetierson’s policy in the early organization of his party seemed 
to a great degree governed by enmity to England and kindness to 
France. The popularity of Mr. Jefferson was, in a great measure, 
based-in the hatred of the people to England. 

Now, Mr. Randolph detested the levelling politics of France, 
and while he was not blind to the enormities sometimes practised 
by the British government, he venerated England and her institu- 
tions. ‘But with all my abhorrence (said he) of the British 
government, I should not hesitate between Westminster Hall and 
a Middlesex jury, on the one hand, and the word of Ninceunes 
and a file ot grenadiers, on the other. That jury trial, which 
walked with Horne Tooke and Handy, through the flames of min- 
isterial persecution is, I confess, more to my taste than the trial of 
the Duke d’Engheim.” Here then, Mr. Randolph is in antagonism 
with Mr. Jefferson, whose politics, some years after this, he charac- 
terized as a levelling system bringing dowa the best families to the 
level of overseers. Mr. Randolph, in fact, was never in sympathy 
with the Republican party, except in the advocacy of State Rights. 
He utterly eschewed, in the international policy of the State, 
democratic principles. He was a thorough aristocrat in the 
American sense of the term. He thought the government should 
be exclusively in the hands of the better classes. Here then is 
evolved, from history, a point at which hostility between Mr. 
Randolph and Mr. Jefferson might begin. And here it did begin, 
whatever secret motives may have elicited and inflamed this hostil- 
ity. In his message to Congress, Mr. Jefferson was not very definite 
in his views in regard to our foreign relations. Speaking of Spain 
he said: “the protection of our commerce, the spirit and honour 
of our country require that force should be interposed to a certain 
degree; it will probably contribute to advance the object of peace. 
But the course to be pursued will require the command of means, 
which it belongs to Congress exclusively to deny or. yield.” Mr. 
Randolph speaking of the conduct of Spain said; “Great Britain 
indeed, had impressed our seamen, and advanced certain injurious 
principles of national law which, if carried into their full extent, 
would materially affect our commerce; but Spain after having 
refused to make good her solemn stipulations to compensate us for 
former spoiliations committed on our commerce, had renewed the 
same practices during the present war.” She had it is true, not 
impressed our seamen, but her cruisers “had plundered and sunk 
our vessels, and maltreated and abandoned their crews in open 
boats, or on desert shores, without food or covering.” “ Her Courts 
of Admiralty had, indeed, advanced no new principle of the law 
of nations, but they had confiseated our ships and cargoes, without 
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the pretext of any principles of any sort, new or old. She had 
moreover insulted our territory, violated the property and persons 
of our citizens within our acknowledged limits, and insolently 
rejected every overture to accommodation.” Mr. Randolph was 
for preparing to meet and expel every encroachment of Spain upon 
our territory, and to protect our possessions. And this he supposed 
to be the meaning of the message of the President. But when he 
came to learn that the means spoken of in the message meant two 
millions of dollars to purchase Florida, because France wanted 
money and would not consent that Spain should settle her difficul- 
ties with us, unless we paid her for her consent, he denounced the 
disingenuous course of the President to Mr. Madison, and left him 
saying, “Good morning sir, I see | am not calculated for a politi- 
cian.” When the bill for the appropriation of this money was 
before the House, Mr. Norman declared that the bill, though 
seemingly opposed to the message, was in accordance with the 
secret wishes of the President. Mr. Randolph at once, denounced 
“this back-stairs influence, this double-dealing, the sending one 
message for the journals and the newspapers, and another in 
whispers to the House. I had always before flattered myself, that 
it would be a thousand years before our institutions would have 
given birth to these Charles Jeckinses in politics.” Mr. Randolph 
thus broke ground against the party in power. He opposed the 
non-intercourse resolutions cutting off commercial correspondence 
with England. Such was the boldness and ability of Mr. Randolph’s 
attacks upon the measures of the administration, that Mr. Jefferson, 
in his letters, says Randolph “ did flutter the Volscii of the House 
for awhile, but they rallied again.” If war is necessary (said 
Randolph,) let us have war. But while Ilive, I will never consent 
to these incipient war measures which, in their commencement, 
breathe nothing but peace, though they plunge us at last into war.” 
Arguing against it as a war measure, he said, ‘I declare in the 
face of day, that this government never was instituted for the 
purposes of offensive warfare. No: it was framed (to use its own 
language) for the common defence and general welfare, which are 
inconsistent with offensive war. I call that offensive war which 
goes out of our jurisdiction and limits for the attainment or protec- 
tion of objects not within those limits or jurisdiction. As in 1798, 
I was opposed to this species of warfare, because I believed it would 
raze the Constitution to its very foundation, so in 1806 am I opposed 
to it on the same grounds.” The non-intercourse policy was, 
however, adopted by the House by a large majority. 

At this session the President sent a message to Congress rela- 
tive to Burr’s conspiracy. Cohgress was appalled. Rome was 
hardly in greater consternation, when Cicero painted, before their 
eyes, the city in flames, the bodies of slaughtered citizens lying | 
in heaps without burial, Cethegus furiously reveling in their blood, 
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Lentulus on the throne, Gabinus clothed in purple, and Catiline 
approaching with an army, amidst the shrieks of mothers and the 
flight of vestal virgins. The Senate, in secret session, passed an 
act suspending the Habeas Corpus, and sent it to the House for its 
concurrence. Mr. Randolph, who was not so easily thrown into 
hysterics, opposed the bill in an able speech, and it was rejected 
by the House. 

Towards the close of the session, a systematic attack seems to 
have been made by: the friends of the administration upon Mr. 
Randolph. The men of inferior position were set at him by sinis- 
ter influences. Mr. Randolph was too proud to notice them. At 
last, T. M. Randolph, the son-in-law of the President and his own 
relative assailed him. He, at once, challenged this gentleman; 
but an apology having been tendered by the assailant, it was ac- 
cepted, and the difficulty settled. We record these things that the 
living may see, how contemptible, in the eyes of posterity, will 
appear ali attempts of a party to overawe an independent man. 

Mr. Randolph returned home at the close of the session, broken 
in health, wounded in spirit by the course of his party ; but, above 
all, grieved by the marriage of the lady of his early love. He was 
the most miserable of men. The world hardly tolerates the men- 
tion of the woes of disappointed love. But how is it just for 
history, in its dealings with the character of a man, to overlook the 
incidents which tried his soul? Mr. Randolph spoke of the lady 
of his affection as “one I loved more than my own soul, or the 
God that made it.” And in years long after, in the dreams of 
feverish sleep, the name of this loved woman has been heard to 
escape his lips, mingled in the tenderest words of affection. To 
call these romantic attachments mere weaknesses, is to scandalise 
the chivalry of the human heart. Even the great Aristotle, the 
prince of philosophers, was swayed by the. most romantic attach- 
ment to his wife Pythias; ‘and long after her death, he directed 
in his will that her ashes should be placed beside his own.” The 
high-souled in all ages, warriors, statesmen, judges, philosophers 
and poets, have been so noted for romantic attachments, that they 
have been signalized for it in the pages of history. In looking 
then to Mr. Randolph, in the sequel of his life, always remember 
that you are contemplating a man, whose heart 


‘Tg lone 4s some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 
A funeral pile !” 


Congress meets again. The restrictive policy had hurt our- 
selves more than England. The maritime measures of England 
and France were driving us from the ocean, and the commercial 
advantages of a neutral position were lost, while the evils of a war 
between our neighbours were afilicting us. In this state of things, 
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Mr, Jefferson recommended an embargo on our vessels. The 
recommendation was adopted by Congress. Mr. Randolph said: 
“ It was the Iliad of our woes.” 

Mr. Jefferson’s term now expired. Mr. Madison had been 
elected his successor. Mr. Randolph opposed his election, saying, 
“he wanted no more philosopher presidents.” 

A session of Congress was called. Madison sent a warlike mes- 
sage to Congress. In fact, the country was hot for war with 
England. In this Congress, (1811-12), Henry Clay and John C. 
Calhoun were representatives. Mr. Randolph, alluding to them, 
said: ‘¢ We shall have war now, those young men have their eyes 
on the Presidential chair.” 

Mr. Randolph opposed the war because he thought the country 
unable to carry it on successfully ; and too, because he saw that 
the working of the government, in the exigencies of war, would 
introduce a policy destructive of the strict construction of the fede- 
ral constitution. These were the avowed grounds for his opposition 
to the war. And was Mr. Randolph altogether wrong? In less 
than three years the government was compelled, by financial em- 
barrassments, to make peace, without securing by any treaty stipu- 
lation, the object for which the war had been declared. The treaty 
of peace made no mention whatever of the impressment of our 
seamen; and yet this, with the outrages connected with it, was the 
cause of the declaration of war. It is, nevertheless true, that we 
obtained security against impressment by the heroic courage of our 
army and navy, and of our militia, and thus gained by the mere 
fact of war, what we failed to obtain by diplomacy. Henceforth, 
we have the best of all security against encroachments on our 
rights—the security of the power to vindicate our rights, and the 
will to do it, as made manifest by the war. 

It is in time of war that governments can most easily usurp 
power. War was especially hazardous to the safe working of our 
federal government in its earlier period, before the resources of the 
country were developed and consolidated. It was important in 
framing the Constitution to give the federal government unenu- 
merated incidental powers, as a means of carrying into effect the 
powers expressly granted. This is done at the end of the enume- 
ration of the powers expressly granted to Congress. The only 
limitation on these incidental powers is theirnecessity. It is at once 
seen then, that incidental or implied powers may or may not be 
considered constitutional, as the necessities of the government rise 
or fall. When the government was involved in the Indian war of 
1798, General Hamilton had argued, and successfully, that a 
national bank was necessary as a means of executing the granted. 
power of making war. Accordingly, the bank was established as 
a fiscal aid to the government. Thus was introduced a principle 
of construction, not so much dependent upon the words of the Con- 
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stitution as upon extrinsic and transient circumstances. It is suffi- 
ciently manifest that this principle of construction is subversive of 
the strict lmitation of the Constitution to its granted powers. Mr. 
Randolph thought, that in the condition of the country in 1812 
the force of this principle of latitudinous construetion would ba 
immensely augmented, in the straits in which the country would 
be placed by a war with England—and he was right. For, as a 
consequence of the war, the second national bank was established : 
many of its old opponents, with Madison at their head, supporting 
it, as justified by necessity as a means of executing a granted power. 

Another consequence of the war was, the protection of Ameri- 
can industry as a substantive object independent of revenue. The 
incidental protection of American industry, under the revenue 
clause of the Constitution, had been always acknowledged as legit- 
imate ; but domestic manufactures had grown up during the periods 
of non-importation, and under the double duties on importations 
made necessary for revenue during the war; the advantage of 
a domestic supply of those articles necessary for national defence, 
and of those essential to individual comfort had been made manifest 
by the war. The question, therefore, of protection for the sake of 
protection, grew naturally out of these circumstances ; and in the 
year 1816, protection instead of the incident, became the main 
object of legislation. The question of internal improvement, by 
the federal government, sprang, too, out of the exigencies of the 
war. The want of facilities in the transportation of munitions of 
war and of troops had been severely felt. Therefore, it was argued, 
the federal government has a right to construct roads and canals 
as an incident to the granted power of making war: the exigencies 
of the war, and the impression made by it upon the country, in 
fact, put the government upon a course of legislation which, before 
the end of Mr. Monroe’s administration, had well nigh ignored all 
the limitations of the Constitution. 

Mr. Randolph foresaw these consequences, and therefore op- 
posed the war; and a strict constructionist might even now, 
with all the acknowledged benefit of the war, in elevating the 
reputation of the country, from the imputation of having lost all 
heroism in the low pursuit of wealth, dispute whether the evils, 
which have resulted from unconstitutional, or at any rate, latitu- 
dinous legislation, caused by the war, do not more than balance its 
advantages. Yet, Mr. Randolph has been denounced for unworthy 
motives in opposing the administrations of Jefferson and Madison. 
This ungenerous judgment is always passed, by the public, upon 
public men who oppose any measure of their own party, to the 
denial of all independence of private opinion, rendering men 
slavish supporters of measures they disapprove, and, in some 
instances, even making them violate their oath to support the Con- 
stitution. Submission to such tyranny of party is unmanly and 
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corrupt. A public man should co-operate with any party in any 
measure he may think right, and fight manfully against his own 
party when he thinks it clearly wrong. To contend for any other 
rule of action, is at best to make the end justify the means, and to 
introduce, into political life, the worst morality ascribed by Pascal, 
in his Provinca] Letters, to the Jesuits. That the ethics of political 
life should be brought down to this low level, Mr. Randolph was 
not the man to consent. And for this, he has our unqualified re- 
spect, our profoundest admiration. The sycophants to party are 
as Ie w creatures, in our eyes, as the parasites of monarchs. 

From April 1813, to the fall of 1815, Mr. Randolph was sup- 
planted in Congress by Mr. Eppes, because of the course in poli- 
tics, which we have just mentioned. But his constituents repented 
of their error, and, again, we find him a member of Congress at 
the important session of 1816. The consequences of the war, 
which we have indicated, on the legislation by Congress, were re- 
alized at this session, and the course of Mr. Randolph, as a strict 
constructionist, at this session, in opposing the bank and other kin- 
dred measures, is deserving of all praise. Never before did he 
display more brilliant eloquence, utter more things worthy of being 
remembered, and of being referred to now as lessons of instruction 
in political morals. His speeches, this session, would fill a volume. 

The history of Congress is the history of Mr. Randolph’s lifé ; 
but it would require a pen of fire to impart animation to a narra- 
tive of the dull drama of, Congressional life in the times we are 
reviewing. We, therefore, hasten to the session of 1820. Here 
it was that Mr. Randolph consummated his glory as a State-rights 
man, by opposing, in every form, all concession on the slavery 
question. He stood by the Constitution, disdaining to recognise 
in Congress the right, by legislation, so to mould the territory of 
the country, as to rear up States hostile to slavery. He saw, too, 
that if the people of the North would not stand by the sacred 
compact of the Constitution on the subject of slavery, they would 
not stand by any less solemn agreement. He, in fact, knew that 
all terms with fanaticism are, at best, a hollow truce, to be broken 
on the first plausible pretext. 

Missouri, had in 1819, applied for admission into the Union as 
aState. The North attempted to place upon her a prohibition to 
hold slaves, as a condition of her admission, and to be binding 
upon her afterwards. William Pinckney, then a Senator from 
Maryland, in the most searching, powerful, brilliant. and thorough 
speech, ever made on a Constitutional question, utterly overthrew 
this ambitious project of dwarfing the new States for the purposes 
of sectional aggrandizement; and so overwhelming was his argu- 
ment, that the fanatics of the North could hardly disguise from 
themselves, the impotence of their champions, when contrasted | 
with this great master of law and forensic dialectics. His speech 
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put an end to the question, whether at is competent for Congress to 
impose on a State any conditions in addition to those of the Consti- 
tution ; and the State was admitted without any such restriction. 
But the admission was accompanied with a restriction upon the 
extension of slavery, which admitted, that though Congress had no 
right to incline the tree, yet it could bend the twig. This restric- 
tion was imposed on the remainder of the Louisiana territory north 
and west of Missouri, and above the parallel of 36 degrees, 30 
minutes; being a prolongation of the Southern boundary line of 
Virginia and Kentucky. It was all a clear gain to the anti-slavery 
party. It abolished slavery over an immense extent of territory, 
when it might then legally-exist over nearly the whole of Louisiana, 
leaving it only in Florida and Arkansas territory, and opening no 
new territory to its existence. It was the greatest concession ever 
made by one section of a country holding a great local interest, to 
another section of that country who were hostile to that interest. 
It was the greatest sacrifice ever made for civil concord. But no 
sacrifice can satisfy the claims and appease the ferocity of fanat- 
icism. The anti-slavery agitation soon began with new virulence; 
and when Carolina’s great son, the lofty-minded Calhoun, foretold 
its destructive purposes and its inherent power of increase, so intent 
were the people, led on by politicians, upon the mere ends of party 
politics, that he was almost universally maligned as a disturber of 
the national tranquillity. But time has proved his sagacity. For, 
notwithstanding the result of the late presidential election, the 
portentous cloud of abolition hangs in darker folds and stretches 
farther along the political horizon, and wraps in its bosom more 
deadly elements of mischief,than at any time since it first rose asa 
foul exhalation out of the Serbonian bog of New England theology. 
Northern politicians, tutored by the pulpit and the schools, have 
brought to the interpretation of the Constitution, principles founded 
in a false morality and a blasphemous religion; a morality that 
ignores the most clearly pronounced obligations, and justifies itself 
by asserting that there is a higher law of God which authorizes a 
disregard of official oaths, when those oaths do not suit your private 
notions of what is right, in a matter that is already determined by 
the Constitution and the laws which the oaths have been taken to 
support. 

Whatever, in the destiny of this still hopeful nation, may be 
the final issue of this slavery agitation, it is certain impartial history 
will declare, that at least, those Northern States which framed the 
Constitution with their sister States of the South, together with 
them constituting the old thirteen who first raised on high the flag 
of the stars and stripes amongst the ensigns of nations, and bore it 
over the bloody fields of the revolution, have dishonoured them- 
selves and must have a judgment of perfidy pronounced against 
them. They would present a far less despicable character in the 
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annals of these confederated States, is instead of endeavouring to 
untie the solemn covenants of the Constitution by the casuistical 
niceties of a corrupt morality, they boldly assaulted the bulwarks 
of the government in open civil war, and incurred the penalties of 
treason, instead of resting as they now do, under the dishonour of 
unworthy subterfuges to secure themselves, or rather their citizens, 
from the legal consequences of their guilt. In the ferocious medi- 
tations of the deadliest misanthropy nothing so atrocious has ever 
been projected on the theatre of human wickedness, as this scheme 
of our Northern brethren to loose the social and legal bonds of our 
slaves, put daggers into their hands and tutor them in the diabolical 
creed, that they subserve the cause of humanity by plunging these 
daggers into the hearts of the daughters of the South, after they 
have befouled their more than vestal purity in the coarse embraces 
of barbarian lust. We confess, however, that in the mood of our 
deepest indignation at this worse than vandal invasion of our homes, 
we have never been able to stifle the fraternal shame which rises 
in our bosom, that they are our own brothers and sisters of the North 
who are thus disgracing the name of man and woman, and bring- 
ing ruin on our common heritage of freedom. 

Mr. Randolph opposed the Compromise, as it has been absurdly 
called, of 1820, which accompanied the admission of Missouri into 
the Union; and in this he showed his wisdom. 

In December, 1825, Mr. Randolph was elected from Virginia, 
to fill a vacancy, for two years, in the United States Senate. During 
the session of 1826, in his speech on the Panama Mission, which 
we heard, he cast such opprobrium on Mr. Olay, then Mr. 
Adam’s Secretary of State, that the latter challenged him. Mr. 
Randolph accepted the challenge. There was not, perhaps, any 
public man in the country towards whom Mr. Randolph felt so much 
ill will as Mr. Clay. This had grown out of political hostility 
beginning in 1812, on the war measures. Yet Mr. Randolph deter- 
mined not to shoot at Mr. Clay. And it was only upon the occur- 
rence of circumstances on the ground, and under the influence of 
a remonstrance previously made by his friends, that he was induced 
to fire once at Mr. Clay. On receiving Mr. Clay’s second shot he 
fired his pistol into the air. But it isa mortifying record to be 
made by the pen of history, of two such men attempting to destroy 
one another. 

After the expiration of the term in the Senate, Mr. Randolph 
was re-elected to the House, but his health was so feeble that he 
was rarely in attendance on the deliberations of the body. In 
1829 he was elected a delegate to the Convention to frame a new 
Constitution for Virginia. Here he met Madison, Monroe, Mar- 
shall, and other distinguished sons of Virginia. On no theatre did 
Mr. aia eae ever appear to greater advantage than in this Con- 
vention. He pursued a course so wise, and acted in so conciliatory 
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a spirit, that he left the Convention with the kind remembrance of 
allits members. His conservative course may be inferred from 
this one remark in one of his speeches, which we record as particu- 
larly apposite to the present times of Constitutional change: “Sir, 
the great opprobrium of popular government is its énstability. It 
was this which made the people of our Anglo-Saxon stock cling 
with such pertinacity to an independent judiciary, as the only 
means they could find to resist this vice of popular governments.” 
The innovation of an elective judiciary is doing more to destroy 
the high character of the American Bar and to degrade our institu- 
tions, than any other cause, or perhaps than all other causes put 
together. We warn the people to look to the independence and the 
learning of their judiciary. 

In September, 1829, Mr. Randolph was offered the mission to 
Russia by General Jackson. Mr. Randolph accepted the mission. 
He remained in Russia but a few months, because of ill health. 
This was the last act of his political life. 

As a parliamentary debater, Mr. Randolph must be placed in 
the first rank. He said more things to be remembered, uttered 
more brilliant coruscations of thought, shot more and keener shafts 
of sarcasm, than any other speaker of his time. His oratory, though 
not of that strong logical sort where all the propositions are linked 
together in the strict forms of argumentative phraseology, was yet 
always to the point, every proposition telling upon the subject, in 
the fewest words, and those the most positive and plain in their 
signification, and the whole lighted up with the most brilliant 
illustrations. There was too, a strong common sense predominant 
in his speeches, which, clothed in his polished and brilliant diction, 
was extremely captivating. Of historical allusion, happily apposite 
to the topic or occasion, his speeches were often replete. In the 
latter part of his life, his speeches were often rambling, as if his 
mind was loosed from its moorings. In sarcasm, however, he was 
always unrivalled. He was master of all the weapons of personal 
hostility. He had the keenest eye to discover the tenderest point in 
his ad'versary’s private or political character, and the quickest inven- 
tion to devise the weapon exactly fitted to wound him there, and 
the most skilful hand to wield the weapon, of any man known to 
parliamentary history. Though burning with rage, he would seem 
as cool as if every passion were lying quiet in his bosom, and would, 
with all the deliberation of a careful shot, cast at his victim those 
withering sarcasms which were such a terror to his enemies. 
Sometimes he would shake his finger at his adversary before he 
said a word, and then send a deadly shot at him. At other times, 
he would pronounce the bitterest things, with his eyes fixed upon 
the Speaker of the House, then turning towards the person for 
whom it was meant, and pvuinting towards him, would say, “the 
gentleman understands it.” His sarcasm was not of that angry 
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kind which burns by its intense heat, but rather of that contempt- 
uous sort which freezes by its deadly coldness. Neither was it of 
that general scope which can be applied to more than one person, 
and on more than one occasion, but it always had a special and 
peculiar application, which made it ten times keener, and the more 
dreaded, as it always exposed some special, personal, or intellectual 
defect, or moral obliquity, or delinquency. For example: In some 
bill relative to West Point Military School, he said to a worthy 
member from Maryland, a Mr. Little, who had been a watch- 
maker, and had rather pertinaciously opposed the views of Mr. 
Randolph expressed on the floor, “I am, Mr. Speaker, in my 
conduct towards the gentleman from Maryland, governed by a 
maxim of law, De minimis non curat lex.” Then taking his watch 
from his pocket, and holding it up to the view of the Speaker, said, 
“JT have sir, a great deal more confidence in the gentleman’s 
knowledge of tic-técs, than I have in his knowledge of tactzes.” 
On another occasion, a gentleman of social position, but not 
remarkable for talent, had by concert with others, at the appointed 
hour, for several days, called the previous question, and cut off Mr. 
Randolph from speaking. At last, suspecting that the member 
was instigated by others, Mr. Randolph rose from his seat and said, 
“Mr. Speaker, the gentleman reminds me of a Dutch clock, that 
has been wound up by its owner, so that, at a certain hour every 
day, it cries out, ‘cuckoo! cuckoo!” But I do not complain, it is 
his vocation.” And in the debate on the Panama mission, in speak- 
ing of the pretended coalition between Adams and Clay, he said, 
‘This is a coalition between DBlifil and Black George, a union until 
now, never heard of between a puritan and a blackleg.” The 
charge that Mr. Clay had said, when he took the office of Secretary 
of State, ‘‘Give me patronage, and I will have power;” and the 
remark ascribed to Mr. Adams when he was chosen President by 
the House of Representatives, “that he wished the question could 
be submitted to the people,” were worked up in the speech from 
which we made the last quotation, in the following manner: “ This 
is the first administration that has openly run the principle of 
patronage against that of patriotism, that has unblushingly avowed, 
aye, and executed its purpose of buying us up with our own money. 
Sir, there is honour among thieves! Shall it be wanting then, 
among the chief captains of our administration? I hope not, sir. 
Let Judas have his thirty pieces of silver, whatever disposition he 
may choose to make of them, whether they shall go to buy a 
Pottersfield in which to inter this miserable Constitution of ours 
crucified between two gentlemen suffering for conscience sake, 
under the burden of the two first offices of the government, forced 
upon one of them by the forms of the Constitution against its spirit, 
and his own, which is grieved that the question cannot be submit- 
ted to the people.” Mr. Clay sent the challenge of which we have’ _- 
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spoken, because of the scathing personalities of this speech, every 
word of which we heard, and such another we hope never to hear 
again. It may, perhaps, be thought wrong, to rehearse these 
trenchant sarcasms. With equal propriety might it be said, that 
in describing a wasp, we should say nothing of his sting. Or, that 
eee of Juvenal or Butler, we should say nothing of his 
satire. 

Few men enjoyed a sally of wit more than Mr. Randolph, 
especially when it was dealt by a plain man against one somewhat 
presumptuous. During the administration of the second Adams, 
a representative from Ohio, who, having the cacoethes loquendi, 
spoke quite as often as he ought, at last received a good rebuke 
from the famous George Kremer of Pennsylvania. Kremer quoted 
Dutch in answer to the Ohio representative’s Latin, to the great 
amusement of the House, and concluded his speech by saying that, 
“the Ohio representative reminded him of an old hen which 
frequented his barn yard, that was always cackling, but never laid 
an egg.” Mr. Randolph, who had an aversion to the Ohio repre- 
sentative, was so pleased with the rebuke given him by the old 
Pennsylvanian, that several mornings afterwards, on coming into 
the House, he would walk to the seat of the Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative and shake his hand; and might have continued to do so, 
had not the old Pennsylvanian, who regarded a pocket handkerchief 
as a useless piece of finery, as Mr. Randolph approached him one 
morning, blown his nose between his fingers and wiped them on 
his pantaloons. This was too much for the orator of Roanoke. 

Mr. Randolph, in his latter days, was the impersonation of 
satire. He was very tall, slender and emaciated, with short body, 
long legs and arms, and a small head on a short neck. His mouth 
was very expressive, and his eyes keen and flashing. His voice 
was shrill and clear, and his enunciation and articulation, as perfect 
as that of any speaker we have ever heard. His most remarkable 
gesture, in speaking, was the shake of his long boney forefinger. 
When sitting in his chair silently, he looked like the spirit of satire 
“nursing his wrath to keep it warm.” 

_ To the common observer, Mr. Randolph, for the greater part of 
his life, seemed like a political comet, bent on destruction, by his 
disturbing evolutions. To the mere party man, he appeared to be 
moving contrary to any known law; because he was moving by 
the law of honesty. This was the law which made him move in 
that orbit, which appears so eccentric to the eye of the political 
astronomer, who has been accustomed to watch the motions of 
politicians moving in orbits lying in the same plane of selfish 
ambition. It has been asked, “where are the monuments of Mr. 
Randolph’s statesmanship?” We answer, 2 is in his unswerving 
adherence to the State Rights view of the Constitution. From first 
to last, he strove to keep the powers and the patronage of the 
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federal government within the prescribed limits of the Constitution. 
From first to last, he was a terror to selfish politicians. From first 
to last, he was the great political critic, scanning with an eagle’s eye, 
the doings of every administration, and lashing with a whip of fire, 
every individual, for his own special part, in any misconduct which 
he saw enacted in the political drama. He was the most feared, 
by every party in power, of all the public men who have appeared 
on the theatre of politics in this country. We believe that fear of 
his terrible satire was a strong motive with General Jackson, in 
sending Mr. Randolph to Russia. For, as feeble as his health then 
was, such were still his powers, that Tristram Burges, during his 
absence in Russia, in a speech in the House of Representatives, 
compared him to the spirit of the earthquake walking over the 
ruins of cities desolated from his mere propensity for destruction. 
Homer did not more excel in the epic, Shakspeare in the drama, 
than Randolph did in spoken satire. His bitter utterances, that 
have come down to us, are but the mere lingering odor of those 
electric flashes which made the strongest administrations tremble. 
Now the lion is dead, and the politicians have got rid of their fears, 
they are apt to think he was not so terrible after all. 

It is time that history should unfold to the world, the real 
character of John Randolph. That he was, constitutionally, iras- 
cible and capricious, must be admitted, but when we think of the 
early loss of his dearest relations, of the special secret grief of his 
heart, aggravated by a tact, distressing above all others, constituted 
as man is, if we have any generosity in our natures, we must look 
leniently upon the failings of Mr. Randolph. But his dying decla- 
ration, “ My life has been a protracted illness,” lights up the dark- 
ness of his character, and lets in light to the mainspring of Mr. 
Randolph’s eccentric violence. We find, too, an apology for his 
constitutional irascibility in his own remark, “I ama hair-trigger 
that sometimes goes off half-cocked.” But a darker seal still 
remains to be broken: “T have lived in dread of insanity,” he said 
to Mr. Benton, “in the gloom of the evening light, as the day was 
going out and the lamps not lit; no one present but themselves; 
he reclining on a sofa silent and thoughtful.” 

Mr. Randolph died in Philadelphia, in June, 1833, on his way 
to England for the benefit of his health. His mortal remains 
repose, not like those of British statesmen, amidst the storied walls 
of an ancient Abbey, but upon his ancestral estate, by the trunk of 
an ancient oak tree, chosen by himself, as his last resting place. 
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GREAT as may be the discoveries of modern times, neither their 
nature nor results should appear surprising to any of us. They 
are the legitimate offspring of a true method of investigation, and 
prove at last, that induction can place within our reach, and in 
the only form which can satisfy the inquisitive spirit of our age, 
the laws of matter and of thought. 

It is not our purpose to praise what is generally called the in- 
ductive philosophy, or to inquire whether Socrates in his daily 
talks, Aristotle in his Analytics, Bacon in his Vouwm Organum, 
or rather, Newton, in his Megulea Philosophandi, has first prac- 
tised, laid down, or explained, the principles of induction. No 
one cares now-a-days to agitate this question. We simply wish to 
record the fact, that it is becoming a general practice to collect 
the elements which alone can lead to a logical and wholesome 
result. One gathers, another analyses, a third classifies, a fourth 
assumes the functions of herald; and we, individually, whether 
our sphere of action be extensive or limited, freely select what is 
needed to carry out our multifarious tasks and vocations. Even 
those branches of knowledge which do not seem well calculated 
to lead to “tangible” results begin, nolens volens, and perhaps 
unconsciously, to be pursued through these routes and channels, 
heretofore despised or unknown. 

Weare fully aware that hypothesis is, to a certain extent, a 
matter of necessity to the thinker; as Laplace says, ‘‘ When gifted 
with a lively imagination, he often foresees the cause of phenomena 
before observation can lead him to it,” and we sincerely believe 
that tne metaphysician is, at times, brought to suppose what he has 
no means of deducing, and to guess what he cannot otherwise 
discover. But under no considerations is he permitted to overlook 
the results which an enlightened comparison of individual facts 
may bring to light; and however tedious, however slow the 
progress, he must increase his stock of particular instances and 
bring to bear upon it, a sound, synthetic method of reasoning. 

In metaphysics, in ontology, what can those facts be; but more 
especially, how is he to get at them? An analytical survey of our 
own powers and of their immediate effects, will lead to some; a 
careful study of the methods followed by all philosophers, at all 
times and under all circumstances, may guide to others; the lives 
of those philoscphers, a critical inquiry into the state of knowledge 
at the time, the history of popular doctrines, and a tabular view of 
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their differences and analogies, may also become a source of fruitful 
inductions. And, indeed, nothing can be more improving than 
frequent reviews of such description. They enable us to under- 
stand thoroughly the master-spirits of by-gone times and see their 
works weighed by posterity. We can thus, not only sum up men 
and their individual merits, but the tendency of their age, and in 
fact, the history of the human mind. Each philosophical school, 
each individual instance, is an index to a minute, perhaps, in the 
immensity of time but an epoch to us, which chronological tables, 
however accurate, and recitals of wars and conquests, however 
stirring, will never fully explain. Now, we ask, whether an 
encyclopedia, a dictionary, unfolding as in a mighty panorama, all 
the philosophical facts ever obtained, and an unbroken succession 
of philosophers and philososhies, would not become in the hands 
of metaphysicians, a powerful instrument, and to the thinking 
public, a compendious means of acquiring science and self-know]- 
edge? Such a work has lately been published in France, and we 
beg leave to call the attention of our readers to its merits and some 
of its defects. 

Nearly all the sciences, arts, trades and vocations ever pursued 
by men, have long had their dictionaries and encyclopedias ; meta- 
physics alone seem to have been without the pale of the publishers’ 
favour. We do not pretend to say that the philosophical world 
never was graced with some work of this kind; Photius speaks of 
two vocabularies, one of which Timeeus’s, is still extant; but it is 
only a very brief lexicon to Plato, of some value for the expla- 
nation of words, to which it is altogether limited; and one of 
Aquinas’s Summa may have served as a kind of encyclopedia to 
the schoolmen. But when speaking of philosophical diction- 
aries, we mean only those well-digested, simply arranged, clearly 
written; and complete works, which convey, at a glance, all the 
information required; never discuss, but always explain the prin- 
ciples of a system, give a sketch of its history, refer you to a 
host of authorities, and conclude each item with a neat biblio- 
graphical resumé. Did we ever possess such a dictionary ? 

In searching the catalogue of some important European library, 
we first alight upon the Lewtcon triplex of Bernardi, published at 
Venice in 1582, “for the use of Platonicians, Peripateticians and 
Stoics; a very imperfect work, notwithstanding. Then comes the 
Lepertorium Philosophicum of Nicholas Burchard, published at 
Leipzig in 1610; and in 1633, Goclenius’ Lexicon, an excellent 
work, says our dictionnaire, from which we borrow most of these 
comments. A strange feature in this little quarto, is an opuscule, 
written by Luther,* which Morhoff says was unduly inserted and 


* De nominibus propriis Germanorum, 
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published under Goclenius’ name. Towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, however, the Peripatetic school published the Zea- 
acon et Summa Philosophie, by Peter Godart, and in 1626, 
Alsted’s Compendium. This example was followed by Descartes’s 
Votaries ; and some years afterwards, Chanvin, a professor at Ber- 
lin, published a work thoroughly scholastic in its form, and some- 
what so in its substance, although it was intended as a purely Car- 
tesian dictionary. But all those are vastly inferior to the German 
dictionary of the learned Walch, the true exponent of Leibnitz and 
Wolf. The edition of 1775, with Henning’s additions, has ren- 
dered it very popular in Germany. But it is too theological, and 
however valuable in many respects, it can never hold a constant 
place at the elbow of any modern philosopher. 

It would be tedious to go any further into the bibliographic 
history of philosophical dictionaries. Suffice it to say that nearly 
all the schools, from Cartesianism to Kantism, thought it almost a 
duty to edit a special lexicon; and yet, none ever succeeded in 
giving to the world a work worthy of such high pretensions. Bayle 
can still be consulted with pleasure and profit, but the famous 
Encyclopédie, or rather the nine hundred and ninety articles fur- 
nished by Diderot, without speaking of those written by D’Holbach 
and Voltaire, are no longer and can no longer be read. Krugg’s 
Encyclopedisch-P hilosophisches Lexicon, which is the latest work 
of the kind, is considered by some as a very original performance. 
Krugg had the honour to succeed Kant in the chair of metaphysics 
at Konigsberg, and notwithstanding his great popularity as a 
writer and rare scholarly attainments, lis dictionary is superficial 
as a whole, and full of levity in its details; at least that is what the 
knowing-ones say, chiefly because it has articles on dbzgotry, 
coquetry, the celibacy of priests, &e. 

Our Dictionnaire comes well recommended. Edited by one of 
Cousin’s favourite scholars, Mr. A. D. Franck, with the aid of some 
fifty professors and doctors of the University of France, it could 
not fail to merit the encomiums which have been so freely bestowed 
on it. Many of the collaborators are, no doubt, unknown to the 
majority of readers in this country, because, with the exception of 
two names, Cousin and Jouffrey, very little is known here in 
reference to the modern philosophers of France, and we have been 
taught to believe that out of the pale of the Scotch school, there is 
nothing but Pantheism on one side and Materialism on the other. 
But the French have published in the last twenty years, works 
which would do honour to any age or country. Ampere’s Analy- 
tical Exposition of a national classification of human knowledges ; 
Ballanche’s and Ravaisson’s Essays, Barthelemy Saint Hilaire’s 
translations of Aristotle, all of La Romiguiére’s and Damiron’s 
works, whether in the shape of volumes or memoirs, presented to 
the academy ; Bonillier’s History of Cartesianism, Vocherot’s and 
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Jules Simon’s History of the Alexandrian school, Haureau on the 
Scholastic Philosophy, and many others which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, are worth the perusal of American scholars; and we 
see, with satisfaction, that most of these learned authors, together 
with de Remusat, Saisset, and the venerable Matter, occupy a con- 
spicuous place among Professor Franck’s fellow-labourers in that 
great undertaking. 

Now, what is the spirit of the Dictionnaire des Sciences Phi- 
losophiques? Is it thoroughly impartial? Is it free from dog- 
matical influence? No, it is not; but we claim for it all the 
impartiality which can be expected from a work composed by men 
strongly imbued with philosophical aspirations. A metaphysician 
must be the votary of some school: it is a part of his nature and 
the consequence of his vocation. If he is wholly original, which is 
almost never the case, he will, of course, adhere to his own doc- 
trine, and impress it upon all his works and criticisms. We must 
not take philosophers as they should be, but as they really are ; and 
if no perfect equilibrium can be preserved in the examination of 
clashing doctrines, if the author must side at all in the composition 
of a repertorium of philosophical knowledge, it is more preferable 
that he should belong to the school of modern eclectics, and acknow- 
ledge it boldly, than be tainted with the unwholesome syncretism 
which is so often found at the bottom of that pretended imparti- 
ality which philosophical reviewers are so prone to boast of. 

Indeed, we are no ardent admirer of modern eclecticism, but 
neither are we blind to its merits. It requires of its adepts a great 
deal of tolerance and cool judgment; a discriminating taste, coupled 
with a sound and extensive erudition ; analytical and critical powers 
greatly enhanced by the constant practice of investigating original 
documents, and a clearness and moderation of style always winning 
and sometimes suggestive. This suggestiveness is, in our humble 
opinion, one of the most desirable qualities of a philosophy ; and 
modern eclecticism possesses it in aidiioh degree. Itis exhibted in 
the works of Jouffrey, Cousin and Damiron; and the dictionary 
which forms the subject of the present article is not wanting in it. 
Everybody in America, now speaks rather knowingly of M. 
Cousin, and it sounds somewhat like an echo heard thirty years 
after the first sound has been uttered. And yet, we judge him 
only from his last lectures, which perhaps owe to their form more 
than to their substance, the popularity they enjoy. It is in his 
Philosophical Fragments, in his Petits éerits, as he calls them, in 
imitation of Brucker and Tennemann, that we find the real and 
lasting excellencies of his school; these alone exhibit that admi- 
rable critique, that sound erudition and lucidity ot analysis, which 
have rare parallels in the annals of philosophy. See his essays on 
Zeno and Xenophanes, written to defend his Eclectism from the 
charge of tending in its last conclusions, to the pantheistic system — 
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of the Eleatie School; read his Preface to Abelard’s works and 
summaries of Plato’s Dialogues, his reviews of Vanini and Father 
“Audréy, and then Cousin will no longer appear in the garb of an 
eloquent and enthusiastic Frenchman, but clothed in the dignified 
apparel of the scholar, who searches calmly and with a sure hand, 
the inmost secrets of by-gone times and the hidden springs of 
systems once famous, and now smothered under the dust and weight 
of ages. 

Our Dictionnarie commences with a preface written at times, we 
are sorry to say, as in a pet. We well understand the resentment 
of men who are daily assailed by powerful and merciless enemies, 
but since our eclectics claim to have crushed DeMaistre, Lamen- 
nais and Venillot, we do not see the necessity of venting their 
displeasure in immoderate language. After giving their reasons 
for undertaking a philosophical Dictionary, they thus explain the 
nature of their principles : 


“Keeping at the bottom of our hearts an inviolable respect for that tutelar 
power which accompanies man from the cradle to the grave, ever speaking of 
God and pointing Heaven to him as his own abode, we believe that religion 
and philosophy are two very distinct things. * * * * We think that 
philosophy is a science wholly free, which suffices itself, and depending only 
upon reason. But at the same time, we maintain that reason, far from being 
a sterile and individual faculty, varying from one man to another, and from 
to-day to the morrow, comes from Ged; that, like him, it is immutable and 
absolute in its essence, and nothing short of a reflex of the Divine Wisdom, 
which enlightens the conscience of men, nations and humanity, under the 
condition of work and time.” 


They then proceed to explain their method, which is “the 
method of Socrates and Descartes, but applied with more rigor, 
and developed to the present standard of science.” In Psychology, 
they teach the most positive spiritualism, uniting the system of 
Leibnitz to that of Plato and Descartes, “not wishing to make of 
the soul a mere idea, a pure thought, or a power deprived of 
liberty, but a force free and responsible, an existence entirely 
distinct from any other, and possessing the pledge of its immor- 


tality.” 

if morale, in ethics, they admit of no compromise between 
passion and duty, eternal justice and necessity. The idea of duty, 
of the good in itself, is their supreme law, but they also believe 
that under the influence of that divine law, of which charity and 
the love of God are the necessary complements, all the wants of 
our nature find their legitimate satisfaction, all our faculties are 
urged to unfold themselves, and all the scattered powers, both of 
man and society, are collected under the same rule and employed 
to promote, not absolute happiness, which does not belong to this 
world, but the glory and dignity of mankind. 
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They then proceed to state, that in all the questions relating to 
God and the relations existing between man and his maker, they 
have made a due allowance, the greatest allowance perbaps that ever 
was made to “sentiment,” and boldly aver that reason can demon- 
strate to us the existence of God, make us perceive his infinite 
attributes, and les rapports avec Vensemble des étres. That is, the 
great problem is solved at once; the finite and the infinite are 
bridged across. Whether they, their school or its founder, ever 
did or can establish this principle; whether M. Cousin’s kind of 
paraphrase of Schelling’s famous “sinking back into identity with 
the absolute,” amounts to a convincing proof, is a question which 
we have left to Sir William Hamilton to discuss and solve. 

To the charges so often brought by the Germans against the 
French philosophy, “that it lacks unity and boldness, and does 
not, like certain German doctrines, present a vast system, wherein 
experience holds no place whatever, in which everything is devoted 
to pure speculation, and from the absolute down to the least atom 
of matter, all is explained a priori, by means of an arbitrary princi- 
ple which the mind admits or rejects, modifies and transforms as 
it pleases,” they bow their heads in submission. But when advert- 
ing to the metaphysical doctrines so highly praised by their 
opponents, they ask what are the marvellous results of this famous 
speculative method, the boast of the Germans ?” 

“A God, say they, without consciousness and deprived of 
liberty ; a soul lost in the infinite, and which possesses neither free- 
will in this world nor the consciousness of its immortality in the 
next. Instead of beings in general, nothing but ideas connected 
in a fatal and arbitrary order; finally, everywhere and at all times, 
abstractions, algebraic formule and words void of sense. Is it this 
we should regret ?” 

These strictures are severe, and in some respects, totally unjust. 
The French should never forget that when Kant appeared on the 
stage of metaphysical contentions, Hume had spread consternation 
in the philosophical world, and the tame eclectism of Sulzer, not 
to speak of the rampant sensualism which then pervaded France, 
could never have stayed the effects of a skepticism, which threat- 
ened to destroy that necessary belief in the omnipotence of truth, 
without which we sink at once into moral death and oblivion. To 
Kant and his followers, to many of those men who inspired Cousin 
himself, to those very Germans whom some of his pupils are so 
prone to censure, we owe the wholesome enthusiasm which 
redeemed France as well as the rest, from the torpor resulting 
from the attacks of the Carneades of modern times, and carved for 
her, the lofty station she now occupies in the history of philosophy. 

The sytem followed in the arrangement of the work, exhibits a 
very deep insight into the history, critique and theory of philoso- 
phy ; and the synthetic table at the end of the last volume shows in 
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their natural relations the multifarious elements which, for the sake 
of convenience, must, in a work of this description, ever be placed 
in alphabetical order. We have not the space to review that 
interesting resumé, and will only speak of its chronological succes- 
sion of the different philosophies; not commencing a mundi 
encunabules, or even with the philosophia antediluviana of Brucker 
but with the oriental philosophy and Hindoos. 
The Indian systems, their history and connection, are very libe- 
rally treated, considering the scantiness of the materials as yet 
available. Thus far the historians of philosophy, from Cousin down 
to Ritter, have had no other basis for their investigation than the 
few essays published by Colebrooke in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society. But the time is at hand when all the original 
monuments of that great people will be placed within our reach, 
and their philosophical systems not only redeemed from oblivion, 
but elucidated, commented, and placed first and foremost among 
the chief productions of the human mind. It is no longer an idle 
curiosity which urges orientalists to devote all their energies to the 
study of the Asiatic languages, but to obtain an insight into unknown 
periods in the history of thought, and render the history of philoso- 
phy subservient to philosophy itself. How touching it isto see An- 
quetil Duperron no longer satisfied with the few fragments scattered 
in Herodotus, in Diodorus, in Pliny, and suddenly enlightened by 
the Veterum Persarum of Hyde, enlist as a private soldier to join an 
expedition to India; and there, feverish, penniless, forcing his way 
a foot from Chandernagore to Pondicherry, and from Pondicherr 
to Surat, twelve hundred miles! tostudy the Zend and Pehlvi. He 
wished to ascertain the philosophical characteristics of Zoroaster 
and the Persians; and, like a true scholar, it is in the very heart 
of India, in the Gujerat, where the Guebers and Parsees, the real 
representatives of the old race had taken refuge, that he pitches his 
tent, and devoted the best days of his manhood to master the 
Zend-avesta. After seven years of incredible hardships, he returns 
to France, laden with eighty manuscripts, and opens a new era in 
the history of philosophy. Another young man, Burnout, urged 
on by the example of Anquetil, and desirous to find the true con- 
nection between the Indian and Persian philosophies, reviews those 
precious documents, deciphers, elucidates, for the first time, the 
Zend language, shows that it is only an offshoot from the Sanscrit, 
and thereby establishes the antiquity of the “ Word of Life.” He 
publishes his commentary on the Yasna and History of Buddhism, 
and exhausted by such superhuman labours, dies, i the prime of 
life. Did we not see a few years ago, Barthekemy St. Hilaire, 
wrapped as he is in Aristotle, master the Sanscrit language, merely 
to show that the Stagirite had not borrowed his categories from 
the Indians, and that the organum bore no relation to the Nyaya! 
The Grecian philosophy, commencing with the Orphic and 
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Homeric, and ending with the Alexandrians, is, we believe, the 
strongest part of the work, although very important philosophers 
are treated, in extenso, certainly, but very superficially, and a few 
chasms occur here and there. Diogenes Laertius, for instance, 
speaks of fifteen Zends, our Dictionary gives the names of three 
only. In the crowd of those, who, under the name of Diogenes, 
played an important part in the arts and philosophy of their times, 
there were eleven who acquired a respectable share of celebrity ; 
nine of whom are here omitted. Some we do not regret, but 
Diogenes, of Saleucia, and Diogenes. of Tarsus, deserved to be 
mentioned, were it only to prevent the former from being so often 
confounded with the Babylonian, and the latter, on account of the 
high compliment paid him by Strabo. These names, borne by so 
many individuals, remind us of Montaigne. ‘“ Combieny a il, says 
he in his spicy French, en toutes les races, de personnes de mesmes 
nom et surnom? et en diverses races, siecles et pairs, combien ? 
DPhistoire @ cogneu trois Socrates, cing Platons, nict Aristotes, 
sept Xenophons.” Not one of the three Basilides is to be found, 
whilst an Athenedorus is mentioned, as “a stoic philosopher, of 
whom we know absolutely nothing.” Now, Diogenes Laertius 
remarks, that in opposition to the other stoics, he maintained that 
all offences were not equal. This is not much, to be sure, but it is 
more than “absolutely nothing.” Again—‘ Attalus, a stoic phi- 
losopher, who lived in the first century ; we know of him abso- 
lutely nothing, except that he was the master of Seneca.” Not 
only Senaca himself frequently quotes Attalus, but describes him 
as a man of uncommon eloquence, and by far the.most acute phi- 
losopher of his time. Why mention Echecrates of Phlius, of whom 
“ nous ne savons rien de sa vie ni de ses opinions,” and leave out 
Echecrates the Locrian, one of Plato’s teachers? Euphranor, the 
Pythagorician is certainly as interesting a personage as Euphranor 
of Sellucia; yet, he is omitted. Lycon, the head of the Peripa- 
tetic school, after Straton, is said to be of Laodicea in Phrygia, 
but he was of Troas. Perhaps it would have been well to mention 
here, Lycon, the Pythagorician, and Lycon, the calumniator of 
Aristotle. There is no good authority to say, that Caius taught 
philosophy to Galen; Galen only remarks that he heard Caius’s 
disciples. 

“I will not investigate whether genera and species exisi in 
themselves, or only in our mind, and in case they exist in them- 
selves, whether they are corporal or incorporal; nor whether they 
exist separately trom sensible objects, or in those objects, and as a 
part of them.” The whole of the scholastic philosophy sprang from 
that very sentence, which the thinkers of those times did not even 
study in the original, that is, in Porphyrius’s Introduction to the 
Categories, but in Boethius’ incorrect Latin version. No wonder 
that with such small beginning they should have accomplished so 
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little. Had they been able to read it in the Greek, the problem 
might have assumed quite a different aspect. This question of 
Nominalism and Realism, upon the whole, was the same which 
had agitated, divided, and given life during twelve centuries to the 
schools of antiquity; but we must be permitted to say that the 
paltry results of the Medizval Philosophy, as a philosophy, are to 
be ascribed to the men themselves as well as to the spirit of their 
age. What became of those subtle philosophers, those “‘admirable 
doctors,” when a few Spanish Jews translated from the Arabic into 
Latin, Aristotle’s Metaphysics and Plato? The scholastie philoso- 
phy was smothered at once, never to breathe again. This is what 
M. Haureau, a man of considerable learning, did, unconsciously 
perhaps, prove in his excellent work. The articles on that inter- 
esting subject, furnished by him to the Dictionary, are not as full 
as we expected, and his resumé is entirely too concise. We, who 
share the literary glory of England, are proud of the part played 
by Englishmen in that. philosophical era. Bede and Alcuin, John 
Scott, John of Salisbury, Duns Scott and Alexander of Hales, 
without speaking of St. Anselm, who, although Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was a Piedmontese by birth, Roger Bacon, Ockam, 
its great revivalist, and Walter Burleigh, are names which still live. 
Is it so with all those philosophers who in Italy, for instance, had 
full sway over thousands of hearers? See Achillino of Bologna, 
Pomponatiuns’ great and successful opponent, who was so famous 
that from Rome to Padua, they called him the second Aristotle ; 
who utters his name now-a-days! And Paul of Venice, the doctor’s 
doctor, the monarch of the school, excellentissimus philosophorum 
monarcha, aman who once ruled Italy, and whose celebrity was 
so great that when printing was first introduced in the, peninsula, 
his works came out simultaneously from all the Italian presses ; 
what modern scholar speaks of him, who knows Paulus Venetus? 
M. Haureau who devoted two pages to that great unknown, ought 
also to have méntioned Arnold of Villanova, and Antonius Andree, 
the famous Scotist, the doctor dulcifluus. 

We now come to what is properly termed the modern philoso- 
phy. In M. Cousin’s review of Buhle’s History, there is a passage 
which points out in a few words, the defects we ascribe to that part 
of our Dictionnaire. ‘ You will scarcely find ten pages, says he, 
devoted to Bacon, and there are two hundred for Bruno, Cardan, 
Vanini and Campanella; somewhat as in LaHarpe, where Thucyd- 
ides and Pascal have not six pages, whilst Serfeca and Beaumarchais 
fill two volumes.” Change a few names, substitute in their place 
others not less important, and Cousin’s Criticism will meet the 
present case. The Germans, for instance, are treated with aston- 
ishing liberality, whilst the English are certainly slighted. We all 
think very highly of Kant, but if he deserves three times as much 
room as Bacon, he is ‘not entitled to eight times as much space as 
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Reid, fourteen as Berkeley and Dugald Stewart. It is well, no 
doubt, not to stint the Germans, but let it not be at the expense 
of others who are of great import to us. We do not regret 
the length of the articles on Hegel and Schelling, because those 
philosophers are exceedingly difficult to understand in the origi- 
nal, and a resumé of their doctrines is perhaps all we want, 
but when we see such an extravagant deference paid to Boehm, 
Fludd, Van Helmont and Paracelsus, whilst Hartley, Collier, 
Berkeley and Price are so unceremoniously treated, we cannot but 
regret the editor’s partiality for mystic writers. 

The French themselves, might have reason to complain. We 
know but little, and care still less, about Lignan and Mairan, but 
are anxious to see thé works of Arnauld, Bayle and Bossuet, care- 
fully reviewed. The Logic of the one (Port Royal) although writ- 
ten in six days, and the Treatise on the Knowledge of God, by the 
other, held certainly an important place in the History of French 
Philosophy. And Bayle, the critic par excellence, the dogmatic 
exponent of a system* and sceptic reviewer of all others, three 
pages! This omission is inexcusable in a work written by philoso- 
phers who worship Descartes with such devoutness. It is ungrate- 
ful on their part, to treat those three great men slightly and omit 
altogether others who rendered great services to the Cartesian 
cause. As for instance, John Smith of Cambridge, its earliest 
advocate in England, and Anthony LeGrand, who, notwithstand- 
ing the bitter attacks of Parker andthe criticisms of Cudworth, 
sueceeded in making quite a number of proselytes, especially in 
Cambridge, whilst Cartesianism was publicly banished from Oxford. 
LeGrand’s numerous works have long had the honour of being 
coltectad and published in English, whilst a complete edition of 
Descartes’ Philosophical writings is not to be found in that 
language. 

Descartes’ Meditations were translated into English as far back 
as 1680, by Molyneux, and a new version, we understand, was 
lately published in Scotland but without the Objections and 
Replies, without which that great work cannot be satisfactorily 
understood. We succeeded in procuring a few months ago, an 
English translation of his Discourse on Method, which is not gener- 
ally known. _ It bears the'date of 1649 and-was published in London, 
by Thomas Newcombe, in18 mo. The name of the translator 
is not given. We found it bound with an English translation of 
Comenius’ “ Patterne of Universall Knowledge.” London, 1651. 
The volunte originally belonged to the library of Queen Charlotte, 
consort of George the Third. 

We know, however, of an English translation of Descartes’s 


* See his Systema totius Philosophie, in the 4th volume of tha (Zuvres diverses. 
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complete works, which is still in manuscript, and may be published 
in a year or so. 

Thomas Stanly, one of those early historians of philosophy who 
united clearness to sound scholarship, is left out; but so is Burigny, 
the learned author of the History of Pagan Philosophy. <A great 
deal of room is devoted to original articles on law, property, right, 
&c., very seasonable topics, we think; but to be consistent, Grotius 
and Putfendorff should have been handsomely treated, which is 
very far from being the cause. Nor is the lexicography as full as 
we had aright to expect. But what will American readers think 
in seeing our Jonathan Edwards, the greatest writer oi the impor- 
tant question of the wll, excluded from the list? 

And yet, what are those imperfections when placed side by side 
with the many excellencies of that work? ae nothing. A 
second edition will, no doubt, correct them all. Written by so 
many hands, and by men of gee duet abilities, it is useless to say 
that some of the articles greatly dilfer in point of style and intrinsic 
worth ; and it is rather remarkable that those which did not fully 
answer our expectation, came from authors who stand foremost 
among the literati of their country. Many of the essays bear the 
marks of special studies, and it is to the enlightened choice made 
of certain writers for certain subjects, that must be ascribed the 
great merit of several of them. Those on Spinoza and Pantheism 
by M. Saisset, on the Kabbalah by Professor Franck; on Maimo- 
nides and Averrhoes, by the erudite Munk, (a modest, retiring 
gentleman, whose kindness we very well recollect when happening 
to stray from the grande salle into the room entrusted to his care 
in the Imperial Library,) exhibit in a lucid style and methodical 
arrangement, the results of years of study on those ever interesting 
topics. The gem of the collection should have been the review of 
Aristotle, but although it is from the pen of M. Barthelemy St 
Hilaire, the Professor of Greek Philosophy in the College of Frarice, 
we regret to say that it did not seem to us fully adequate to the 
subject. 

Such as it is, the Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques is 
a valuable addition to the scientific literature of France, and one 
which will prove of very great utility, not only to the majority of 
readers, but to scholars themselves. It evinces a state of ripe learn- 
ing and praiseworthy impartiality. We recommend it to American 
readers generally , confident that it is such as they will be glad to 
find at their elbow. To Professor Franck, the eredit is due of 
having carried out that great undertaking, and thereby merited the 
gratitude of scholars and the good will of the public. 

The Dictionary of Philosophical Sciences, forms six stout octavo 
volumes, averaging upwards of six hundred pages each, printed 
on tolerably good paper, type close but clear, and fifty lines to the 
page. Bound in half-caff it may be imported for about fifteen 
dollars. 
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Arr, V.—HON. PRESTON S. BROOKS. 


Speeches of the Hon. Pruston 8. Brooxs, and Proceedings of Con- 
gress on the occasion of his death. 


Ws feel that we are not doing the least violence to the spirit and 
design of this Review, by devoting a few of its pages to a consi- 
deration of the life and death of the young statesman, whose name 
is placed at the head of this article. Perhaps no public man, in 
his day, attracted a larger share of attention, and it was his fortune 
to become the standard bearer of one of the great parties of the 
country. It is no common occurrence. His brief career has been 
singularly striking; the whole nation has had its eye, for some 
time, fixed upon him. He wasa man of mark; all others, for the 
moment, seemed to have been forgotten. The object of the bitter- 
est denunciation on the one side, and of the highest admiration on 
the other, we may well pause and contemplate him for an instant. 
His fame is not bounded by the narrow limits of his constituency, 
or his State, but extending itself over the broad expanse of the 
Union, it has penetrated Europe, and his name and his character 
are familiarly discussed in the circles of England, of Scotland, and 
of Germany. The whole press of Kurope, and especially of Great 
Britain, teems with abuse of him. The leading Quarterlies have 
thought him worthy of notice, and with undivided voice, he has 
been exhibited as a fit subject for execration. It is easily to be 
perceived that they rejoice over their victim ; that with indecent 
haste they have embraced the occasion to pour out their vials of 
wrath upon the South, and to ventilate their morbid schemes of 
philanthropy. But while Brooks has been.denounced, to the great 
apostle of abolitionism in the Senate, has been awarded an apotheo- 
sis; and along with Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, his full sister in 
the holy crusade, he has been transmitted to posterity. Nothing 
else was to be expected, and we care little for English opinion in 
the matter; but, perhaps, the fact will furnish additional reason 
for the vindication of a man of high honour and talent, whose 
graces and accomplishments would have commended him to the 
most polished society of Europe. To the South, our subject has 
especial interest ; she claims him as her favourite son; as the gal- 
lant defender of her rights and her institutions. A brief notice of 
the life and character of the man, of the qualities by which he was 
distinguished, and which endeared him so much to thousands 
Brea ae the length and breadth of the land, cannot be without 
pront. 

Preston. S. Brooks was born at Edgefield Court House on the 
6th of August, [819. His father was Whitfield Brooks, a gentle- 
man of fine intellect, a lawyer by profession, of signal yirtues, and 
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distinguished in the history of the district, as one of her most 
upright, useful, and public spirited citizens. His grand-father was 
Zachariah §. Brooke, one of that noble band who participated in 
the glories and perils of our revolutionary struggle. The mother 
of Whitfield Brooks was Miss Butler, a sister of General William 
Butler, father of Judge Butler, of the United States’ Senate. It is 
matter of history that General Butler was one of the most distin- 
guished patriots in the up-country, and that very few rendered as 
effective and valuable service in that portion of the State, “ in the 
time which tried men’s souls.” Preston S. Braoks received his 
early education in the village where he was born, with the excep- 
tion only, it is believed, of a brief period spent at the academy at 
Willington, in Abbeville. After having completed his preparatory 
course, he entered the South Carolina College, and at his final 
examination, was assigned a distinction by the faculty. Upon 
leaving college, he became a student of law, and was admitted to 
practice in the courts of his State. Soon after he opened an office, 
our rupture with Mexico took place, and raising a volunteer com- 
pany in his district, he promptly marched at its head to the seat of 
war. He belonged to the Palmetto regiment, and. the gallant 
Quitman has borne public testimony to his zeal, his soldierly bear- 
ing, his labours, and his sufferings in that memarable campaign. 
Upon his return home, he abandoned the profession of law, and 
devoted himself to agriculture. That he could have risen to high 
rank in the legal profession; we have no doubt; and of the fact, 
there can he but one judgement with those who knew him in his 
pubis life, and read with care, the speeches which have given 
1im reputation. But the life of a planter was peculiarly congenial 
to his taste, and brought him the purest and most unalloyed enjoy- 
ment. Entering upon it with all that zeal which was so conspi- 
cuous in his nature, living upon his plantation in the midst of its 
diversified operations, secluded from the world and the busy haunts 
of men, it would seem that he cared for nothing more, and that 
his ambition travelled not beyond the bounds of his immediate 
neighbourhood. Though called fronr his beloved pursuit to bear 
his part in the exciting seenes of public life, it was with him to the 
last, the predominant passion. He loved the quiet of his rural 
home, he could look. upon nature in her solitudes, and from her 
skies, her sun-risings and her sun-sets, her trees, her rocks, and her 
running brooks, would come to him the noblest and most exalted 
inspirations. It was in the bosom of his family, in daily inter- 
course with his neighbours, as a master, as a planter, that the cha- 
racter of Mr. Brooks was most attractive. Let his defamer go to 
the place of his residence, and ask questions concerning him. There 
he will meet his highest praise, his warmest eulogy. Ifa proot be 
wanted of his kindly and pacific temper, there he will get it; of 
his honest and ingenuous nature, thousands will bear witness; of 
45 
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his noble generosity, his humanity, his charity, his freedom from 
offensive pride, his public spirit, his courage, his self-sacrificing 
devotion, if one wishes to know of all these, his neighbours will 
testify with one voice, that he possessed them in no common mea- 
sure. His person was commanding.; his stature was above the 
ordinary size, and distinguished for its perfect and graceful pro- 

ortions: and his face was marked by the most manly beauty 
aseaxsed of a fine understanding which had been improved, and 
developed by a liberal culture, and with a character ennobled by 
the rare virtues and sterling qualities to which we have alluded, it 
is not a matter of surprise that such endowments should not be 
permitted to. remain in comparative obscurity, and that his fellow- 
citizens should seek for their display, a broader and more expanded 
field of usefulness. He had no exalted estimate of his own powers; 
he was actuated by no unholy ambition. He could stand the test 
by which Cicero would prove a spirit to be truly brave and eleva- 
ted. He had a low estimate of nere outward circumstances, and 
was convinced that a man ought to admire, desire, or court nothing 
but what is virtuous and becoming; that he ought to succumb to 
no man, ner to any perturbation, either of spirit or fortune; and 
that he should perform actions which are great and of the greatest 
utility, but extremely arduous and full of difficulties and danger. 
He had none of the disguises which are too frequently assumed by 
men to conceal their true character. Free from all bypocrisy, he 
pursued, in the language of Socrates, that shortest and most direct 
road to popularity, ‘‘to be the samd that he wished to be taken for.” 
In 1844 he was elected a member of the General Assembly of the 
State. He served but one terny. It was at the close of it that he 
marched, as has been stated, to Mexico, and upon his return retired 
to his plantation. There he remained, employed in his quiet pur- 
suits, until February, 1853, when he was elected the successor of 
Mr. Burt in the Congress of the United States. And now the career 
of Mr. Brooks, asa public man, may be said to have begun. 
Though he is remembered by those who served with him im the 
State Legislature, and gave proof on a well known occasion of na 
ordinary talents, and of that calm.courage and patriotic devotion 
for which he became afterwards so distinguished, he was not long 
enough a member of that body to achieve a brilliant, or lasting 
reputation. Immediately upon his appearance in Washington, he 
was the object of no common observation, and the newspapers 
abounded in notices of him. There was something in his looks, 
“which gave the world assurance of a man.” ‘Before he had 
addressed the House, and taken a public part in its deliberations, 
much was expected of him. His personal intercourse with the 
leading men of the nation, made for him the most favourable 
impressions. His clear head, his matured judgment, his noble 
impulses, were apparent to all. Without parliamentary experience, _ 
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and coming suddenly from a retirement in which he may be said 
to have taken scarcely more than a local interest in the great 
national questions of the day, he felt his want of political knowl- 
edge, and assumed at once the laborious habits and careful research 
which become the student. It was nat until the 15th of March, 
1854, one year after he had taken his seat in Congress, that he 
made his first speech, on the bill providing Territorial Govern- 
ment for Nebraska and Kansas. The occasion was one of momen- 
tons interest; the country was agitated from one extremity to the 
other; and the great question upon which hangs the existence of the 
Southern States of the Union was put at issue. With such a stake 
he could not sit still, He had not yet despaired of the Union, and 
was willing to labour for its preservation ; he loved the South and 
her cherished institutions and felt himself called upon to protect 
and defend them. Mr. Brooks advocated the passage of the bill. 
Its friends maintained that the Missouri Compromise had been 
violated by repeated acts of legislation, and that it was no longer 
binding upon the slaveholding States. The bill provided that the 
people of the several States had the right to go with their property of 
every description, to any part of the public domain. This was the 
assertion of a great principle which was essential to the existence 
of slavery. Nor can the South be charged with bad faith. She 
had for upwards of thirty years acquiesced in the Compromise 
which excluded slavery from the territory north of 36 degrees, 30 
minutes, and made repeated efforts amid vexations and annoyances 
almost beyond endurance, to give to it-stability and permanence. 
Had she been met in a spirit of right and justice, bad as was the 
bargain, it is believed, that she would have adhered to it. But it 
was otherwise. The adverse party disregarded the line, and 
emboldened by its previous successes, determined to exclude slavery 
from the public domnin altogether. This was the state of the 
question ; to this complexion had it come at last. The whole char- 
acter and tendency of Congressional legislation for many years had 
proved it, and the South was now gc to contend by all the 
means which God and nature had placed in her hands, for her 
rights, her honour, and her existence. In Mr. Brooks she found an 
eloquent and an able advoeate. His speech placed him at once in 
the front rank of the members of the House of Representatives. It 
is a thorough discussion of the question. He meets the objections 
to the bill, and gives them in order, a triumphant refutation. He 
vindicates most conelusively, the institution of slavery, and bases 
its defence, not only upon the provisions of the Constitution, but 
upon the principle of humanity to the slave, the sanction of the 
Bible, the usages of all times, and the general good of the country. 
The best minds in Congress. took part ‘in the discussion, and we 
know that we speak the truth when we say, that on all hands his 
speech was conceded to be one of the best efforts made in that 
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memorable debate. We have read it with a melancholy interest 
since his decease, and we hold it up with confidence as* a high 
model for its ten{per, its style, its lueid arrangement, its thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and its close and compact reasoning. 

Mr. Brooks’ next speech was made on June 14th, 1854, on the 
Pacific Railroad. Though the subject was not without its interest, 
yet zt, as well as all others, must wants much of that imposing 
grandeur and importance, which attached to the occasion that 
produced his first effort. Well might we add, that in the present 
condition of the country, all others are but 


“Pins, wooden pricks, nails, and sprigs of rosemary.” 


To this extent then, he laboured under a disadvantage. The 
subjects were so unlike, there was so little to arouse feeling, or to 
eukindie enthusiasm, that we might well say, the former subject 
was better adapted to his temper and mental constitution, than the 
latter. But while we give the preference to the speech on the 
Nebraska and Kansas bill, we are very far from intimating that we 
regard.that on the Pacific Railroad, as in any sense a failure. Its 
merit is of very high order, and it is the most complete discussion 
of the subject with which we are acquainted. It gives proof of 
great industry, is marked by severe thought, and is full of valuable 
information. Here, we have again that methodical arrangement 
which seems to be characteristic of all his higher, public “efforts. 
We have no design to give an analysis of any of his speeches, but 
we must.take occasion here to remark, that his argument ori the 
“Constitutional authority,” is marked by a closeness and power 
which prove that he had a mind well. suited for such discussions, 
end thoroughly competent to. gather laurels in the field of purest 
intellection. In this speech Mr. Brooks took the ground that Con- 

ress had no right to donate lands which lie within the limits of a 

tate, but that in erent to lands in Territories, whether organized 
or not organized, he had no constitutional scruples, and that it was 
a simple question of expediency. We express no opinion on the 
matter. 

The next. occasion on which we shall notiee Mr. Brooks. is on 
the presentation by himself, of a petition in behalf of a Mrs. Tillman 
whose husband and three sons had fallen on the battle-fields of 
Mexico. He asked that she be put on'the pension list at the small 
pay of eight dollars per month. If the effect of a speech be an 
measure ofits merit, then the short appeal made by him on that 
occasion, must be.regarded as one of the best of the kind ever made 
on the floor of Congress. All hearts melted in sympathy with the 
poor widow, aiid with one voice she was put upon the pension roll 
at the rate of twenty dollars per month. But the remarks of Mr, 
Brooks are entitled to a more special natice. It was here that he 
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exhibited a power which he had never displayed on any former 
occasion. But who that knew him well, could have doubted! 
No one ever possessed a more tender.and emotional nature. He 
had delicate sensibility, a heart which beat responsive to the call 
of the needy, the distressed, and the unfortunate. He’ had no 
character to assume, no disguise to put on for dramaticyeffort ; but 
surrendering himself to the impulses of his own bosom, all that was 
necessary was to give full course to his unbidden and spontaneous 
feelings. There was peculiar fitness in his theme, and few could 
have equalled his tender and touching eloquence. 

Mr. Brooks had now reached an enviable positions he had estab- 
lished a reputation which placed him prominently among the young 
statesmen of the country. He was already a man of mark. He 
had acquitted himself well, and greater things were expected of 
him. His fine talents, now universally acknowledged, his social 
and: genial qnalities, his lofty sentiments, and his sincere devotion 
to duty, bene him into personal alliance with the first men of 
the nation. No young man was ever more flattered; for none 
received a larger measure of confidence.and admiration. But he 
bore his gatherjng honours well, and thereby vindicated his just 
title to them. 

We will now call the attention of our readers, to the mast stirring 
event in the public life of Mr. Brooks; we mean his castigation of 
Charles Sumner in the Senate Chamber of the United States. On 
the 19th and 20th of May, the Honourable member delivered a 
speech of a character so atrocious, that many members of the 

enate, and among them was Governor Cass, felt themselves called 
upon to rebuke him at the moment. It was replete with vulgarity, 
with falsehood, and with low and filthy denunciation of certain 
States and their Representatives. Never before or since, has the 
dignity of the Senate such violation, or the decencies of public sen- 
timent been so much outraged. And yet this man claims to have 
come from the school of the great masters, to be tich in the garni- 
ture of learning, and to have caught the spirit of Plato, of Aristotle, 
of Demosthenes, and of Cicero. No. He was of the school of 
Hegesias, of whom the great Roman in his Orator, remarks that 
no one who has any knowledge of him, need ever be at a loss for 
a man to call enpertinent. “Whether we regard the spirit and 
temper of this notorious production, or its classical finish and intel- 
lectual character, itis alike destitute of merit. The auther, we 
learn, prepared it with great care, and practised himself betore the 
glass. We are reminded of Hortensius, not the rival, but the 
cotemporary of Cicero. He had an oratorical character certainly 
superior to that of the Honourable gentleman, but they were 
coxcombs alike. We read that he not only prepared his attitudes, 
but adjusted the plaits of his gown before a mirror, when about 
to issue forth to the Forum. But though the authority by which 
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the Senator may attempt to sustain himself, may be quite respece 
table, and though like the actor spoken of by Goldsmith, he may 
have his apartment hung round with looking-glasses, so that he 
may see hinmself reflected from every point, we subscribe very 
cheerfully to the critical opinion of that celebrated writer, “ that 
people seldom improve when they have no other model but them- 
selves to copy after.’ The speech is full of pomp, extravagance 
and tombast, the suffate constructio verborum of the ancient 
critic, and the member reminds us of Clitarchus, who, according to 
Sophocles, blusters indeed and blows 


“Toud sounding blasts not sweetened by the stop.” 


It isa vulgar offering at the shrine of abolitionism, of wild 
fanaticism. It panders to the losvest passions, seeks to produce 
hatred among brethren, and to deluge the country in blood. The 
great Tully has said that the man who is swayed by the prejudices 
of an ignorant rabble, is not to be reckoned among the great. 
How unlike the patriotic appeals of Webster; of the man who 
could lift himself above local influences and mourning the disat- 
fection of the country, feel that he was an American, and strive to 
harmonizé its discordant interests and unite the different sections 
in the bonds of fraternal love and affection! In this speech Mr. 
Sumner singled out South Carolina and her beloved Representa- 
tive, Judge Butler, as the peculiar object of his malice and foul- 
mouthed vituperation. Judge Butler was absent on a visit to 
Carolina. Mr. Brooks was his kinsman, and it was natural that 
he should feel most deeply, and that his indignation should be 
aroused. Let the reader remember that not the South only, but 
the country generally, were indignant at the wanton aud indecent 
assault; that there were few, if any, except the rabid abolitionist, 
who did not believe that he had gone far beyond the limits of 
legitimate discussion: A man who woutd endeavour to fix a 
fanatic by argument, says a yehowned English writer, might as well 
atternpt to spread quicksilver by his fingers. Mr. Brooks conclu- 
ded that it was his duty to chastise him. He was impélled by the 
double motive of vindi¢ating the honour of his State, and the char- 
acter of his aged and beloved relative. He had sought Him repeat- 
edly m the Capitol grounds and elséwhere, but it became apparent 
that Mr! Sumner had determined to keep out of his way. The 
Serfate Chamber was the only place where he could meet him, and 
he made up his mind to inflict the punishment upon the very spot 
where he had perpetrated the outrage. He accordingly visited the 
Chamber and waited patiently far the adjournment of the Senate. 
And hére, we beg leave ta mention some facts which are impor- 
tant, not only toa full history of the attack, but because of their 
bearing upon the judgrhent whieh we are to pronounce upon the ~ 
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man. Mr. Brooks determined not to make his respects to the 
Senator until the ladies left the Chamber. He watched them 
anxiously ; they were slowly. disappearing. At last, but one was 
left, and she seemed to linger. He dispatched-a friend to whom 
she was known, with the charge that upon some pretext, he should 
prevail upon her to leave her seat; and it was not until she with- 
drew that he advanced to Mr. Sumner. Another fact worthy of 
note is, that he took every possible precaution to conceal his purpose. 
There was no combination, no concerted plan, no friends standing 
by his side to give him the advantage, or make’sure the victory. 
Again, we state what we know, when we say that his only weapon 
was his gutta-percha cane; he had no revolver, no bowie-knife, no 
instrument of death. Iis design was not to kill, but to degrade. 
It is afoul slander to attribute to him any other motive. We 
concede that on the abstract principles of Christianity, the act is to 
be condemned, as the spirit of that code is not the spirit of personal 
redress for wrong. But his enemies in their abuse of him have 
not heen prempted by a zeal for Christian morality, or a reverence 
for the gentle, meek, and forgiving spirit of the Gospel. If he is 
to be judged by the tribunal which they have erected, let him be 
fairly heard, and we think that his vindication will he trinmphant 
and complete. We cannot resist the occasion to give in this place, 
a passage from Adam Smiith’s chapter “On Propriety of Action.” 
It breathes a spirit of charity, and at the same time, we conceive, 
impresses an important principle, “There are some situations 
which bear so hard upon human nature, that the greatest degree of 
self-government which can belong to so imperfect a creature as 
man, is not able to stifle altogether the voice of human weakness, 
or seduce the violence of the passions to that pitch of tnoderation 
in which the impartial spectator can entirely enter into them. 
xx XX * He * * The behaviour of the person may. manifest 
an effort of generosity and magnanimity of which the greater. part 
of men are incapable; and though it fails of absoltite perfection, it 
may be a much nearer approximation to it than what, upon such 
trying occasions, is commonly, either to be found, or to be expected.” 
It was on the 22d of May, that Mr. Brooks made the attack, and 
shortly after he was put under arrest. The: House appointed a 
Committee of Investigation which waited upon Mr, Sumner on the 
26th. He was in bed, but gave his testimony. It is full of contra- 
dictions and absurdities. The witness was struck blind by the 
force and severity of the first blows which were inflicted npon him, 
and yet he testifies like a man who saw everything; he was depriv- 
ed of consciousness, and yet he gives the series of events in their 
regular sequence, with a precision and partiality which are truly 
marvellous. June 2d, the majority of the Committee reported in 
favour of the expulsion of Mr. Brooks, and the censure of Messrs. 
Edmundson and Keitt; the minority made a counter report. 
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It is proper to add here, as it illustrates a striking fgatute in the 
character of Mr. Brooks, to which special attention will be called 
before we close this article; that within a few days after the oecur- 
rence, he addressed a letter to the President of the Senate, in 
whieh he stated that with unfeigned respect he learns that what he 
designed as a redress of petsonal wrong had been construed as a 
breach of the privileges of that body. He gives the reasons which 
determined him to make the attack in the chamber, and concludes 
by. saying that should it be a conclusion of law, that he had been 
guilty of a breach of privilege, then ‘“‘ my earnest wish is to atone 
for it as far as may be by this unhesitating and unqualified apol- 
ogy.” We have said that the minority made a counter report; it 
was sjoneded by Messrs. Cobb, of Georgia, and Greenwood of Ala- 
bama. We will only say of it, that it is a masterly discussion of 
the great question of privilege, and concludes with the resolution, 
that the House has no jurisdiction over the assault alleged to have 
been committed by the Hon. Presten-S. Brooks, upon the Hon. 
Charles Sumner. A majority:of the House voted for the majority 
report, which recommended the expulsion of Mr. Brooks ; but as 
the Constitution requires a vote of two thirds, he was not deprived 
of his seat. Under these circumstances, he thought proper to 
make the appeal to his immediate constituents. A majority of 
the members of Congress had voted him unworthy a seat in that 
body, and he desired those to whom he was truly responsible, and 
whose good opinion he valued above all others, to sit im judgement 
upon him. Accordingly, he resigned his: seat on July 14th: but 
the occasion, and the speech to which it gave rise, are worthy of a 
passing notice. Denounced by: one great party of the country, 
admired by another, and loved by his personal friends with an 
ardour which knew no mit, he attracted an attention which has 
never been surpassed in the history of the public men of this 
country. The house was full to overflowing ; every eye was upon 
him; and the silence of death pervaded the vast assembly. Nor 
did he disappoint the most sanguiné expectations. The occasion 
was a fit one for the display of his peculiar powers. His honour 
had been touched ; he had been pronounced unworthy. No wound 
could hava been so severe, and it aroused to the utmost, his strong 
and virtuous resentment. That he should have administered a 
somewhat terrible castigation to the rabid majority who thus 
sought to degrade him, was to be expected. He used plain lan- 
guage, but never did he forget the dignity of the House. or the 
decencies of the man. We beg leave to allude to one fact, men- 
tioned by Mr. Brooks on this occasion ; it is, that never, up to this 
time, had he been called to order by amember of the House. This 
is worthy of note in forming an estimate of his character. It proves 
that he was a man who sought to be guided by the rules of the . 
body of which he was a member; and that he never forgot the 
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el which should regulate the intercourse of gentlemen. A 
eading journal said at the time, that this speech would be read by 
millions, and as a proof of its merit we mention the fact, that one 
hundred thousand copies were printed by his triends for circu- 
lation. Mr. Brooks now published a card to his constituents, which 
bears date July 18th, and in it he states briefly the reasons 
which caused his resignation. By proclamation, the Governor 
ordered a new election, and he was returned by a unanimous vote 
on July 28th; his whole course thus receiving the hearty approval 
of his constituents. 

The next event which we have to note is the presentment of 
Mr. Brooks by the Grand Jury of the district, for his assault upon 
Mr. Sumner. Mr. 8. appeared before the jury, notwithstanding 
the terrible wounds from which he has not yet recovered, and gave 
testimony. We do not complain of this trial of Mr. Brooks; we 
are law-abiding men, and have no objection to judicial investi- 
gation; but we are struck by the singularity of the fact, that Mr. 
Sumner’s health is always good enough to allow him to be the 
leader in any proceedings against Mr. Brooks. The truth is, that 
though decently flogged, he had, from the beginning, exaggerated 
his injuries, and it is in testimony that he might have gone to his 
duties on the next day. We mean that Aes wounds were not of such 
a nature as to forbid it. But there were other reasons, and two of 
these we discern, very clearly. First, he had a politecal motive. 
He was ambitious to display himself as the great expounder of 
abolition opinion, as a martyr in a holy cause; and by his sacri- 
fices and his sufferings, he hoped to infuse new ardour in the 
bosoms of his party. Second, there were moral causes in the 
way. He was the victim of childish fears, of alarm, of panic. He 
was afraid of Brooks; he knew not what might be done when he 
next fixed his eyes upon him. It may be that he thought he would 
be murdered. The most dreadful spectres, the most revolting 
phantoms danced before his distempered imagination. Truly 
might he exclaim in the language of an ancient poet, with whom 
he professes familiarity, 


“‘ Before my sad presaging soul, 
What scenes of imaged horror roll.” 


There is then cause for pity as well as blame, and undeserving 
as he is, we are willing that he have the benefit of a small share 


of our charity.* 


* Since the above was written, Mr. Sumner has taken his seat in the Senate. The 
recovery took place at the very moment when the telegraphic wires carried to Boston the 
news of the death of Mr. Brooks. Wonderful coincidence! See below. ; 

 Mr.S. has, at last, gone to Europe. He is determined to have an ovation on 
the other side of the waters, and soon the welkin will ring with the pwans of negro 


philanthropy. 
46 
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The trial of Mr. Brooks was regarded by his friends and the 
public at large with unusual interest. On July 8th, he appeared 
before Judge Crawford to answer to the charge of assault upon 
Senator Sumner.* He was accompanied by Senator Butler, and a 
number of other friends. The case was made out; Mr. Brooks 
offered no evidence in defence ; he appeared simply to receive the 
judgement of the court. We are bold to say that the speech which 

e addressed to the court on that occasion, is a model of its kind. 
There has been but one opinion expressed concerning it. It is 
noble, elevated, commanding. ‘The spirit is the spirit of the man 
throughout; there is no truckling, no humble appeals for the ten- 
der mercies of the judge. He appears as one who feels that the 
honour of his State and his kindred has been outraged, and he 
insists that with a heart to feel, and an arm to strike, he will not, 
under such circumstances, patiently hear and ignobly submit. 
Sir,” says he, “the substance whieh I have been gathering for 
my children may be squandered ; my body may be confined to the 
common gaol; my life itself may be forfeited ; but I will be true 
to the instincts of my nature; true to the home of my maturity, 
and to the mother that bore me.” ‘The glory of the law is vindi- 
cated; a glory which rests upon the eternal principles of reason 
and justice. He bows willingly and gracefully to its majesty and 
supremacy, and declares that the high moral and social obligation 
of obedience was the first political lesson which his ripening facul- 
ties comprehended and appreciated. ‘I submit,” says he, “‘ my 
case to the discretion of the court with entire confidence, that while 
you, sir, as a magistrate, perform your whole duty to the country 
and yourself, you will remember that in every regulated commu- 
nity, public opinion distinguishes between crime and honourable 
resentment, and tolerates the refuge which men sometimes seek in 
the magnanimity of their judges.” 

Mr. Brooks was fortunate in having as his judge, a man of high 
honour, and noble impulses. The appeal was resistless; there was 
no criminal at the bar; the law asked not for vengeance, and its 
majesty would be vindicated by a formal punishment. The judge 
therefore pronounced as his sentence, without comment, that the 
defendant pay a fine of three hundred dollars. His constituents 
asked to pay it, and he consented. 

Upon the adjournment of Congress, Mr. Brooks came to his 
home in Carolina, and was greeted by the people of the State with 
an enthusiasm which has never been surpassed. Never were there 
higher demonstrations of love and admiration. His immediate 
constituency honoured him by a public dinner ‘at the village of 
Ninety-Six, at which some of the distinguished men of the nation 


* The fact is worthy of note that Mr. Sumner did no¢ appear, and the reason for it is . 
apparent to every wnprejudiced mind. 
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from other States were present. His name had now reached nearly 
every fireside of the land, his fame was co-extensive with the coun- 
try, and honours were poured in richest profusion upon him. 
During this period we spent some time in intimate companionship 
with him. His head was not turned by the glittering bauble; he 
received with gratitude the spontaneous offerings of his fellow 
citizens, but often did he assure us that they produced a feeling of 
unworthiness and humility. At the regular term in October, he 
was re-elected to Congress, and left for Washington at the close of 
November. On the 17th of December, he made his last speech, 
on the question of referring the President’s Message to a Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union. Of this effort, which is 
much enhanced in interest because it was made not long before his 
death, we willsay aword. When we remark, that it fully sustains 
his previous reputation, we think there can be no difference of 
opinion; but there are those who regard it as superior to any 
former production. Whether this be so, we are not concerned about 
discussing. It isa commentary upon the Nebraska and Kansas 
Bill, and a masterly defence of it, as understood and interpreted by 
him. It is marked by all the characteristics of his previous efforts. 
It exhibits a thorough knowlege of his subject, is methodical in its 
arrangement, and distinguished by high powers of reasoning and 
argument. Itis with a feeling of melancholy, that we dwell upon 
it. The voice of the gifted speaker shall be heard no longer in the 
public councils, its eloquent and stirring notes are hushed forever. 
But we forbear. 

We have now concluded our notice of Mr. Brooks, as a public 
speaker; it may not be amiss, however, to express with more dis- 
tinctness than we have done, but with great brevity, our impressions 
of the character of his mind, and of his particular qualifications. 
His chief power lay in his strong, common sense. He could 
perceive the leading points of a question, and was able to estimate 
their relative importance. He never took a weak position, and 
strongly fortified as he was, he could, like a skilful general, with- 
stand any assault, however sudden and vigorous. And, to continue 
the figure, he marshaled his forces well, and made the whole tell 
with the best effect. There was no jumbling together of things 
which had no affinity, no vile mixture, no confusion; but he was 
gifted with nice powers of discernment. His mind, too, had quick- 
ness, as well as penetration. It was always active, never still. He 
took interest in every thing around him. He could pass with great 
facility from one subject to another, however different in character, 
but in each exhibited his wonted ardor and enthusiasm. Though 
not, wanting in a reasonable knowledge of books, yet he preferred 
thinking to reading; and his speeches therefore, show no great 
indebtedness to others. His mind then, may be pronounced origi- 
nal. He was not much addicted to pure, abstract speculation; he 
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preferred rather to look at truth in its application to the wants and 
necessities of man. Tbe wonderful power of impressing himself 
upon others, belonged preéminently to Mr. Brooks. He was so 
earnest, so sincere, so full of enthusiasm, that few could resist the 
influence of his spirit, and in this respect he might be pronounced 
almost the equal of the dervise in the fairy tale, who could transfuse 
his own soul into the body of any one whom he might select. He 
was gifted with remarkable penetration in the perception of char- 
acter. He had studied the breathing, living, moving man, not 
the mere abstraction, the marble statue. Life to him, had been a 
checkered scene ; few had seen it in more of its phases; men had 
appeared before him in their various characters ; he was no common 
observer, and had marked well the parts which they acted. One 
of the most striking features of the man, was his strong will. It 
was tempered by amiability ; it was not obstinacy, not the want of 
reason. It was the calm determination to carry out whatever his 
judgement and sense of duty commanded. Then nothing could 
arrest him. Perils and difficulties were as straws. He rather 
gloried in them, and disdained to take 


“spoils without toil or danger.” 


Never have we known one under these circumstances, with a 
more iron will,.and seldom indeed, did he fail of his purpose. 
Foster in his “Essays on Decision of Character” remarks, that 
there is something in persons who are remarkable for the stability 
of their resolution and the energy of their native tendencies, which, 
like the ligatures applied to one class of the Olympic combatants, 
compresses the mind, and gives to it a steady, forcible spring, and 
re-action. There can be no genius, no power, no greatness, without 
sympathy. It is impossible for the man of cold heart, of passion- 
less nature, to estimate the feelings by which men are governed, 
and to discern their motives to action. The common affections, 
the common nature, the catholic humanity, bind men together. 
Sympathy is one of our highest pleasures. ‘ How disagreeable 
does he appear to be, whose hard and obdurate heart feels for 
himself only, but is altogether insensible to the happiness or misery 
of others!” This noble passion was a striking feature in the mental 
constitution of Mr. Brooks. It wasa living, moving principle. He 
was not a man of retirement, but of ectton. None of his virtues 
were passive. He was not satistied with good intentions. He felt 
that he was born into a world where he had a work to perform; 
that the expression of the noblest sentiments, without the merit of 
good offices, would not give him the approbation of his own con- 
science, or entitle him to the praise of his fellow-man. He was no 
believer in latent virtue, and accordingly directed all his energies 
to the accomplishment of worthy and useful ends. He thought 
that men were to be rewarded and esteemed in ¢his life, only tor 
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what they have performed; and that society, however much it 
might respect, owed nothing to the man who could not point to 
some act of important service. “I cannot praise,” says Mil- 
‘ton, “a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexercised, and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat.” In a previous part of this article, 
we have expressed the opinion that Mr. Brooks had those qualities 
of intellect which would have given him distinction in the legal 
profession. We know that the fields of the lawyer, and the Parlia- 
mentary leader or statesman, are very different; that eminence in 
one does not insure success in the other. Lord Campbell in his 
life of Erskine has dwelt earnestly upon this, and though both, he 
concedes, afford fine occasions for the display of the mens divinior, 
ret he conceives that forensic proceedings give greater advantages, 
and that they are signalized by more recorded triumphs of genius. 
We are not prepared to assent to this conclusion. His Lordship is 
a lawyer, and it is most natural that he should glory in his profes- 
sion. The statesman has an infinitely larger field; it is not hemmed 
in by the narrow bounds of individuals. The questions are of 
momentous interest; they embrace a whole people, a nation, a 
world. They have a grandeur and magnitude which amount to 
sublimity, and what can more stimulate the intellect, or call into 
energetic action, its highest and noblest powers! It is a clear 
assumption on the part of his Lordship that England will produce 
another Pitt, Sheridan, Fox, and Burke, before she will another 
Erskine. She furnishes a long roll of great lawyers, but who is to 
be added to the illustrious list of statesmen, whose names we have 
yeh given! We may be mistaken in what we have said of Mr. 
rooks, but whatever may be the truth, we will not admit that the 
intellectual glory of the statesman is bedimmed by the brighter 
effulgence of the lawyer. Nor was his mind deficient in the poetic 
and imaginative element. It was his taste, however, to disguise it 
from the public gaze, and to indulge it in his own silent and solitary 
communions. His style was truly the dress of his thoughts; with 
him it might indeed, be said, “that the style is the man.” It was 
clear, perspicuous, simple, elegant, forcible, and free from all mere- 
tricious ornament. There was no ambiguity, no indirectness; all 
understood, all comprehended. In the language of a great orator 
and accomplished writer of our own country on another occasion, 
which we have taken the liberty of somewhat altering, he had no 
taste for artificial speech as such; on the contrary, ease, simplicity, 
and nature, were rigorously pursued. He had not that fluency, too 
common in our country, which would enable one to talk all day 
about nothing; the cireulatoria volubilitas of an eminent ancient 
critic. But words were at his ready command to express his ideas; 
then he was rich in speech, and rose to great propriety, and 
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elegance of diction. Mr. B. was not an eatempore speaker, if the 
term is only applicable to one who has made no previous prepara- 
tion. Nor are we believers in the doctrine. Such men may talk; 
they cannot address themselves with power to the subject. A man 
may be called upon very unexpectedly, and acquit himself with 
distinguished ability, when he has a familiarity with his topic. In 
this case he draws upon the stores of knowledge which he has laid 
by for future use. It is not true, that he has made no preparation ; 
it is only true that he has not wholly prepared himself for the 
special occasion. All that he has to do is to call up his knowledge, 
and so order it as to make it tell with the best effect. This is an 
intellectual process, but in some minds it is accomplished in a 
wonderfully short time. If the person be endowed with a fine 
memory and good judgement, and have the additional advantage of 
being trained in the school of experience, it would seem that time 
is not necessary; that it can be accomplished almost in an instant. 
This is the only extempore speaking which we acknowledge; there 
is a great deal of extempore talk; but it will be found that this is 
worth nothing when a great question is for consideration. Such 
persons, as Locke says, use words without ideas; and their ever 
ready volubility reminds us of Dean Swift’s comparison of them to 
a thin church which empties faster than a crowded one. He spoke 
seldom, but always commanded the most marked attention. He 
knew that one good speech was worth more than a hundred bad 
ones. When Apelles was reproached for the paucity of his produc- 
tions, and the labour which he. bestowed upon them, he replied 
that he painted for posterity. Dr. Johnson remarks, that he who 
thinks to accomplish anything without toil, is as foolish as the man 
who omits the cares of husbandry and expects from his ground the 
blossoms of Arabia. Mr. Brooks was exempt from this folly, and 
whatever he took upon himself to do, he strove to execute to the 
best of his ability. This was true in the whole business of his life, 
and was alike to be seen in the peaceful occupations of his plan- 
tation, and in the more stirring and agitating scenes at Washington. 

But we now proceed to consider the character of Mr. Brooks in 
an aspect which we have not yet contemplated. We have reserved 
it as a special topic, and the truth of history and justice to him, 
forbid that we pass it by in silence. We allude to his connection 
with the Duel. In the course of the debate in the House on the 
assault upon Mr. Sumner, Mr. Burlingame, a member from Massa- 
chusetts, used language highly offensive to Mr. Brooks. For this 
he was challenged, and though an appointment was made, the 
parties never met. It was well understood that the weapon would 
have been the rifle. We are no apologists of the Duel. We hold 
it up, as not only anti-Christian, but foolish and absurd. It is 
commended by no principle of right reason, or justice. Its awards 
are as often against the innocent as the guilty. It opens a way to 
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every bad man who has perpetrated wrong and ruthlessly violated 
the most sacred rights of another, to escape the punishment of a 
sound and virtuous public opinion. Nor does it prove courage; 
for “courage is valor fighting on the side of justice.” We have 
then, to express our sincere regret that Mr. Brooks ever participa- 
ted in the duel. We will not attempt to justify, but to palliate. 
Would that we could exhibit him in all the plenitude of his com- 
manding talents and noble virtues, as an illustrious example of one 
who never listened to the silly mandates of the Court of Honour 
but treated with contempt its unreasonable exactions! He Wes 
not a duellist in the highest, and most offensive sense of the term. 
He has often expressed to us his matured convictions on the 
subject. He did condemn it, and would have superseded it 
altogether, but in the present state of public opinion, he felt that he 
could not plead exemption from its authority. He may have been 
guilty of weakness, of incunsistency. Well, be it so. Others 
among the great have acted similarly. Alexander Hamilton with 
like convictions, met Burr in mortal combat. Mr. Brooks was but 
a man, and had his share of infirmities. We have often heard his 
earnest advice on this subject, to the younger members of his family 
and kindred. It is worthy of note, that his first affair of Honour 
was in defence of his father; the last to protect the fair name of a 
loved and cherished relative. He could forgive an offence to 
himself, which, when directed to another, would fire his indigna- 
tion; thus exemplifying that noble generosity which would peril 
life for kindred, or for friendship. He was not a man of violence, 
and of blood. He would resent an insult, and go out into the field 
from a principle of duty. His nature was kindly; the idea of 
taking life never entered his mind. It was for his honour, accord- 
ing to his conception, that he contended. He has often told us 
that he would not for the wealth and glory of the world, have the 
blood of a human being upon his hands. 

Let us remind the reader of what we have previously said, that 
he went into the Senate chamber with no other weapon than his 
cane. We have now to add that throughout the protracted period 
of his difficulty with Mr. Burlingame, when day by day a contest 
with rifles was expected, he never shot a gurf; and it was noto- 
rious that his antagonist was one of the best rifle-shots in the whole 
country. We submit to thé judgement of the reader that such con- 
duct is wholly inconsistent with the character of the professed 
duellist—of the man of blood. If further facts be wanted, we 
point the reader to the recent duel between Mr. Pryor of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, and Mr. Ridgway, of the Richmond Whig. Mr. 
Brooks arrived at the ground after the parties had exchanged 
shots, and in the midst of preparations for a second fire. The 
duel would have ended fatally in all probability to one or both ot 
the spirited gentlemen. Mr. Brooks immediately approached Mr. 
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Ridgway, and said, “remember, Mr. Ridgway, that your antago- 
nist is the husband of a youthful and lovely wife, and the father 
of several young children. Will you make that wife a widow, 
and those children orphans?” The responsive chord vibrated in 
the heart of the gallant Ridgway; he caught the feeling of the 
generous speaker, and replied, “ Mr. Brooks, I cannot stand that; 
have it your own way.” The affair was adjusted and finally set- 
tled. And for a distinct expression of his sentiments on the sub- 
ject, we point to the following extract from a Northern paper. The 
Albany Evening Transcript, in speaking of his death, says: “ Well, 
we remember the last time we saw him at his own home; it was 
our province to be the bearer of a note from an associate—the gal- 
lant officer, (since dead,) who first planted the American flag on 
the heights of Churubusco—in relation to a hostile meeting be- 
tween the latter and another editor, and requesting the loan of a 
duelling case. Mr. Brooks returned the following reply: ‘“ When 
honour is a support to virtuous principles, and runs parallel with 
the laws of God and our country, it cannot be too much cherished 
and encouraged; but when the dictates of honour are contrary to 
those of religion and equity, they are the greatest depravation of 
human nature, by giving wrong, ambitious and false ideas of what 
is good and laudable, and should therefore be exploded by all 
governments, and driven out as the bane and plague of human soci- 
ety.” It is worthy of remark that Mr. Brooks takes this sentiment 
from No. 99, in “The Spectator;” a paper contributed by Addi- 
son. The purpose of the writer is to show that the point of honour 
is placed in a false kind of courage, and that the occasion is thus 
given to the very refuse of mankind, who have neither virtue nor 
common sense, to set up for men of honour. The fact proves that 
he sympathised largely in the views of this celebrated moral 
teacher, and that he could hear, at least without offence from his 
lips, “that if every one who fought a duel were to stand on the 
pillory, it would quickly lessen the number of these imaginary 
men of honour, and put an end to so absurd a practice.” Mr. 
Brooks was impulsive; had fine sensibilities; but his nature led 
him to review his conduct. He was an illustrious example of this 
class of men. A man of sensibility may sometimes feel great un- 
easiness, lest he should have yielded too much, even to what may 
be called an honourable passion ; to his just indignation, perhaps, 
at the injury which may have been done either to himself or his 
friend. He is anxiously afraid, lest, meaning only to act with 
spirit, and to do justice, he may, from the two great vehemence of 
his emotion, have done a real injury to some other person, who, 
though not innocent, may not have been altogether so guilty as he 
at first apprehended.* He was always ready to forgive, to pardon. 


* Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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Never in human bosom, did this virtue have higher ascendancy 
than in his. He felt the full force of the truth, that “the noble- 
ness of pardoning is, on many occasions, superior even to the most 
perfect propriety of resenting.” But, while he could forgive his 
enemies, and do them even a generous service, he never forgot his 
friends. His attachments had unusual strength. The triends, 
‘whose adoption had been tried, he grappled to his soul with 
hooks of steel.” 

We have now reviewed the principal facts in the life of Mr. 
Brooks, and our task is approaching its conclusion. All that re- 
mains for us is to speak of his death, and of the proceedings of 
Congress on that melancholy occasion. On the 29th of January, 
1857, Mr. Keitt announced to the House that the Hon. Preston S. 
Brooks died at his residence in Washington on Tuesday evening, 
the 27th instant, at 7 o’clock. He was taken sick the Thursday 
previous, but no one apprehended any danger. He died of an 
affection of the throat; of what is technically called Laryngitis ; 
the disease which terminated the existence of General Washington. 
The proceedings of the House and of the Senate were of no ordi- 
nary character. The sensation was profound; thesorrow was deep 
and acute. A man of mark had fallen in the pride of his youth, 
in the full blaze of his honour and his glory. Never was there 
greater sympathy, more heartfelt sorrow, and sincere affliction. 
Even his political enemies mourned over blasted hope and disap- 
pointed expectations, and heaved a sigh of deep affection. All felt 
that he was a man of talent and noble nature, and one common 
tear bedewed his grave. The speeches on the occasion were a 
fitting tribute to his virtues and his character. They represented 
him as “generous and brave,” as “manly,” as “distinguished for 
sincerity and truth,” as free from “the arts of deception and hypo- 
crisy,” as “prompt to make amends for any unintentional wrong 
to another,” as “‘patriotic and unselfish ; who, if he had been per- 
mitted to choose his own death, would have preferred to have 
fallen in some great battle for the public weal.” But we point 
specially to the testimony of Mr. Campbell of Ohio, the friend of 
Mr. Burlingame, and the leader of the Black Republicans in the 
Lower House. He says, that “he merited the confidence of his 
constituents, because he was the faithful advocate of their political 
sentiments, and the jealous guardian of their rights, their interests, 
and their honour”’—that ‘he was a man of kind heart, and the 
most tender sensibilities,” and that he “was both generous and 
brave.” The House passed the usual resolutions. On the same 
day, Judge Evans informed the Senate of the death of Mr. Brooks, 
and communicated the proceedings and resolutions of the House. 
The highest eulogy was pronounced upon his many virtues by dis- 
tinguished Senators of several States. He was declared ‘ modest 
and unobtrusive in the discharge of his duties; yet, when the occa- 
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sion required, he spoke his sentiments with eloquence, openness, 
candour, and a sincerity which won him the respect of all.” The 
Senate bore full testimony to “the manliness of his character; the 
urbanity of his manners; the true politeness which is the offspring 
of benevolence.” ‘Truth, sincerity, kindness, courage, and cour- 
tesy,” says the distinguished Senator from Georgia, Mr. Toombs, 
“were stamped upon his moral nature.”* “And though quick,” says 
the same gentleman, “to resent an insult, he was generous, kind, 
and even gentle in his nature; and it gave him more pleasure to 
repair a wrong done by himself than to right one inflicted on him 
by another.” Nor was the Senate insensible to the claims of his 
intellect. “It was distinguished by vigour and sprightliness, and 
and was cultivated, strengthened and adorned by large educational 
attainments.” The resolutions of Judge Evans were adopted, and 
the Senate then proceeded to the House of Representatives to at- 
tend the funeral services. An immense assembly was present, 
including the President,+ the President elect, the Heads of Depart- 
ments, Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
other dignitaries of the nation. The corpse was placed in the area, 
immediately in front of the clerk’s desk. Appropriate services 
were then conducted by the Chaplains of the two Houses, and a 
brief discourse was delivered by the Reverend Daniel Waldo, 
Chaplain of the House, from the text: “To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise ;” St. Luke, chap. xxiii. v. 48. At the con- 
clusion, the funeral procession moved from the hall to the Con- 
gressional Cemetery, where the body was temporarily deposited. 

We would fail of doing full justice to the character of Mr. 
Brooks, if we omitted to mention, that from his youth to the last 
day of his life, he was the object of highest admiration, and 
respect with the gentler sex. Surely none will cast so severe a 
censure as to say that the cause of this is to be found in his fine 
person and manly beauty. Whatever may be the force of such 
attractions as these, they are competent to awaken regard, only 
when associated with certain virtues and endowments. His well- 
known popularity can be explained on no other principle than that 
which would assigu to him the loftiest and most honourable quali- 
ties. They admired him for the virtues which were so conspicuous 
in his character; for his frankness; his candour; his gentleness ; 
his courage; his genial nature; his fine sensibilities; his high 


* The utterance of this noble Southron was choked in his attempt to give vent to 
his feelings, and he sunk into his chair, bathed in tears. 

+ Robert Hall says, that he was present in Westminster Abbey at Handel’s Com- 
memoration, and saw George III stand up at one part of the performance of the Mes- 
siah, shedding tears. This, he remarks, seemed like a great act of national assent to the 
fundamental truths of religion. May we not say ot the tears so freely shed by our excel- 


lent Executive on the occasion of the death of Mr. Brooks, that they seemed like a 
great act of national grief at his logs! 
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appreciation of female character; his uniform courtesy ; and that 
resolute purpose which would ever lead him to give them his pro- 
tection. His acquaintance with them was extensive, and the tri- 
butes which they have paid to his memory are probably as signifi- 
cant as anything else in the melancholy ceremonies to which his 
death gave rise. They strewed upon his lifeless bosom the chaste 
Japonica, and his coffin, as it appeared in mournful drapery in the 
great hall of the nation, presented wreaths of flowers and ever- 
greens which fair hands had entwined around it. There was no 
affectionate mother or devoted wife to smooth the rugged pathway 
to death ; but the deep sigh came forth from woman’s bosom, and 
tears, such as angels weep, fell upon his honoured bier. A gifted 
lady at Washington, in lines as just as they are poetical, has given 
expression to the feelings of her sex on the melancholy occasion. 


‘* Truth, honour, love and friendship now are wreathing 
Their fairest laurels o’er his silent tomb; 
And plaintive requiems of repose are breathing 
A holy incense, and of rare perfume. 
A glorious halo wreaths his brow immortal, 
His memory time will render still more dear, 
Though death has closed on him its gloomy portals, 
The brave and true his virtues will revere.” 


Our task is nearly concluded. On Monday, the 9th of Febru- 
ary, the remains of Mr. Brooks left Washington, in charge of a 
Committee of twenty-six gentlemen from South Carolina. We 
might dwell on the demonstrations of respect which were exhibited 
towards his lifeless body throughout the line of road on its passage 
to his last resting place in the land of his nativity and affection. 
These teach no unmeaning lessons; they are offerings to the vir- 
tuous dead, and tell of the all-pervading, heartfelt sorrow. But, 
gratifying and valuable as are these testimonials of his worth, and 
others to which we have alluded, we will not disguise the fact, that 
we place the higher estimate upon the demonstrations in his own 
State, and in his own immediate neighbourhood. Of all the world, 
the people here knew him longest and best. Throughout her bor- 
ders, his death is mourned as one of the greatest public calamities. 
In Charleston, in Columbia, in every village and neighbourhood, 
the cry of wailing is heard; and the big, common heart of South 
Carolina is overwhelmed with sorrow. The favourite son has 
fallen; fallen in his youth; in his pride; in his honour; and in 
full view of a richer harvest of glory. 

“Nor died he when his ebbing fame went less, 
But when fresh laurels courted him to live ; 


He seem’d but to prevent some new success, 
As if above what triumphs earth could give.” 


His State regarded him with an interest with which she has follow- 
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ed few of her children; she watched with admiring gaze his noble 
struggles in the cause of constitutional freedom, and to him, perhaps, 
above all others, she looked for victory over her oppressors. A 
volume might be compiled of the testimonials to his worth. The 
whole South at least, has contributed to swell the measure of his 
fame. We but mention the fact, we will not dwell upon it. We 
carry the reader to his Congressional District—to his home. His 
constituents were bound to him by no common tie; they loved him 
with no ordinary affection. Nor did he represent a people whose 
past history was without honourable memorial. They were distin- 
guished for their pride, their gallantry, their intelligence, and their 
patriotism, and they could point to their Calhoun, and their 
MeDuftie. With these great men was he compared; and in him 
they felt that their glory was not dimmed or obscured. But we 
carry the reader to his native District—his home at the time of his 
death. It is here, especially, that we rest his fame. Born among 
them, educated among'them, and always living in their midst, to 
the testimony of the citizens of Edgefield we make our appeal; and 
by this, above all others, should he be judged. Here he was 
known from his infancy to manhood. They were familiar with all 
the events of his life, and there were none so competent to pass 
upon his merits. Ata meeting of the citizens of Edgefield on the 
2d of February, the following Resolution was unanimously adopted : 


“ Resolved, That the District of Edgefield and State of South Carolina, have 
lost in the death of the Hon. Preston 8. Brooks, one of their brightest jewels 
and most devoted sons.” 


Col. Arthur Simkins who offered the Resolution to the meeting, 
said in his advocacy of them, among other things, that in his more 
advanced youth, he became the admired of all admirers,—gallant, 
intelligent, and refined,—as ready to atone for an act of injustice 
towards another, as he was to avenge one towards himself, his 
family, or his friend ; that he was a noble fellow always,—spirited, 
generous, and gentle,—that as bold and lion-hearted as he was, it 
is false that he ever sought strife, much less bloodshed,—that he 
was a Christian by education, and a gentleman by nature, and 
turned with innate abhorrence from deeds of violence, or pain. 
This is the testimony of a man of talent, of a gentleman whose name 
is most honorably connected with the Press of Carolina. He says 
“T have known Preston 8. Brooks, since I have known anything 
in life; that we were children together, boys together; that. we 
grew up together, became men together.” The Resolutions of Col. 
Simkins were eloquently advocated by Captain Moragne and the 
Hon. FI. W. Pickens, who did the fullest justice to his memory. 
At this meeting a Committee of twenty was appointed to attend 
upon the remains of the lamented dead. 


We must not omit to notice the meeting of Company D., “The - 
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Ninety-Six Boys,” one of the Companies of the gallant Palmetto 
Regiment. This Company was commanded by Mr. Brooks in the 
war with Mexico. Lieut. Moragne presided, and after a feeling 
address explanatory of the object of the meeting, Lieut. J oseph 
Abney offered a Preamble and Resolution, which were seconded, 
und eloquently advocated by Mr. Styles. We regard these proceed- 
ings of his compatriots in arms, as among the most honorable testi- 
monials to his character. We therefore submit them entire: “A 
soldier—a patriot has fallen! The South wails—Carolina weeps, 
but we, his old comrades in arms, are chief mourners at his tomb. 
May we not drop the tear of affection over the untimely fate of one 
so brave, so generous, so chivalric, so loved! In sorrow we pay 
this feeble tribute to a fellow-soldier, whose friendship we enjoyed, 
whose gallantry we admired, whose virtues we cherished, and whose 
patriotic services now embalm his memory in our hearts. Resolved, 
That in the death of Preston S. Brooks, our late Commander in 
Mexico, we have lost a staunch friend, and the country a brave 
soldier, patriot and statesman.”* On Friday the 14th, the remains 
of the honored deceased, reached the town of Hamburg, in Edge- 
field District. There, and in the neighbouring town of Augusta, the 
most distinguished honors were paid. Early on Saturday morning, 
the coffin was conveyed by the Hamburg Committee to the hearse, 
and escorted out of the limits by a large number of citizens. At 
half past 3 o’clock, the cortege approached the village of Edgefield. 
This approach was announced by a signal gun fired in the outskirts 
of the village. A long array of citizens was marshalled on either 
side of the road, and the entire procession entered the village 
square. The area was filled with men, women, and children. 
The body was placed in one of the smaller apartments of the Court 
House, and thousands took a melancholy look at it. The features 
were unaltered, the expression natural. ‘Ugly death sat fair within 
his face,” and he looked like one in the calm repose of sleep. At 
last it was conveyed to the village church yard, where rest the 
remains of a father, a brother who fell in Mexico, and one of his 
own children. The Rev. Mr. Reed pronounced the impressive 
burial service of the Episcopal Church, and soon the body of 
Preston 8. Brooks was concealed forever from human view. And 
this is the end of man. He walketh in a vain shadow—he cometh 
up and is cut down like a flower. The busy world will go its 
accustomed round without him; his place in the Hall of the nation 
will be filled by another, and the public lament will soon be heard 
no longer. This is true of the greatest as well as the least; nor do 


* Messrs. Moragne and Abney, were officers in the Company, were alike distinguished 
for their gallantry, and bear on their persons marks of houorable wounds received on the 
battle fields of Mexico. 
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we complain. But there is the pang, as Gray says, to secret sorrow 
dear. There are those who will cherish for him a melancholy and 
affectionate remembrance; whose grief time, “‘ the great comforter,” 
may mitigate, but never can remove. Upon them we will not 
obtrude. The curtain has dropped, and he will never again be 
seen on the busy stage of life. It is to be hoped that he sought 
grace in death, and that at the second coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in glorious majesty to judge the world, when the earth and 
the sea shall give up their dead, his corruptible body shall be 
changed, and made like unto His own glorious body, according to 
the mighty working whereby He is able to subdue all things unto 
himself. 


Erxata.—For effort read effect, page 353, 6th line from top. 
Word suffered, omitted after the word Senate, page 353, 17th line from bottom. 
Read particularity for partiality, page 355, 4th line from bottom. 
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Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schellings simmtliche Werke. 
Erste Abtheilung. LErster Band. 1792-1797. Zweete Abthei- 
lung. Lrster Band. KHinlettung in die Philosophie der My- 
thologie. Stuttgart und Augsburg. J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag. 
1856. 

Gedichtnissrede auf F. W. J. V. Schelling. Von Christiau 
August Brandis. Aus den Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 4°. Berlin: 1856. 

LHriede. With. Jos. V. Schelling. Denkrede in der offentlicher 
Sitzung dk. b. Akad. d. Wass. zu. Miinchen, 28 Marz 1855, 
von Dr. Hubert Beckers. Miinchen, 1855. Verlag der Kéni- 
guicken Akademie. 


Frederick Wilhelm von Schelling was born at Lonburg, a small 
city not far from Stuttgart, in the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg, Jan- 
uary 27th, 1775; his mortal remains repose in the cemetery of 
Ragas, in Switzerland, where he died the 20th of August, 1854. 
At Munich a monument of white Tyrolian marble is erected to his 
memory, executed by Hauser from the designs of Fieblands. Within 
a Grecian temple, which rests on a richly ornamented entablature, 
supported by two caryatides, is a bust of the philosopher; between 
the caryatides is a bas-relief, representing Schelling surrounded by 
his disciples, with the inscription: “To THe First Toinker or Ger- 
MANY; his Majesty, King Maximilian IL, of Bavaria, erects this 
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Memorial to his Beloved Teacher.” Nor are these the words of 
regal panegyric alone: Brandis, in his Oration, declares, that “his 
name will be named with reverence as long as untiring struggles to 
solve the most vexed problems, depth of creative thought, and 
power of expression, remain in honour,” and he dedicated to him 
(1858) his exposition of the Aristotelian system, ‘“‘in the conviction 
that no philosopher of our century, is nearer to Aristotle in profound- 
ness and comprehensiveness of intellect.” The younger Fichte 
speaks of him as “the philosophical reformer of our times, who 
has sown the seeds of an enduring culture, from which have already 
sprung, higher impulses in scientific investigation.” K.P. Fischer, 
one of the ablest opponents of Hegel, in his Encylopcedia of Philoso- 
phy says, that Schelling ‘has begun a new epoch by his investi- 
eels upon the nature of the will and of personality.” CO. W. 
eise avows that ‘Schelling in his latest works, with a clearness 
and power equal to that of his youth, has grasped the system of 
Hegel in its core, and given such a view of its real character and 
tendencies as could never have been got from the system itself.” 
And Professor Adolph Helfferich, one of the most independent and 
brilliant thinkers of the Berlin University, assigns to him the honour 
of being the “ originator of a new science,” for which philosophers 
have been groping since the time of Leibnitz,—the “ philosophia 
prina,” which, in contrast with the older metaphysics, is “the 
science of pure thought,” and has for its office simply an exposi- 
tion of “the immediate contents” or ideas of reason. Whatever 
judgment we may form as to his speculations, such eulogy, from 
some of the most acute and sober minds now living in Germany, 
would be a sufficient warrant, if one were needed, for rendering an 
account of his various works, especially of the gradual growth of 
his system, until he was hailed as the ‘“‘spiritus rector” of the cen- 
tury,—like Plato of old, leading many inquirers through philoso- 
phy to Christianity. 

No philosopher of these later centuries kindled such enthusiasm 
at his first appearance on the arena of speculative strife; no one 
has lighted up so many genial minds by the flame of his iron 
genius; adulation and vituperation have both been exhausted upon 
him; for half a century he has kept speculative curiosity intent 
upon his utterances, spoken with the proud reserve of an oracle. 
He has passed through various stadia in the formation of his 
system—many say that he has had as many systems as Stadia; 
twice at least he has come forward as the herald of a scheme which 
was to reconcile all antagonisms: and vindicate to philosophy its 
loftiest boast of “being the one in the many.” In his earliest 
‘youth, when most men are just beginning to learn the alphabet of 
speculation, he appeared as a conqueror in the world of thought, 
announging a principle which not only undermined the structure 
of Kant’s Criticisms, but also surpassed in boldness, the ideality of 
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Fichte; in his ripest maturity, when most men have ceased to care 
for the subtleties of thought, he brought forward his reserved corps, 
which was to sweep away the elaborate scheme of the Hegelian 
pantheism, and ‘carry philosophy beyond the limits hitherto deem- 
ed possible.” In one life time—which is without example—he 
twice appeared as the restorer of philosophy, contending against 
the two chief forms in which the highest speculation seems doomed 
to fall; at first against the purely subjective idealism, arid then 
against the purely objective idealism. First, he subdued the sub- 
jective idealism by the objective; and when the latter had been 
carried to its utmost verge in the system of Hegel, he refuted that 
also, in his “ Positive Philosophy,” the philosophy of Mythology 
and of Revelation. He began his career at the utmost speculative 
remove from the fundamental facts of the Christian faith; but the 
last form of his system is a vindication of a positive revelation, as 
proceeding from a Personal God, and as consisting in an incarna- 
tion for the redemption of the world from sin. 

In his personal character, culture, and fortunes, there was that 
which fitted him for this work. Asin Plato, asin Bacon, imagina- 
tion and reason contended within him for the mastery, if we should 
not rather say that they were equalised in his intellectual tempera- 
ment. Asa lecturer, his tone and bearing were like that of a king 
or prophet, in the realm of thought; in marked contrast with the 
shuffling manner of most of his contemporaries. His personal 
appearance was dignified and imposing, while not deficient in 
grace. His auditors were forced to look up to him with a kind of 
reverence. Many of them, like Steffens, testify that the keenest 
intellectual delight and impulse they ever knew, was in listening 
to his elevated speech, which always suggested more than it fully 
expressed. In fulness and flexibility of style, modern philosophy 
has nothing to offer more complete and finished than several of his 
earlier works, and some of the lectures contained in his posthumous 
writings; his “ Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism,” his Dialogue 
of “Bruno,” his Oration on the “ Arts of Design,” are illustrious 
examples of the best medium between the merely popular and the 
purely abstract treatment of philosophical subjects, satisfying the 
cultivated and instructing the undisciplined. They realise the 
ideal of such a style as Savigny had in mind, when he compar- 
ed it to that fabled ‘“‘image of Christ, which had the peculiarity of 
always being a hand’s breadth higher than the tallest man, who 
might come under it, and yet, when a man of moderate size, or 
even a short one came, the difference was always the same, never 
emis) In the variety and critical thoroughness of his studies, 

chelling also ranked among the first scholars of his age. In his 


*¥. Carl v, Savigny, Von Beruf unserer Zeit fiir Gesetzgebung, 1828, s. 160. 
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early life, he went through the University courses in theology 
medicine, and the natural sciences, as well as philosophy ; his 
middle years were passed in communion with Christian divines 
and mystics, and in mastering the whole history of speculation ; in 
his latest writings he fortifies his subtlest statements by the authori- 
ty of Plato, and especially of Aristotle——throwing new light upon 
their most tenuous and abstract principles,—as well as by the facts 
of the Scripture revelation, which he interprets with philological 
nicety. His personal position and relations also contributed to his 
eminence. At the University of Jena he taught in converse with 
Fichte and Hegel; when Munich became the resort of artists and 
philosophers, he was the Secretary of its Academy, and the genius 
of its University. Among his enthusiastic disciples were Oken, 
the naturalist, Klein of Wirzburg, Ast, who revived the thorough 
study of Plato, Blasche, Gorres, and Wiidischmann, Carus, Stef- 
fens and Schubert, Bauder, Schlegel, T. T. Wagner, Sengler, 
Grinter, Krause, Solger, Rixuer, and Schleiermacher, acknowledge 
their indebtedness to him; and in the latest form of his system he 
had the sympathies of the younger Fichte of Weisse, of Fischer, of 
Beckers, of H. Ritter, of Neander and of Julius Miller. The 
standing and character of his opponents were also fitted to tax him 
to the utmost in the exposition and defence of his proud philosophy. 
Fichte soon became his rival, and the record of their divergence 
has just been given to the world in a series of letters, most instruc- 
tive in respect to the turning point of German philosophy.* Hegel, 
too, whose disciples were wont to boast vainly, as is now conceded, 
that he first taught Schelling the difference between himself and 
Fichte, employed all his dialectic skill in endeavouring to show that 
Schelling’s fundamental principle was inconsistent with his later 
speculations. Reinhold and Fries protested against the new doc- 
trine in the name of an “improved” Kantian criticism: Jacobi 
attacked it with whole-souled earnestness in the interest of feeling 
and of faith; and in its latest form it has encountered the bitter 
and simultaneous invectives of all who represent the pantheistic 
tendencies of the more recent German speculations. This cpposi- 
tion came to its height when Schelling was called from Munich to 
Berlin, in 1842, through the influence of the present king of Prussia, 
to speak “a last and decisive word, in the metropolis of German 
thought and science,” against the dominant Hegelian system, which 
had reduced philosophy to an abstract idea and transtormed Chris- 
tianity into a metaphor. 

The literary productiveness of Schelling, so far as his works 
were published before his decease, falls between 1794 and 1812, 


*Fichtes and Schellings philosophischer Briefwechsel aus dem Nachlasse Beider 
herausgegeben von T. H. Fichte und K. Fe. A. Schelling’ 12°. Stuttg, and Augst. 
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when, in rapid succession, he expounded his views in a series of 
volumes and essays, each of which contains but a fragment, or 
section of his system. In 1809 the first, and only volume of a 
collected edition was issued at Landshut. Ouriosity and specula- 
tion have ever since been busy with conjectural hypotheses as to the 
fundamental points of his completed system. He has seemed fear- 
ful of committing himself to a final statement; the ardor of youth 
was supplanted by the caution of maturity. Twice at least, the 

tinting of one of his works was begun, and the sheets cancelled. 
fi a preface to a German version of Cousin’s works on French and 
German Philosophy, (1834,) he defined in sharp accents, Hegel’s 
relation to himself, as the relation of the abstract to the real, of the 
logical to the living, of a merely négative and rational philosophy 
to a system which was at once rational and positive. So intense 
was the eagerness to know his matured views, that two volumes 
were published without his authority, from the manuscripts of his 
auditors, giving an abstract of his first series of lectures in Berlin; 
one, by Fy Frauendstadt (“ Vorlesungen in Berlin,” 1842,) a com- 
pressed statement of the general propositions; the other by the 
veteran rationalist Paulus, an old foe of Schelling, was called “The 
Finally Revealed Positive Philosophy of Revelation,” (1843.) It 
isa crude mixture of text and commentary, gossip, and speculation, 
to show that the philosophy is “putative,” and not ‘“ positive.” 
But the republication of his earlier and the issue of his posthumous 
works, have now been begun, according to Schelling’s wish. His 
eldest son, Karl Friedrich August Schelling, lately pastor of a 
Lutheran Congregation in Weinsburg, somewhat known by a 
treatise on ‘ Protestantism and Philosophy,” (1848,) has been 
dismissed ‘from his pastoral care, that he may devote himself to 
this filial labour, aided by a younger son, Hermann, who was in 
constant intercourse with his father of late years, in part with 
express reference to an authentic publication of his maturest views. 
This edition will be issued in two divisions; the first yolume of 
each portion is already published. The first edition is to embrace 
in seven volumes whatever has been previously issued as distinct 
works, or in periodicals, with some of his earlier writings which 
have not before seen the light, as his “ Lectures on Philosophy,” 
delivered at Jena, “ Lecturcs on Art,” composed in 1803, a work 
on the “ Ages of the World” together with his poems. The second 
and most important part of the collection will contain, in five 
volumes, the final revision of his whole system, viz: An Historical 
and Critical Introduction to the Philosophy of Mythology; a 
Philosophical Introduction to the Philosophy of Mythology (his 
so-called Negative Philosophy ;) an Exposition of Monotheism, as 


the basis of a Philosophy of Mythology ; the Philosophy of Mythol- 
ogy ; and the Philosophy of Revelation 


what he terms the Positive Philosophy 


, including the principles of 
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The first volumes of these two divisions, as now published, give 
respectively, his earliest and his latest writings, the germs and the 
ripened fruits of his speculations. The works in the first volume 
of the first division, range from 1792 to 1797, viz: His Master’s 
Dissertation on the Origin of Evil; on Myths-; on the Possibility 
of a Form of Philosophy ; on Marcion, an essay for Schelling’s 
Theological Examination ; on the Ego, as the Principle of Philoso- 
phy; a New Deduction of the Law of Nature; Letters on Dogma- 
tism and Criticism ; on the Idealism of Fichte’s Theory of Science; 
two articles from the “ Philosophical Journal” on the Progress of 
Metaphysics since Leibnitz, and on the possibility of a Philosophy 
of History ; a Treatise on Revelation, and a review of some pamph- 
lets of Schlosser. The first volume of the second division is made 
up of two entirely distinct portions, all in the form of lectures, 
There is first, a series of ten lectures, reviewing all the hypotheses 
made in explanation of the enigma of Mythology, an admirable 
summary and criticism, written in substance thirty years since, 
repeatedly delivered, and finally revised in Berlin in 1845. The 
remaining lectures of the volumes, eleven to twenty-four, contain 
the latest products of Schelling’s mind; his rational (or negative) 
phylosophy, begun, indeed, as he claims, in its elements, while he 
was still a youth, but elaborated into its present form after he had 
completed the exposition of his Positive Philosophy. Some of 
these lectures were read in various sessions of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, between 1847 and 1852, viz: on Kant’s Ideal of Pure 
Reason, on the original sense of the Dialectic Method, and kindred 
topics. The main subjects here discussed are the progress of spe- 
culation, as to the Philosophy of Retigion, and on the idea of Pure 
Being; the Inductive and Dialectic methods; the province and 
principles of a purely Rational (in distinction from the Positive) 

hilosophy, with copious historical elucidations; the ultimate 
Grounds, Causes or Powers of Being; the Dimensions of Material 
Existences; thé ideas of Soul, Spirit and Immortality: the Races 
of Mankind and their Unity; the Theory of Knowledge and 
Science; Ethics and the State; fhe boundaries and conclusion of 
the Negative, and the transition to the Positive Philosophy; con- 
cluding with an essay on the Source of Eternal Truths. 

Wide and marked as is the difference between the specula- 
tions and positions of the Schelling of 1800 and the Schelling of 
1850, it will yet be found true, upon a closer examination of his 
successive works, that the philosophical necessities of his earliest 
system led him to his latest views in the order of a real growth 
and progress. In the turning point of his career, when he came to 
apply to man, to history, and to religion, the same principles with 
which he first revolutionized the Philosophy of Nature, he must, if 
consistent with himself, make the Philosophy of Mythology, and 
of Revelation, to be the centre of the Spiritual side of his system. 
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He did not, as the Hegelians pretended,* become unfaithful to 
himself, nor faithless to science; he did not, in the phrase of the 
Pantheistic school, ‘ fall away from the idea,” he only.mastered it 
in its inherent reality, necessity and power, and saw that it must 
be a Living God, and not a bare abstraction, if it was really to 
explain the enigmas of man’s being. He only showed that what 
Cicero said long ago of Epicurus, “re tollit, oratione relinquit, 
Deos,” was true in a more pregnant sense of a merely rational sys- 
tem, which denies a positive revelation ; and that without a per- 
sonal God, no system of philosophy can have vitality. Thus does 
his philosophical career exemplify the position more fully perhaps 
than that of any other great thinker, that the ultimate philosophy 
must be the Philosophy of Theology, and that theology can only 
be found in a Positive Revelation. The last and highest problems 
of speculative inquiry are not to be found in the sphere of nature, 
nor in psychology, nor in abstract metaphysics, but in revealed 
religion. True philosophy leads from man to God, leads man to 
God. This position will be illustrated by a statement of the sub- 
stance of Schelling’s works, in their histortcal order, given as con- 
cisely as we may, yet as fully as the limits of an article in a 
Review will allow. 

The external events of Schelling’s lifet are not of marked char- 
acter or interest; there is as little incident as is becoming to a 
philosopher. His father was an earnest, honest man, of wide lite- 
rary attainments, chiefly in the Oriental languages; he was a 
pastor at Leonburg, then cloister-professor at Bebenhausen, and at 
last, prelate in Maulbrona. His mother, whom he most resembled 
in personal appearance, Marie Gottli¢ébin Cless, is described as a 
lovely woman, with much of the old Suabian simplicity and piety. 
Young Schelling, in his ninth year, began his Latin studies with 
an uncle at Niirtingen. At twelve years of age, his instructer 
said that he could teach him nothing more, though lads usually 
remained with him until their fifteenth year. In his father’s semi- 
nary he laid the foundation of his ripe attainments in the classics, 
and in the Hebrew and Arabic languages. In 1790, at the age of 
fifteen, he was matriculated at the University of Liibrigen, for 
which he was prepared a year before, but kept back by paternal 
solicitude. Here he studied philosophy under Jacob Friédrich 
Adler, an adherent of the system of Wolf, then generally taught, 


* T. H. Erdmann, Professor in Halle, in his ‘* History of the later Philosophy, vol. 
iii, part 2, one of the beet and most candid works on this subject, is much more just to 
Schelling in this respect than the majority of the disciples of Hegel. Thus Michelet, 
Fortlage, Schwegler, Mack, and even Ulrici accuse Schelling of gross inconsistencies ; 
he is ‘‘theosophic,” ‘‘mediaval,” the advocate of a ‘‘blind faith,” and the like. 
Some represent him as having held three or four entirely different systems. 

+ Most fully givenin the Appendix to Becker’s ‘‘Denkrede.” 
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and theology under the genial influence of Gottleb Christian Storr, 

‘a learned, conscientious and evangelical divine. Asa student, he 
was eminent in philology, but gave no special signs of rare philo- 
sophical genius. His first published essay, written in 1792, in his 
seventeenth year, was a Dissertation for the Doctorate in Philoso- 
phy ; Antiquissimi de prima malorum humanorum origine philo- 
sophematis Genes. III. explicandi tentamen criticum et philosoph- 
icum. The next year, 1793, he published in Paulus’s “ Memo- 
rabilien,” a treatise on Myths, historical Sagas, and Philoso- 
phemes; so early was his mind arrested by those problems, to 
which he devoted his life; here are the very “experimenta crucis” 
of his latest speculations. It is a striking fact, that the question 
of the origin of evil, in its connections with human freedom, became 
seventeen years afterwards, the occasion of his breaking loose from 
his intervening pantheistic tendencies; and that his subsequent 
speculations on mythology were the basis of his whole Positive 
Philosophy. This youthful essay on mythology, however, as well, 
as one on Revelation, reprinted in the same volume, (from the 
“Philadelphia Journal,” 1799), contain positions which he after- 
wards repudiated ; as where, e. g. he says, “it is at length time to 
stop viewing the idea of revelation as an idea of reason, or even as 
a postulate of the practical reason” (s. 474); and his son in the 
preface remarks, that his father seems to have had no presenti- 
ment of that reality, as a matter of fact, which he subsequently 
attributed both to Mythology and Revelation: ‘There was a time 
when Revelation was as distant from him as the sun.” 

The first public appearance of Schelling as a speculative Phi- 
losopher, was in 1794, in his nineteenth year, in a little work on 
“The Possibility of a Form of Philosophy in general.” He had 
been a student of Kant’s Criticisms, but was most strongly attract- 
ed by the subjective idealism of Fichte, which then ruled the hour 
in Germany. Fichte’s positions in his ‘Theory of Science” are 
here re-produced, though in an independent way. The question 
debated is as to the fundamental principle of a system of Philoso- 
phy. ‘ Philosophy,” he says, “like all science, must have both 
its matter and its form; the fundamental principle, then, must be 
one containing both the matter and the form, neither a merely 
substantial principle, nor a sheer formal principle, can satisfy the 
conditions of the problem; for, from the substance alone the form 
cannot be deduced, nor from the form the substance. Is there any 
one principle, then, which meets both these conditions? which is 
at once both substance and form in union? There is one such; 
that is the Ego, the Self. In the Ego, both substance and form are 
found, and are one. Ego-Ego, or Self-Self is, then, an _uncondi- 
tional and the primary aflirmation of all intelligence, and, as such, 
the starting point of all philosophy. Here is an indubitable stand- 
point. From this prime principle, again, another may be 
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Girectly deduced, by the necessity of thought, viz: The Non-Ego 
is not Ego, the Notself’ is ditferent from Self. The Ego in affirm- 
ing its own real being, must put itself in contrast with all the rest 
of being, and in so doing, it affirms the reality of the rest of being. 
But this is not all, we must advance a step further. As Self and 
Not-Self are thus fnseparable and sagen in consciousness, there 
is and must be some product, the result of their mutual activity. 
This is a representative conception (the same as “idea” in the 
srimitive sense of the Sensational school), which is equally derived 
trom the two factors, the Ego and the Non-Ego. These three posi- 
tions then, the being of the Ego, that of the Non-Ego, and the 
union of these two in such “conceptions,” are the basis of all phi- 
lesophy,, and give the ultimate elements and theory of conscious- 
ness, From these, all parts of both the theoretical and the practi- 
eal philosophy may be deduced ; or, in other words, in these three 
postulates we have the unconditional (the Ego), the conditional 
(the Non-Ego), and the conditional determined by the uncondi- 
tional (the representative conception.) Having thus laid the basis, 
Schelling proceeds to derive the other chief categories, viz: ot 
quality, quantity, and modality, from these prime gap ise with 
an acute criticism of Kant, after the manner of Fichte. 

To understand the bearings of this deduction of the prime prin- 
ciples of philosophy, it will be needful to refer to the position in 
which Kant had lett the speculative inquirer. The ultimate ques- 
tion in philosophy, in his mode of stating it, is this: How are syn- 
thetic judgments a priori possible? In other words, is it possible 
to affirm the real and valid being, on theoretical grounds, of that 
which is not an object of direct experience, of that which is above 
the sphere of sense? We have, for example, the idea of an abso- 
lute spirit ; now, can we add to that idea the predicate of existence 
(this 1s the synthetical judgment.) on purely rational grounds ¢ 
Can we say, that God ¢s, and preve the position theoretically? So, 
too, of immortality; of the soul, as distinct from the body; so, too, 
as to any real knowledge of things as they are in themselves. 
Kant’s criticism of the Pure Reason comes to the result, that on 
speculative grounds we must abandon the possibility of such proof, 
and rely on Practical Reason for the needed evidence. All our 
forms of thought are subjective; space and time are equally 80; 
there is an objective being of other things, but we know them, not 
in themselves, but only through our subjective forms of thought. 
Here Fichte advances one step further, and declares, that not only 
the forms of thought, but all that is, must be deduced from the 
subjective, the subject, the Ego—that the objective is the product 
of the subjective; and so we come at a thorough-going subjective 
idealism, * Selfconseiousness is the absolute, the unconditional. 

Here, too, Schelling joins him, as seen in the above essay, to 
which, about six months later he adds his second treatise, “On the 
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Ego as the Principle of Philosophy, or, on the unconditioned in 
Human Knowledge,” (1795.) An extract from Pope’s Essay on 
Man gives the motto: 


“Say first, of God above, or man below 
What can we reason, but from what we know?” ete. 


Indications of an advance beyond the first form of Fichte’s 
system begin to appear. Being and thought must, he says, meet 
together in the unconditional principle of science; and this must 
be viewed as an absolute subject, and not as the merely empirical 
self-consciousness. Spinoza’s error consisted in attributing to the 
objective what properly belongs only to the subjective, the absolute 
Ego. Fichte had said, the Ego is the absolute; Schelling now says, 
the absolute is Ego; and here is the turning point from the subjec- 
tive to the objective,—a phrase which makes a revolution. In the 
same year appeared in Neithammer’s Journal his ‘“ Philosophical 
Letters upon Dogmatism and Criticism,” in which he grapples 
more distinctively with Kant and his adherents. Dogmatism, in 
the sense here assumed, means any procedure that confounds the 
respective spheres of reason and of sensible experience, and carries 
the one over into the other, in a dogmatic way, without valid proof. 
The two spheres, Kant says, must be kept theoretically asunder. 
Thus, for example, in the proof of the being of God; it is theoret- 
ically impossible; but yet demanded by experience. Here, then, 
was a gulf, and man is on both sides of it, and cannot bridge it over. 
The “ Letters” “are devoted to a sharp criticism of this fundamen- 
tal antagonism, which Schelling shows cannot be rationally main- 
tained. The necessity of reason compels us to the conclusion, that 
there cannot be such an irreconcileable dualism between the 
dictates of the theoretical and of the practical reason. The antago- 
nism itself pre-supposes a higher unity. Synthetical judgments a 
priort are possible because the terms combined in them were origi- 
nally not two, but one. The synthesis pre-supposes an antecedent 
thesis. If the last terms for designating the contrasted elements of 
all knowledge be the terms objective and subjective, then, too, must 
there be something wnconditeonal, which is the common source of 
both, and in which their unity is to be found. We all have a won- 
derful power of Intuition, whereby we view the unchangeable and 
the eternal, as real, as the only real being. Thus the conflict of 
Dogmatism and Criticism, of the objective and the subjective 
realism, is to be reconciled by this Intuition of the unconditioned. 
Schelling himself claims, that in these positions are the distinct 
germs of his peculiar theory, afterwards more fully developed; he 
already allows the equal validity of the subjective and objective, 
while demanding for both a higher unity. In his “ New Deduction 
of the Law of Nature,” (1795,) he shows against Fichte, that the 
sphere of Law is not the highest, and gives hints as to a Philosophy 
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of the State. After completing his university studies at Tubingen, 
(1796,) he taught in Leipsick for two years, meanwhile pursuing 
his investigation in mathematics and the natural sciences. Here, 
too, he wrote his “ Treatises in Illustration of the Idealism of the 
Theory of Science,” including criticisms on the leading theories of 
Kant and Fichte, and their disciples, and marking more distinctly 
the difference between the sphere of nature and that of freedom. 
These are his last Essays on the basis of the subjective idealism. 
A severe nervous fever brought him to the borders of the grave. 
Recovering from this he returned to Jena, at the age of twentyfour, 
brought thither in part through the friendship of Géthe, and began 
his brilliant career as a professor, in the companionship of Fichte 
and A. W. Schlegel. His earnestness and originality at once 
aroused a high enthusiasm among his auditors. He left the beaten 
tracks of metaphysics, created a new branch of speculative science. 
The Philosophy of Nature was his chosen topic; he threw 
himself into the objective world, and found there the pulse of a 
warm life. In rapid succession he sent forth a series of writings, 
which changed the whole method of speculation about Nature. 
His “ Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature,” (1797 ;) his work on “The 
Soul of World,” an hypothesis of higher physics, (1798 ;) the “ First 
Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of Nature,” (1799,) and an 
“Introduction” to the same, were originally given as lectures. His 
system then received the designation of the ‘“ Philosophy of 
Nature;” in this aspect it came at once into marked contrast with 
Fichte, who had comparatively neglected the whole sphere of physi- 
cal research. But Schelling said, there is law, life, intelligence in 
Nature, if so it may be grasped by the speculative mind. Kant 
had vindicated the dynamic against the corpuscular theory of mat- 
ter, and thus broken ground for such higher researches; but with 
Kant, the intelligence and order and life of nature were not its 
own, but given to it by the investigating mind. Schelling annulled 
this dualism; in Nature is not merely a dead substance, and 
mechanical law, but also life, a living organism, formative forces. 
We do not give it these; it has them; there is an ideal in the real, 
there is a subject in the object. Nature is autonomic; there is a 
soul of the world, its immanent principle; thence came all its pow- 
ers and processes ; grasping this soul we recreate nature, followin 
its own laws. The whole of nature is one organism, a perpetua 
process of production; the individual is but a part of .one living 
whole, and the whole proceeds through successive individuals in a 
course of developement according to the laws of its own life; the 
“soul of the world” is manifested in the powers, forms, and series 
of the inorganic and organic matter. The law of evolution is the 
law of polarity, and by this law the whole series of nature’s works 
is dynamically developed. These essays, which were more care- 
fully digested in the “Journal for Speculative Physics,” 1802, 
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show. a thorough study of the physical sciences, a careful weighing 
and sifting of facts, as well as speculative insight. The mechanical 
theory of nature is superseded by the idea ot living forces. These 
forces act and react im perpetual polar antagonisms, e. g., in 
magnetism, electricity, and i cneeiantin® The aim ever kept 
in view, though not successfully attained in consequence of the 
lack of a sure and, conscious method, is to represent the whole of 
nature as a living, organic unity. Experiment has since verified 
some of Schelling’s more daring speculations, for example, as to 
the magnetic and electric forces; but the progress of experimental 
investigation has left to his system of Natural Philosophy only the 
value of a bold attempt at the reconstruction of nature. 

The idea of polarity, which Schelling applied in such an origi- 
nal manner to the whole phenomena of nature, he also used in 
reference to the whole system of philosophy. For the absolute 
Ego, in which is the prime principle of philosophy, is the ground 
and source, not only of objective nature, but also of the subjective 
intelligence. The functions of philosophy are only begun, when 
nature is shewn to be living, pervaded by intelligence; we must 
also exhibit the laws of spiritual as well as material being. Spint 
is the couhterpole to matter. There is a Zranscendental as well as 
a natural philosophy. Given, spirit and nature, we may go from 
nature to spirit or from spirit to nature; from the real to the ideal, 
or from the ideal to the real. The problem of the Transcendental 
Peeeenyy as distinguished from the natural, is, then, to show 

ow the objective may be derived from the subjective. The expo- 
sition of this portion of Schelling’s earlier philosophy is given in 
his “System of Transcendental Idealism,” first read in Jena in 
two successive years, and ae in 1799. The object of the 
Transcendental phiiosophy he here declares to be this ;—starting 
from the subjective affirmation “Zam,” to show the necessity of 
the affirmation, that the objective is. This can only be done by 
a thorough analysis of consciousness. The primitive act of con- 
sciousness is to be found in a pure intellectual intuition; a free act 
of the subject in which it brings before itself the objective; an act 
in which the highest freedom and the highest necessity concur. 
All parts of philosophy, it is alleged, must be shown to be derived, 
by an internal necessity from this primitive consciousness. The 
three main divisions of philosophy, as Schelling proceeds to 
consider them, are, the theoretical, the practical, and the esthetic. 
The theoretical expounds or rather developes the phenomena of 
consciousness, in order to answer the inquiry, why certain concep- 
tious are accompanied with the conviction, that they are necessary, 
The phenomena of sensation, intuition and abstraction are exam- 
ined, and the general result is, as in Fichte’s “Theory of Science,” 
that a theoretical ground for the existence of objects external to us 
cannot be assigned; that to attain this conviction we need an act 

49 
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of the will. Thus the transition is made to the practzcal philoso- 
phy, the phenomena of the will. Here is another, and the truly 
productive sphere of consciousness. The will demands an external 
world and one in which it may act. With the will, too, is given the 
sphere of morality, of the moral law, of the state, and of history. 
In some additions to this part of the work, we have an outline of 
the course of history, represented as the product of necessity and 
freedom, where conscious action is ever aiming at an end it sees 
not, under the guidance of providence. It is a drama, which one 
mind has poetized; but that one mind is not yet with Schelling a 
personal Deity. This drama has three periods, the first is that of 
blind fate; the second that of nature, the mechanical; the third 
that of Providence “when God will be,” a period not yet fully 
realized. The third division of the Transcendental philosophy 
expounds the Philosophy of Art, and is based in part, on Kant’s 
“ Criticism of the Judgment.” To the philosophy of art as well as 
of nature, the speculations of Schelling gave a decided impulse. 
But as exhibted in the “ Transcendental Idealism,” art is well nigh 
deified. It is the highest product of man; in it is realised the 
perfected union of the ideal and the real, of the conscious and the 
unconscious, of the subject and the object. In every work. of art 
there is that which is infinite; it is the harmonising of the most 
antagonistic elements. The artist is under an influence which 
forces him to represent or depict, what he deeply feels rather than 
clearly sees; he is a creative genius. The views of the nature of 
art here proclaimed, are more fully unfolded in his treatise on the 
“ Relation of Art to Nature,” (1807,) in which he combats equal- 
ly the two theories, that art is mere imitation, or, the productian of 
merely ideal forms. The artist must enter into the very soul of 
nature, grasp the eternal idea, and realise it in the perfected form ; 
his work should be a growth as real, as true, as are the products of 
nature ; in living forms of beauty the true artist gives us the very 
soul of nature. In the sphere of art, too, we are to find, not only 
the beauty of nature, but also the harmonious representation of 
moral beauty in union with sensuous grace. 

In his exhibition of the main problem of philosophy,—that is, 
in answering the inquiry, what is the fundamental principle from 
which all parts of science may be rationally derived ?—Schelling 
had thus far expounded the sphere of Nature, by itself, in the 
Philosophy of Nature, and the sphere of the Spiritual, also by 
itself, in the Transcendental Idealism. But the principle with 
which he started must lead him still further; the ideal and the 
real, the subjective and the objective, cannot remain, in a consis- 
tent system, wholly separate from each other. They must be 
resolved into ahigher unity. He states the matter, in his relations 
to Kant and Fichte, in the following form, in one of his Lectures, 
cited in Beckers’ “‘ Denkrede” (s. 2%.) “ Kant had given to phi- 
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losophy that direction to the Ego, to the subject, which wag wholly 
lost in the system of Spiniza. The subjectivity of the substance has 
been the centre of philosophy since Kant. Fichte grasped the 
Ego not as universal absolute, but as merely individual and human, 
and thus gave to the principle a limited, idealistic sense.” “In 
defining the substance as subject he found the true principle of 
movement in philosophy ; and this principle must carry philosophy 
still further on.” This step in advance was taken by Schelling, 
yet not fully at first. The antagonisms of nature and spirit were 
to be first resolved into the principle of identity; and then that 
absolute identity of the subjective and objective was to be grasped 
as the absolute subject, the absolute spirit, the living and personal 
God. 

Thus the next form of Schelling’s unfolding system,—for, as 
Hegel once said, Schelling “made his philosophy before the 
public,” not waiting as did Kant, until it had ripened in the 
study,—the next form of his system is that which is known as the 
“Philosophy of Identity.” The fundamental principle is here 
viewed, not as a conscious subject, but as the identity, or indiffer- 
ence of the real and the ideal, of the subjective and the objective. 
The polar antagonisms of nature and spirit, attain, a centre of 
rest, of indifference. The absolute is the unity of the subjective 
and the objective. This stage of his system is found in his “ Expo- 
sition of My System,” in the “Journal for Speculative Physics,” 
(1801.) The geometric method of Spiniza is here followed; but 
the “ Exposition” was interrupted, not advancing beyond the sphere 
of nature in the developement of the system. His “ Lectures on 
the method of Academical Study,” (1803,) applied the system ina 
popular way to the various parts of science, while they also form 
a concise and brilliant manual of an encyclopeedia of the sciences, 
exhibiting the internal relation, as well as the special characteris- 
tics of the different departments of the University curriculum. In 
these Lectures, however, when treating of Christianity, the central 
doctrine of the Incarnation is considered as an idea alone, and not 
as perfectly realised in the person of Christ. Other writings belong- 
ing to this period, we need not enumerate, as they are chiefly devo- 
ted to a defence of the positions in his Philosophy of Nature. 

In the system of Adbsolute Identity, we have the most difficult, 
the most obseure, and the most paradoxical stage of Schelling’s 
philosophical career. If taken as his whole system, as it 1s gener- 
ally interpreted, it is only the mysticism of pantheism. But Schel- 
ling, as we shall see, maintains, in his latest account of it, that it 
was intended only as an exposition of the negative (or the purely 
rational and abstract) of his philosophy, to be completed and 
expounded by the positive and historical portions of the system. 
And yet even here, it may be said, that the theory of identity is a 
loyical necessity, in the unfolding of the system. For, if we are 
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not to remain forever in the dualism of the subjective and the 
objective, of the ideal and the real, we must resolve them into a 
higher unity, in whieh this dualism shall be merged. This much 
is clear; though it does not reach, nor answer the question, what 
must the characteristics of this ultimate principle be if all things are 
to be viewed as produced by it; if the ideal and the real, in their 
manifested existence, are to be derived from it? That question is 
not raised by Schelling at this stage of his speculations. 

Accordingly, in the system of “ Identity,” we have the ultimate 
principle of reason and being stated in a purely abstract form, not 
as the productive source of whatever exists, but only as its most 
generic statement in the way of abstract truth. It is possibility 
and not reality. The absolute, it asserts, is the pure indifference 
of the real and the ideal. In the absolute, the idea is the substance, 
and the substance is the idea; the form is the essence and the 
essence is the form; the antagonism of form and essence, of sub- 
stance and idea, of the real and the ideal, of the subjective and the 
objective, vanishes, Here Schelling annuls, as Brandis says, in 
his “ Gedachtnissrede,” “the antagonism of materialism and intel- 
lectualism, of realism and idealism.” “It may be held to be 
arrogance to wish to move in a sphere in which we must give up 
viewing things under the relations of cause and effect. And alas! 
for those who strive thus to rise to such a pure ether of thought, not 
borne up on the wings of genius; fantastical and airy visions or 
mystical abortions will be the only results.” But how can this 
absolute identity be known? It is known by reason, in the form 
of pure intellectual intuition (Anschauung.) This pure vision of 
the absolute is the primary intuition of the reason. When the 
absolute takes the form of the finite, then, and then only, do the 
antagonisms of the subjective and the objective, of the real and 
the ideal break forth ; yet, even in the finite, the antagonisms are 
not absolute. Nothing thatis, is either wholly subjective, or wholly 
objective. One part of the universe has a preponderance of the 
real; another part has a preponderance of the ideal. Starting 
from the absolute, we have, in the sphere of nature, a prepon- 
derance of the real in the successive stages (‘potences’) of weight, 
light, and life, or matter, motion and organism, forming the system 
and order of the world, and culminating in man; starting from 
the same absolute as expressed in the sphere of the ideal, we have 
the three ideas of truth, goodness and beauty, whence come 
science, religion and art, ce these form the historic series or order 
which culminates in the State; combining man and the State 
together, we rise to reason with philosophy, as the crown of the 
whole. Such-is the scheme, as elaborated on the basis of the ab- 
straction of an absolute identity. How this absolute identity may 
or can unfold itself in these manifold forms, is not elucidated. This 
is the problem which awaits a solution. 
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In this empty abstraction of an Absolute Identity, which is to 
be known only through a special power of Intuition, philosophy 
seems to be brought back to the primitive chaos. It is at once all 
and nothing. No distinctions are left; no positive forces here 
exist, which may be the sources of movement or development. A 
blank intuition of a formless void is given forth as the idea, which 
is the height and sum of speculation. Unless in this chaos a prin- 
ciple of life and motion can be found, it is vain to talk of a specu- 
latiye re-construction of the tniverse. Nor was this conviction 
long in forcing itself upon the speculative insight of Schelling, 
though it came to its full expression only in the latest form of his 
system. Hegel, with whom he lived, and taught for a time in 
friendly intercourse at Jena, where the “ Critical Journal of Phi- 
losophy” was issued (1802) under their united auspices, claims to 
have led him to see the radical difference between his system and 
that of Fichte; and one essay of the “Speculative Journal” has 
been publicly claimed for both, though now conceded to have been 
the work of Schelling. They soon parted company, Schelling 
being called to the University of Wiirzburg in 1804, then reorgan- 
ized, where he taught for two years, partly in fellowship and partly 
in rivalry with Paulus and J. J. Wagner, and where he bade a 
last adieu to Fichte’s system in his “ Exhibition of the Trne Rela- 
tion of the Philosophy of Nature to the Improved Doctrine of 
Fichte,” 1806 ; for Fichte also claimed that he had made the trans- 
ition from the subjective to the absolute. In the mean time, Hegel, 
with a more thorough logical and constructive talent than Schel- 
ling was elaborating his system. By a violent fiction, he intro- 
duced into the abstract idea of absolute Being, a principle of move- 
ment—identifying the logical process with the real development, 
not distinguishing between the logical possibility and real activi- 
ties, and making creation itself to be the product of the idea “ fall- 
ing away from itself.” Though Hegel’s “ Logic” appeared ten 
years later, yet it was designed to carry out and to supersede the 
positions of Schelling, as set forth in that phase of his system which 
we are now considering. And here is the very point where the 
contrast of the two theories begins. For Schelling claims that 
Hegel’s whole scheme was constructed upon a misunderstanding 
of the true sense and purport of the system of Identity. As he 
himself has since expounded the matter (in his “first lecture” at 
Berlin, and in his “ Philosophy of Mythology,” with which may be 
compared the authentic representation of his views in the Appen- 
dix to Beckers’ “ Denkrede,”), the system of Identity, as far as 
unfolded in his earlier writings, is only the “negative part of his 
philosophy ;” it is only a scheme of “rational possibilities ;” it is 
only what is “logically possible.” He never intended, or thought 
it possible to deduce real being from such abstract possibilities. 
“In the intellectual Intuition,” he says, “that he did not claim to 
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have found the real absolute, but only the possible. All that could 
be got in this way was the zdea of God, but not the really existing 
God. The system of Identity is thus, only the system of pure 
thought, an exhibition of the logical, abstract rational connexion of 
things. Hence, he calls it the “negative” philosophy; the “ first 
philosophy.” He soon came to see the absolute necessity—if phi- 
losophy has to do with realities, and not with mere abstractions, of 
another, a second, a “real” philosophy, which should grasp what 
is, not merely as a logical possibility, but in its real, historical order 
and growth. This second philosophy he calls the positive,” because 
it plants itself in the sphere of what really is, and not of what is 
merely rationally possible; it starts from the “ ¢iat” (Dass) and 
not from the “ what” (“ Was.”) The first philosophy says nothing 
about things as they really are; the second philosophy plants itself 
at once inthe “historical” order, to unfold the real historical course 
of things. 

But to this second, -higher, “real” system, Schelling advanced 
only by slow and gradual steps. He was led to it, in part, by the 
investigation of other themes than those which had engrossed his 
mind, in periods when he wrote the “ Philosophy of Nature,” and 
the “System of Identity ;” and, in part, perhaps by seeing the pan- 
theistic consequences drawn in the Hegelian system from his first 
philosophy. Through many long years he elaborated his views in 
silence; his least productive period in the way of published works 
was his ripe manhood. In the year 1808, leaving for a time the 
professor’s chair, he came to Munich, and was the Secretary of the 
Academy of the Arts of Design. In 1820, he withdrew to Erlan- 
gen, and there employed himself in seclusion upon the leading 
works of his positive philosophy, viz: the Philosophy of Mythol- 
ogy andof Revelation. When King Louis ascended the Bavarian 
throne in 1825, he established the University of Munich, and crea- 
ted a city of art and of philosophy. Schelling was called from his 
retiremet, and began to unfold his views in his lectures at the Uni- 
versity, and in the Academy of Sciences, of which he was the Pre- 
sident. From all parts of Germany, from France, England and 
Greece, he collected together a large and enthusiastic audience; as 
formerly at Jena, so now at Munich he led philosophy into new 
paths ; the Philosophy of Nature was superseded by the Philoso- 
phy of Revelation. 

In his intervening writings, it is interesting and profitable to 
trace the progress of his views; through many years he had been 
scattering the seeds which were now germinating and ripening. 
The life of the man is also the story of the growth of his system ; ‘it 
has been said of him, “that the philosophic idea shines forth so 
brilliantly through the man, that he seemed to have assumed the 
form of an individual only to reveal it.” Tlis personality and his | 
philosophy went hand in hand; and this is one of the sources of’ 
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his influence ; just as, to use the illustration of Brandis, “we put 
‘a higher estimate upon a work of art in proportion as we clearly see 
that it combines in inseparable unity the ¢dea which gives it shape 
and the individuality of the artist.” To trace the transition and 
progress of his system, it will be necessary to return, for a moment 
to some of his earlier works. In his “ Bruno, or the Divine and 
Natural Prihciple of Things,” 1802, be discourses in the manner of 
the Platonic dialogue, upon that unity of the infinite and the finite, 
of the universal and the individual, of the possible and the real, 
which must be found ‘in the eternal being; but expressly denies 
that the knowledge of the absolute can be found in a “ merely 
logical way.” In his “ Lectures on the Method of Academic Study,” 
he makes the peculiarity of Christianity to consist in seeing the 
finite in the infinite; heathenism was the converse of this; but 
Christ is to him, as yet, only the symbol, and not yet the real 
incarnation of the idea,—the position of Strauss, and many of the 
followers of Hegel of ‘the left side.” Yet, here, too, he comes to 
view the absolute, not as the mere indifference of all antagonisms, 
but. as God. Into the idea of the absolute, he begins to introduce 
selfagency as a fact, and not merely as an abstract, lagical posst- 
bility. In the divine mind, the universal is shaped into ideas ; it is 
the living seat and source of the ideas, the “‘monads,” after which 
creation is fashioned. The Bible is, indeed, still undervalued ; but 
a new and higher form of culture is prophesied, in which philoso- 
phy, religion and art shall be réconciled. He also sets himself 
against the view common to both materialism and pantheism, that 
the primitive ages of history were rude and formless, and asserts, 
that a condition of culture was the first condition of the race; that 
man was originally instructed by higher beings, and that even in 
the ancient mythologies we have not the beginnings, but the rem- 
nants of higher wisdom. The progress of his mind in this new 
direction becomes still more apparent in his essay on ‘“‘ Phllosophy 
and Religion,” 1804, and in portions of his “Exhibition” of his true 
relation to Fichte, 1806, both of which works, show the influence of 
a more thorough study of Plato, and of the Christian mystics. He 
here deserts the position.of the mere identity of the infinite and 
the finite, and attributes to the creature only a ‘relative absolute- 
ness ;” the younger Fichte finds in this the turning point of his 
system, and its speculative advance beyond the speculations of 
Hegel. The absolute is viewed as essentially spiritual (ideal) ; the 
real, both in its grounds and in its manifestations, is produced by 
it. Here is a living process, and no longer a dead indifference. 
Spinoza and his method are abandoned. Nature is the opposite, 
and the product, of the absolute, and no longer one of its essential 
modes of being. History is the revelation of God ; Philosophy is 
inseparable from ethics and religion ; its highest problems are reli- 
gious. God isa living and eternal being, the only absolute reality. 
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The fall of sonls is also recognized, and a regenerative process. 
Philosophy is no longer the highest attainment; the intuition and 
vision of God are higher. Science is of value only as it sees and 
knows God. 

In these writings Schelling was thus feeling his way towards the 
position which he took decisively in the preface to the first volume 
of his * Collective Writings,” 1809, and especially in the conclu- 
ding treatise of that volume, “ Philosophical Investigations on the 
Nature of Human Freedom, and Subjects connected therewith.” 
He here gives a philosophical basis and defence of those truths, 
which pantheism must deny. In the preface, speaking of the antag- 
onism between nature and spirit, with which his previous investi- 
gations had been mainly concerned, he adds, “is it time that the 
higher, or rather the real antagonism, be brought forward, that of 
Necessity and Freedom, in which the inmost centre of philosophy 
is first found.” And it is, in truth, around this question, that the 
last difference in philosophical systems must centre. The other 
antagonistic principles, call them as we may, idealism and realism, 
materialism and spiritualism, empiricism and transcendentalism 
only lead on to this higher question, of the relation between neces- 
sity and freedom. One of the acutest philosophers now living in 
Germany, in an essay on “The Last Difference of Philosophical 
Systems,”* says that the ultimate antagonism is that between 
Thought and Power, and thence deduces the three possible systems 
of philosophy; first, blind power evolving thought, or materialism ; 
second, thought producing power, the ideal systems; or third, 
thought and power together, the pantheistic idea. But, as Heffe- 
richt following out the hint of Schelling, suggests, this is not the 
last difference; beyond power is necessity, beyond thought is the 
system of freedom ; and idealism as well as materialism and panthe- 
ism may be a system of pure necessity, without freedom or God. 
From neither of the former can tbe world be derived, as distinct 
from God; a free act of Deity alone can account for real existence. 
The problem of freedom is then, the highest and central. The 
German philosophy had hitherto speculated as though there were 
no positive sin, no real moral law, no proper freedom, no divine, 
grace. Schelling in his “ Investigations on Freedom,” makes the 

uestion of sin and its origin to be the capital and decisive inquiry 
in philosophy. God is viewed as a person and a will. When 
Schelling in this connection, also speaks of a “dark ground” in 


* Adol Trendelenburg, Uber den letzten Unterschied d. philosophischen Systeme 
read in the Berlin Academy, 1847, re-published in his ‘* Historische Beitiiige, 1855. The 
author in his “ Logische Untersuchungen,” has given the most acute and thorough exam- 
ination and refutation of the processes in the “Logic” of Hegel, which has yet been 
published. 

¢ Organismus d. Wissenshaften, Leipz. 1856, s. 268. 
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God, of a “nature” in God, this is not, according to his recent 
explanations, to be understood as implying a dualism in Deity, but 
1t is spoken of God in relation to creation; it signifies that in God's 
nature and being, which makes creation possible, it is an attribute 
of creation rather than of Deity.* In this creation, man, in the 
use of his freedom, tears himself loose from the universal order, 
his sin brings evil into the world, Christ as the second Adam 
restores the relations of man with God. Thus is it the true and 
highest office of philosophy to show that the truths of revelation 
are also rational, that philosophy leads to, and demands, them to 
solve the problems of being. 

In more particular elucidation of his theme, Schelling shows 
that to attain the idea of a living God, from whom all things pro- 
ceed, he must be considered in both an idealistic and a realistic 
aspect ; there must be in him a ground of being as well as a personal 
will. The ideal and real, united in him, are separable in the 
creature. Freedom in man is the possibility of good and evil. As 
spirit, man is essentially free, and in his freedom is the source of 
sin and guilt. Out of the nexus of cause and effect, beyond the 
sphere of consciousness, each determines his own character; but 
yet there is a native bias to sin transmitted in the human race: 
freedom is not a freedom of mere indifference, nor yet is the free 
act of sin produced by merely external causes; it is freedom in its 
primitive energy, determining the nature by an act, which, 
“though out of all time,” is still recognized as free in the feelings 
of responsibility and guilt. The same view of freedom, hinted at 
by Plato, adopted by Kant in his phrase of “intelligible freedom,” 
lies at the basis of Julius Miiller’s well known work on Sin. Its 
difficulties and perplexities we need not here discuss. It was 
advanced by Schelling as an effectual safeguard against the panthe- 
istic system, which resolved sin into a negation or a necessity, and 
annulled the very ideas of freedom and guilt. 

After the publication of this essay, comparatively little was 
given to the world from his pen. In the “ Memorial,” 1812, he 
wrote against Jacobi, explaining some of his views, and proclaim- 
ing the necessity of a scientific theism, which should view God as 
the absolute personality, and yet should find in God the basis for 
real existence. An “Answer to Eschenmayer” (in the ‘ Allg. 
Zeitschrift,”) explains his idea of freedom, and refutes the position, 
that he, like Boehmen, makes the “nature” in God to be really 
“Satan in God.” Evil is actual only in the creature. “The Divini- 
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ties of Samothrace, 1815, is a fragment from his Mythology, classi- 
cal in philosophy and in style. In 1814 a work was advertised 
from him, as already published, with the title “ Die Weltalter ;” 
fifteen sheets had been printed, and the edition was then cancelled. 
In 1826 his “ Primitive Mythology” was announced, but not issued. 
In 1830 sixteen sheets of his “ Mythological Lectures” were printed, 
and withdrawn, though a few copies got into circulation. In 1836 
the Philosophy of Mythology was again announced and withheld. 
In 1834, in a preface to a German version of Cousin, he defined his 
position in sharp contrast with that of Hegel. In the year 1841 he 
came to Berlin, and was greetd with the most intense opposition 
and perversion on the part of the Hegelians, and with lively enthu- 
siasm by the opponents of the destructive pantheism. Neander, 
for example, received him with open arms, and dedicated to him 
one of the volumes of his Church History. The king favoured his 
views. A numerous audience hung upon his lips. In his “ First 
Lecture,” which was immediately published, he defined his posi- 
tion, with his wonted elevation: “I feel the whole significance of 
this moment: I know what I take upon myself with it; how can I 
disguise from myself, or wish to hide from you, what is declared 
by my mere appearance in this place.” “It is now forty years 
since I turned over a new leaf in the history of philosophy; one 
side of this is written full; willingly had I left it to another to draw 
the result, to turn the leat and begin a new side.” ‘ What I have 
done for philosophy, has been only in consequence of a necessity 
laid upon me by my inmost nature.” The state of philosophical 
speculation is then portrayed ; the distinction between the negative 
and positive philosophy announced and discussed; and the lecture 
closes with an earnest, even solemn dedication of himself to his 
great task. His course upon the Philosophy of Revelation, und 
then that upon the Philosophy of Mythology, followed, attended by 
a numerous audience. His lectures were published by Frauenstidt 
and Paulus, as we have already stated, without his personal consent. 
Criticism and speculation were rife. As Erdmann says, in his 
“History of Philosophy,” “there probably never has been an 
instance, in which the person of the philosopher has been on the 
one side so deified, and on the other so assaulted and belittled.” 
He lectured only for a few semesters, and then withdrew from 
public life, labouring still to bring to perfection the system, which 
was the task and ripened fruit of his whole career. His health, 
through advancing years, and the severity of bis studies, began to 
be broken, though his physical constitution was of the most vigorous 
order. His power of mind, his clearness of thought, were unim- 
paired to the last. He died in his eightieth year, crowned with 
honour, and more universally lamented, as a personal friend, than 
any philosopher of modern times; lamented, too, by the wise and 
the good. A brother and sister survive him; another brother, a 
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highly esteemed physician in Stuttgart, died the same year; a third 
lost his life on a battlefield in Italy. He was twice married: to 
his first wife, Caroline Micheelis, in 1803, who departed this life in 
1810; his second wife was Pauline Gotter, danghter of a poet in 
Gotha; they were not long separated by death; his decease was on 
the 20th of August, 1854, she followed him on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, of the same year. Three sons and three daughters survive. 

Of Schelling’s life, and of the works he produced, and the part 
he played on this brief stage, we have thus attempted a rapid and 
cursory sketch. We have here left him on the threshold of his 
posthumous publications, merely indicating the general relations 
of his negative and positive philosophy, and tracing the growth of 
his system, to those positions and postulates, which he must assume 
in supplanting the pantheistic scheme by the philosophy of Revela- 
tion. Into the details of his latest philosophy, so far as published, 
we cannot here enter. Apart from these, his life, his conflicts, his 
progress, his progress through conflicts, and through the highest 
conflicts which man can know, give abundant materials for instruc- 
tion as to the nature of philosophy, its central problems, and 
its relations to the Christian faith. For half a century, in the most 
speculative nation the world has known, his words have been the 
battle-cry of contending minds. He passed through subtler con- 
flicts, and such as will, in the end, perhaps, prove to have been of 
more real significaney to the race, than those of any martial hero. 
The iron will of Fichte, the iron system of Hegel, were his rivals. 
Through all the possibilities of speculation he led philosophy on, 
or was led by it, until he brought it into subserviency to the Chris- 
tian faith, and made the facts of revelation to be the vital substance 
of real speculation. 

Thus in Schelling’s life, as in a mirror, we may read the story 
of philosophy in its relations to faith. It begins with the proud 
consciousness, that self is all of which we can be certain, and that 
by and through self we may and must grasp and explain all things. 
But it finds in self another law and power, a stern, objective reality, 
and it asks, whether in this objective world there is reason, intelli- 
gence and law, kindred to that which self-consciousuess finds in 
ourselves. Finding there reason, law, and life, finding that the 
objective is thus kindred with the subjective, it advances yet 
another step, and affirms the absolute identity of the two, ina 
neutral ground of being, which equally contains both nature and 
spirit, in absolute equipoise and indifference. And here is where 
the turning point, the last, decisive question of philosophy, must 
be put and met. What is this primal substance, to which we must 
trace back both the spiritual and the natural, both the real and 
the ideal? What must it be, that all things may be derived from 
it, as we have traced back all to it? If it is a blind force, then we 
have materialism ; and reason asks, how can a blind force produce 
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anything but blind forces? Ifitis a b/ind force, whence then comes 
vision? If a blind force alone, whence come thought, and will, 
and moral order, and history, and mythology, and revelation? Or, 
again, let this primitive substance be conceived as an ¢dea; then 
we have the system of pure idealism—pantheism in its most refined 
form. But here again, we are forced to meet this inquiry,—if we 
have at starting only an idea, the idea of substance or being, or 
however you may term it,—how from this idea can you solve the 
whole, or even any part of veal being? Can the indefinite give 
birth to the definite? Can reality spring forth from an abstract 
possibility ? Can the unconscious produce the conscious? Can the 
merely ideal produce the living real? Nevermore from such a 
primitive abstraction can the world of realities be derived; and yet 
the world of realities ¢s. Such a process, with such a postulate, can 
give us only a world of possibilities, but no concrete life: it can 
give a negative, but no positive system; metaphysical unrealities 
but no real fact. What then remains? Only the position, that 
this primitive substance must be, not merely an abstract subject, 
but a living, personal God, endowed with will, and having in him- 
self the power and possibility of all other existences. Creation, as 
it ig a fact, can only have been begun by an act; and an act which 
could bring into being, uphold, and carry on in history, such a 
world as is ours, with its laws and powers, its inorganic and organic 
order, its living men, their reason, their freedom, their art, their 
states, and their religion—must have been the act of an intelligence 
able to forecast all, and of a power able to produce all. And when 
in this world we also find, that its religions have been the centre 
and soul of its history, and that these can be grouped around the 
two generalizations of Mythology and of Revelation, it then 
becomes evident, that the very progress and pressure of philosophic 
inquiry must lead the mind to grapple with these subjects as con- 
taining the enigmas, and if the enigmas, then, too, the possible 
solution of the highest questions of human fate. Thus does philo- 
sophy lead us to religion; anc to explain the facts of revelation, 
taken as facts, is its highest office. 

And whatever difficulties may be felt, and doubts proposed, 
about the details of Schelling’s system, it is his imperishable honour, 
that he has pointed out the way, and shown the precise point in 
which the grand controversy between philosophy and faith, between 
pantheism and Christianity, must be brought to its final solution. 
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Arr. VII.—CHARACTER OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


Considerations upon the Nature and Tendency of Free Insti- 
tutions. By Frepertck Grimke. Cincinnati and New York: 
1848. 

General History of Civilization in Europe. By M. Gurzor, 
Professor of History, &e. Kighth Amer. from second Enelish 
ed., with occasional notes, by C. 8. Henry, D. D. New York: 
1853. 

An Essay on Liberty and Slavery. By Axerrr T. Brenson, 
LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. 
Philadelphia: 1856. 


Tne destiny of a people is written, whether legibly or not, in the 
national character. Any attempt to decipher this hieroglyphic 
record should receive our profoundest sympathy ; yet any conclu- 
sion attained should be accepted only atter the most cautious 
deliberation. In the consideration we propose, of the character ot 
our countrymen, we must strive equally to avoid belief in the 
absurd dogma of our national perfection, and disbelief in the glaring 
fact of human progress,—the Scylla of conceit and the Charybdis 
of despair. 

This discussion naturally divides into two great sections. Under 
the first come those traits of character which, arising from influences 
common to all, belong to the whole people. Such influences flow 
principally from our institutions, from whatever of common origin 
may be claimed for the majority of the people, but also from other 
and subordinate sources. And it is evident, that, as free institu- 
tions allow the development of individual character to a far more 
nearly perfect degree, than any other system of government, the 
normal model of humanity will be, in this country, so much the 
more nearly reached, and hence, to a certain extent, a unity of 
character produced throughout society. Again, it is well known 
that men of one race are distinguished from others by specific 
characteristics. Though a common origin cannot be claimed for 
the whole American people, yet the Anglican element is in the 
ascendent, and all other elements have been, heretofore, gradually 
reduced, if not to this type, to one but little different. One great 
cause of this is the immovable preeminence of the English langnage. 
Necessitated to adopt this tongue, foreigners and their descendants 
are introduced to those modes of thought and feeling which charac- 
terize English literature and the English race. There can be no 
doubt but that, reciprocally, these subordinate elements influence 
the main one, and that the result of the fusion of races varies from 
the type of the predominant race. But if we consider the wonder- 
ful power of assimilation given to the latter by free institutions, we 
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shall be convinced that, if emigration were restricted, the pertur- 
bations from the English type would be inappreciable. As it is, 
however, these disturbing causes are not to be neglected. The 
result, we believe, will be good; for a mingling of races can, natu- 
rally enough, be suspected to conduce to the formation of a normal 
race, which shall nearest approach to the standard of our common 
humanity,—each race* bearing to the common treasury a tribute 
of superior traits, whilst the evil in each shall gradually be purged 
away by the holy influences of Christianity. What a grand destiny 
for our country, if on its soil are to be united the fragments of 
mankind scattered along the ages,—each separate portion coming 
with the wisdom gained in a long and weary journey upon earth, 
and written, it may be, in tears and blood upon its national heart, 
and mingling to reconstruct the noble type of man’s primeval 
nature ! 

Among other causes tending to produce this sameness of char- 
acter, besides that of a common language already referred to, we 
may mention the prevalence of one religion. That such a unitizing 
effect is produced by our religion is evident from these simple 
considerations ;—that it induces a d¢ke sentiment in every man with 
regard to the future after death; and that, being harmonious in its 
precepts, it exercises a similar control over every class-of men ; 
and finally that one of its fundamental inculeations is that of 
brotherly love. Our limits forbid more than mere hints in this 
direction. 

Under the second division of the subject come all those differ- 
ences, which so strongly distinguish the various sections of our 
country. In the integration, so to speak, of those general influ- 
ences, concerning which we have spoken above, in order to discover 
their application to different portions of society, so many local 
limitations and variations must be considered, as sometimes to 
change entirely the result, from that which we should logically 
expect from the general agencies at work. Reason often fails to 
predict historical experience, from the fact that, in the premises 
assumed, sufficient allowance is not made for partial or casual 
variations. 

To enter at once upon a brief investigation of those more 
obtrusive causes, which tend to the formation of a national Ame- 
rican character, we first remark that the grand tendency of free 
institutions is to develope the individual, corresponding fully in 
this respect with the effect produced by the Christian religion. 
Where these two agencies co-operate, therefore, we naturally expect 
a more striking advancement and a truer progress. Ags man indi- 


* We do not carry our eclectic philosophy so far in this direction as to believe that 
the intermixture of any barbarian clement would be beneficial, for such an element is 
Felow the normal mark in all respects. 
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vidually developes, society must correspondingly improve. Tho 
two great elements of civilization, the individual and the social,* 
mutually influence each other; but much more certainly does the 
advancement of the former secure that of the latter, than, inversely, 
does social promote individual improvement, for man is to a greater 
extent, and in more and higher relations, an individual than a 
social being. Indeed, the former part of his nature, in a creat 
degree, envelopes the latter, so that ¢rwe progress in his personal 
character must necessarily imply improvement somewhat propor- 
tionate in his social relations; whereas the latter may be greatly 
uneliorated without producing any very perceptible effect upon 
the former, since the development of one function of humanity, 
singly, does not, in reason, assure the development of others, but 
rather portends an overshadowing and retardation for them. By 
the advancement of the individual, then, that of society is pro- 
moted. But further ;—as an individual is developed, his wants are 
multiplied, and there is induced in him a desire to rise in the scale 
of social lite; so that thus our free institutions promote the desire 
for society, and increase the need for it, tending hence to draw men 
together, by their very influence in developing individual char- 
acter. 

One of the most prominent effects of this individualizing ten- 
dency of our institutions is a wadversal activity. Men are, here, 
thrown upon the world at an early age to struggle, each for himself, 
in the great “battle of life.’ The road to promotion being, for the 
most part, impartially thrown open, every true man exerts himself 
to advance in society. Hence results that social amelioration 
noticed above as arising from individual development. 

From this early introduction upon the stage of life, as well as 
from the thought-compelling power of our institutions, that often 
remarked seriousness of character belonging to the American people 
is evolved. It is hence, also, that our society derives its progressive 
element. The old being universally conservative, without this vast 
addition of younger and more vigorous blood, the body politic 
could not develope so rapidly, and our progress, with all its un- 
speakable advantages, would be hopelessly checked. By no means, 
however, is this an unmixed good. It is necessary for the well- 
being of society, to maintain a due balance between the progressive 
and conservative parties. If the former hold unrestrained power, 
changes more or less severe and dangerous, occur at once; if the 
latter, no variation will be made in meeting the ever-developing 
demands ot society, and the result, long put off perchance, but thus 
rendered more terrific from the pent-up wrath, comes at last in a 


* Guizot’s classification; and a safe one surely, as it is necessarily exhaustive, being 


equivalent to the ‘‘ social” and the of non-social.” , 
+ See Nature aud Tendency of Free Institutions, bk. iv., ch. 3. 
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thunder-toned, volcanic overthrow. The balance may sometimes 
be, and is, we fear, too frequently, lost among us, and always in 
favour of the progressive element. j 

From this activity, increased by sympathetic exaggeration, that 
emulation in trade and in literary pursuits, which is so honourable 
in any man, arises; but too frequently degenerates, as if on account 
of our very excess of liberty, into a despicable envy and its still 
more despicable offspring—distrust. 

But we are told that the American people worship the 
“almighty dollar.” Waiving the exaggeration, we do not deny 
it; but it should be remembered that wealth,* in this country, has 
to be acquired chiefly ab cniteo, and that, in the consequent strug- 
ele for its attainment, sagacity is gained, thought is necessitated, 
and indeed a regular course of education is evolved. Moreover, 
many of the offensive features of this pursuit of wealth, attaching 
in other countries, are here, to some extent removed,—as honesty 
is by far the best policy where all are politic. Hence the posses- 
sion of wealth, in this country, is an evidence (not, however, in any 
particular case conclusive) of talent and morality; and thus in part, 
arises the high estimation in which the possessor is generally held, 
and this, ta'turn, is expressed in the strife for its attainment. Be- 
lieving, then, that this respect for wealth is founded in a laudable 
regard for honour and talent, we can find some extenuation for 
that abuse of it, which, it is confessed, is very general, but which is 
the less flagrant, inasmuch as the principles, on which it is properly 
entertained, are not entirely overlooked. 

But the utilitarian tendencies of our people can be well defended 
on higher ground. Practical utility} is the prime object of a new 
nation. Therefore is it our object. But whilst in every other 
country; which has a history, the passage through this first period, 
the purely utilitarian, has been tedious, our own has been rapid 
from various causes; the two principal of which we can but just 
notice. These are, our superior civilization at the first settlement 
of the country, and the rapid disappearance of the Indians, which 
preserved us from the necessity of assimilating or providing for 
any intractable barbaric element. The works of scientific and theo- 
retical knowledge we have produced, and our native esthetic lite- 
rature, show that already the practical and the useful are sharing 
their dominion with the abstract and the beautiful. And, indeed, 
inthis practical spirit of the American people, do we find the best 
ground for the hope, that we shall be preserved from any perma- 
nent injuries which might result from unsound theoretical specula- 


* Compare Nature and Tendency of Free Institutions, bk. iii., ch. 5. 


+ For the sake of clearness we ave heve guilty of tautology, not having the fear of 
the political econoiist before our eyes, 
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tions. For our rapid progress will insure to us the retention of 
sufficient practicality to avoid the consequences which follow from 
blind adherence to mere visionary theory, by prompting us to apply 
the test of experience and practical sense. Thus, this spirit will 
afford us always a broad and solid foundation for theory, will instil 
a Jiving power into our philosophy, and will necessarily urge us on 
to great and safe results. This is one of the developments of a 
hopeful philosophy, which, although it had less power of convinc- 
ing the head, will always claim, and always receive from us, the 
devout reverence of the heart. 

The last result, which we shall notice, of this activity of our 
people, is our growing prosperity and power, which circumstances, 
in turn, assist in giving rise to enlarged views, and an elevation of 
sentiment among the people. Those who are wise in Europe, too, 
are beginning to acknowledge, more by the influence which the 
fact has upon their course of action than by any direct expression, 
our superiority in physical resources. Besides, a government is 
strong, in more than one sense, only in the hearts of the people. 
Where the affections and sympathies of the subjects are with the 
government, it is powerful in direct proportion to their number. 
In any other than a free government, this is simply impossible. 

In no people on earth is there developed so fully, as in the 
Americans, a spirit of independence and self-reliance. As a man 
is more free, he is more responsible, and by a natural deduction, 
more self-reliant; and hence, in every high sense, more a man. 
This trait of character, then, arises directly out of the freedom of 
our institutions, and it is these which particularly cherish it. But, 
moreover, religion, from its tendency to individualize and to de- 
velope the individual, conduces to the same end. By placing an 
equal value upon every man, in relation to the future, and impos- 
ing the responsibility of his actions upon himself, it strengthens 
the notion, primitive to our nature, of individual independence. 

The jealousy our people exhibit toward the government, which 
has been noticed disparagingly by foreigners, is a natural and bene- 
ficial, though exaggerated result of this very feeling. Devotedly 
attached to our liberties, anything which exhibits the least ten- 
dency to encroach npon them, creates alarm among us, each ong 
regarding it us inimical'to the preservation of his private rights. 
This alarm is exaggerated into a feverish hostility to everything 
suspected of having this tendency, and as with our dearest rights 
the action of government is closely connected, naturally a jealousy 
toward it is aroused, which serves the beneficial end of restraining 
it within lawful bounds. 

The necessity imposed upon a man, in this country, of thinking 
and acting for himself, together with the chivalrous sentiments re- 
sulting from this universal feeling of personal independence, tend 
greatly, to elevate his intellect and moral character. As chiefly 
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aiding, however, in the production of superior intelligence among 
our people, we may, more particularly, notice the peculiar consti- 
tution of the government. This, in fact, in the partition of its 
functions, a partition marked and evident, so resembles an analysis 
of the human mind itself, as to render the mere form an instru- 
ment of education. The separate action—of the deliberative rea- 
son, to determine the law, the conscientious judgment, to decide 
its application, and the executive will, to carry it into effect—can- 
not be conspicuously exhibited to a man without causing him to 
think to some purpose ; for the first form of reflective thought is 
analytical. The freedom in debate, which we enjoy, is another 
powerful agency in elevating the intelligence of the people. Ques- 
tions of wide interest and of national policy are discussgd freely 
before them, and necessarily they are prompted to think upon 
them for themselves. Once interested in political matters, a free 
press disseminates amongst them not only further information on 
such subjects, but also, along with this, other useful instruction. 
Newspapers are the swift-footed heralds of an improved and pro- 
gressing age. But even in this hasty glance at the influence of the 
free press in augmenting the intelligence of the people, it is just to 
notice, briefly, what is an abatement of this praise. Though we 
believe a free press to be essential to the preservation of our liber- 
ties, yet, as of every other good in life, of this also is it true, that 
we cannot enjoy it without some share of attendant evils. There 
can be no doubt that we have been but too deeply cursed with a 
licentious press ; and we should heartily rejoice that an unmistake- 
able change in this respect is daily more apparent. Even now, the 
inevitable penalty for aspiring to any public distinction is to suffer 
a vile attack upon one’s public and private life. Even personal 
excellence, the decency of social and the sacredness of domestic 
life, have, heretofore, found but ill defence against the foul usage of 
this unholy inguisition. 

But, though a little learning may be dangerous, still less can 
only be more so, and therefore it seems to be even better for that 
portion of the people, who can have no other, to have thzs school, 
with all its evil accompaniments. Admitting the existence, hypo- 
thetical as it is, of those benefits sometimes claimed as arising from 
this licentious character of our press, on the score of its producing 
an elevation in the character of public men, by rendering them 
more circumspect in action, they are, we can but think, all over- 
ruled by the more potent influence for evil exercised upon the 
class to which we have just referred. The great middle class, who 
are removed to some extent, by their elevation from the direct, by 
their depression, from the indirect, action of this baneful agency, is 
that upon which we must depend for the support of a healthful and 
manly public opinion; and we look to the respectable portion of 
the newspaper-press, now daily increasing, as its exponents, 
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No better proof of the spread of intelligence among a people 
can be afforded, than that general spirit of inquisitiveness notice- 
able in our countrymen. Their heart’s desire seems to lie in hear- 
ing every man who has any claim on public admiration, speak. It 
is to this spirit, partially at least, that we must refer as to the cause 
of those heresies in political, moral, but especially social ethics, so 
prevalent at the North. 

The grand result, however, of this freedom of debate, founded 
as it is in freedom of opidion, and the consequent education of the 
masses, is the formation of an enlightened spirit of party. To avoid, 
completely, the evils growing out of the too easy abuse of this 
spirit, there is need of a more extensive enlightenment than we 
can at all claim at present. Whenever, on account of narrow 
views among the people, party spirit descends from its peculiar 
and honourable sphere, the cognizance of great political questions, 
to the debate of mere sectional or factious issues, and, necessarily, 
when once upon this road, to the discussion of personal character, 
there is nothing which exerts such a powerful influence for evil. 
But the legitimate effects of party spirit are most beneficial. In- 
creased intelligence and activity among the people; security against 
the apathy, into which an undivided society must fall; the main- 
tenance of a lively interest in the government, which prevents any 
misuse of power to be passed over unheeded—are among these 
beneficial results. By exciting more active debate, party spirit 
tends necessarily to increase the information of the people, and 
vastly assists in the attainment of the truth upon political subjects. 
In this country, where the majority so easily becomes the minor- 
ity, the party in power is rendered circumspect in its action, as 
the least error will afford the opposition an advantage in the strug- 
gle between them. The excitement produced by the action of this 
spirit, aids in purifying the moral as well as the political atmo- 
sphere; for, though this very excitement, degenerating in its aims 
to factious ends, may give rise in different localities to horrible per- 
versions of truth and monstrous errors, these can have only a short- 
lived career, and a narrow influence. ‘Truth ever in the end over- 
comes, and the equilibrium is restored after every disturbance, to 
greater stability. 

We might notice, in the next place, as productive ot a superior 
moral character, in this country, the general influence of our free 
institutions in calling forth an elevated public opinion; but we 
must be content, in this connection, with a very brief glance at the 
religious character of the people. 

Although persecution has always secured to the afilicted sect 
purity in their religion, yet it has also prevented that pure religion 
from pervading a whole people. In our country, freedom of con- 
science and worship secures this diffusion of genuine religious sen- 
timent, and perfect toleration allows the various sects to act upon 
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each other, with a beneficial influence similar to that mutually 
exercised by parties in the political world. As we should hence 
expect, it is often remarked that we are the most religious of na- 
tions. 

The social system of a people, more than any other cireum- 
stance, is potent in the formation of popular character. Govern- 
ment is an offspring of society, and hence, as also from the further 
fact, that it reacts most powerfully upon society, it is a correct and 
adequate exponent of social character ; so that an investigation of 
the salient phenomena of government is tantamount to a consider- 
ation of the more subtle and hidden tendencies of society. Free 
institutions tend to form free society; and from the consequent 
almost unrestrained intercourse of all classes, though much evil, by 
far more good results. But as this discussion will necessarily ap- 
pear, though in its detailed developments, in what is to follow, it 
will be allowable to omit a general investigation. 

Having now considered the chief causes at work in the produc- 
tion of a national American character, we have yet to investigate 
sectional variations. Since free institutions are common to the 
whole people, the causes of these variations are to be sought in the 
different social and domestic systems, and the varying circum- 
stances of situation, pursuits, and the like. As from different por- 
tions of what is fundamentally the same soil, we obtain unlike 
productions, because of differences in local circumstances, as of 
seed and cultivation, so, although in the various sections of the 
Union, the fundamental character may scarcely vary, local cir- 
cumstances may cause it to bear vastly different fruit. 

Of the four great natural sections of our country, the differences 
between the Northern and Southern are much more conspicuous 
and extensive than those between the Eastern and Western. As 
the division into North and South is exhaustive, and the differ- 
ences existing as between these sections universal, we shall ver 
briefly notice the chief distinctive circumstances, separating the 
West from the East. 

The Western portion of the Union being a new country, the 
people are necessarily compelled to attend more to the useful than 
to the beautiful, and a utilitarian spirit is naturally developed. 
Moreover, there it is especially true that wealth is acquired princi- 
pally by personal exertion, and therefore, if our former deductions 
are correct, and if no counteracting causes are prevalent, the bene- 
ficial effects of this school of honesty and intelligence must be fully 
experienced. Such effects, we believe, are produced; but along 
with these, and as a consequence simultaneously evolved from the 
saine cause, a want of cultivation, in social life, and of refinement 
in sentiment, is but too apparent. 

In treating of the differences between Northern and Southern 
character, it appears best to give a separate consideration to each 
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of these compared sections. With regard to the North, then, we 
first remark that the comparative unproductiveness of the original 
soil in New England probably first gave an impulse towards manu- 
facturing pursuits.* The tendency of these pursuits is to intensify 
the struggle for money, to transmute the sentiment of personal 
independence into a fecling of selfish isolation, and thus to chill the 
gentler feelings of the heart; for, as we have before remarked, no 
part of ow humanity can be singly, without being unduly, de- 
veloped. This has been induced the more fully from other cireum- 
stances favouring that end, as a rapid increase of population, early 
secured by a flourishing commerce. But, indeed, this seems to be 
the tendency of free society, uninduced by any extraneous and 
accidental impulse. Throughout the North this corruption appears, 
in some degree, prevalent, either originating independently or ex- 
panding contagiously from New England. The evident effect of 
this intensified struggle for livelihood, is the development of a 
superior and laudable activity among the people, but simulta- 
neously an increase of unmanly homage to Mammon, both of which 
are Northern characteristics. 

Moreover, we have seen before that an agency, which tends to 
individualize, tends as a natural consequence to draw men together 
into society, as in this way is*best secured the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual wants. In the case before us, therefore, inasmuch as indi- 
vidualism is partially exaggerated into an absorbing selfishness, it 
follows, logically, that the resulting society will be bound together 
by more unyielding, more cold and unsympathetic bonds. The 
result must be a compression, to some extent of the individual into 
the mass of society; a result, too, be it remembered, intended to 
be conducive to individual interest. Social laws, as they become 
more comprehensive, become more strict. Society, thus, impro- 
yerly invades domestic life, and imposes its restraints everywhere. 

he inevitable result will be, as it has ever been, to injure that 
sacred embodiment of all that is holiest and dearest in uninspired 
feeling and thought—an intact home; to weaken the reverential 
attachment which this, the central shrine of society, should receive 
from the heart; to destroy its capability of filling up the ever 
yearning sympathies of the human soul, and to drive out into the 
cold world its unsatisfied affections. In ancient civilization, we see 
these consequences more fully and evidently developed. The an- 
cients had no true home; the State had the fullest share of their 
affections ; they made the State as atoms make a mass. Had not 
the spirit of the times constrained them to warlike pursuits, and 
the iron laws of Lycurgus bound them so indissolubly to their own 
State, certain Spartans, no doubt, would have set on foot a preach- 


* Upon this point, consult North and South, a tract published by Appleton & Co., 
1853, 
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ing crusade for the amelioration of Athenian society, and the abo- 
lition of ostracism and democracy. It is the natural law of these 
unoccupied affections and unanswered sympathies to stretch out- 
ward like the tendrils of a vine for some support. All political 
and social evils, which disfigure earth, become objects of solici« 
tude. But, can we object to this? What more noble aim than 
the amelioration of these can be proposed? There are few more 
noble, certainly; but how do our Northern brethren undertake the 
task? Not only by taking, generally, the wrong course, but ocea- 
sionally by wasting their sympathies upon some monstrous evil, 
and some crying shame, which never had existence. At the North, 
the all-conquering mind of man has subdued the ruggedness of na- 
ture. In New England, especially, it has made a desert blossom 
as the rose. But, alas! untaught by experience,* it attempts to 
apply itself with the same mechanical strictness and unbending 
severity to the amelioration of moral evils, both at home and 
abroad. Even had we found the fixed and perfect standard of 
right, we could not hope to reduce to it everything in the mioral 
world; and, on the other hand, we must necessarily accomplish 
tremendous evil, by working with a model, to which, though really 
imperfect, we attribute the unchanging quality of absolute truth. 

Slavery, as an institution antagonistic to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free society, has naturally come in for a full share of this 
corrective sympathy of Northern philanthropists. Their watch- 
word is “Freedom,” and the legitimate development of ‘ free” 
principles is a sworn hostility to every thing which savours of slay- 
ery. The tyrannical and prejudicial rule of domestic authority 
is deprecated, and the sacred institution of matrimony goes down 
before that monster of modern birth, “ Liberty and Equality.” No 
obedience must be exacted ; no correction applied ; man must bow 
before no authority, save that of reason, guided by the eternal dic- 
tates of “ Liberty and Equality.” Woman’s rights are to have no 
other guard or defence than the grim laws of “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” 

The conventions for “ Women’s Rights,” at the North, would 
deserve but little notice, were we only to take account of the char- 
acter of their constituents. But as they are evidently sustained by 
a strong element of public opinion, no longer are they to be regard- 
ed as an accidental excrescence on the surface of society, but as a 
logical development from the principles on which it is founded.+ 
These are but the natural result and expression of disaffection 
towards the domestic system of the North. Zhis is woman’s 


* A similar error, brought about by other causes, probably led to the great French 
Revolution, or at least superinduced its accumulated horrors. Consult Guizot. 
P if Here, again, we acknowledge indebtedness to that logical little essay, North and 
outh. 
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sphere, and that man or woman who attempts to underrate its supe- 
riority, has never fully felt, in contrast to the stormy and vexatious 
scenes of man’s public life, the far higher and holier influences 
which are the sacred birthright of ‘“ Heaven’s fallen sister— 
Home.” 

These statements may appear exaggerated ; but, that they are 
logical deductions from the causes at work, we cannot doubt. As 
in the case of all scientific truth, the abstract presentation produces 
the appearance of a magnified view. In the application of any 
theory to practice or to fact, allowances must be made for indi- 
vidual or special circumstances. So here, we find, in fact, many 
counteracting agencies. The inheritance of a good national char- 
acter, which we have investigated above; the prevalence of genu- 
ine religious sentiment, and the development of intellig&nce, and 
the mutual restraint arising from the free exercise of mind in the 
social intercourse of al classes, are opposing and checking influ- 
ences of such power, that those we have noticed could work but 
little corruption in Northern society—insufficient, probably, to 
produce a visible manifestation, were it not for the partial edu- 
cation of a certain class of the people. By this, there is begotten 
in them a desire to extend their knowledge,* which, in the strug- 
gle for wealth, takes a practical turn. That superior and peculiar 
inquisitiveness of Northern people, thus arises; but, after a com- 
petence is acquired, the bolder spirits in this class, holding an 
opinion of superior attainments on their part (an arrogant assump- 
tion, very prevalent among halfeducated people), attempt to phi- 
losophize. To these attempts, the sympathy of public opinion is, 
from causes we have already noticed, to some extent, secured. 
Here, then, is found an agent to exhibit in active life the results of 
all these prejudicial influences, which, but for this, had been 
restrained and hidden. 

Finally, we come to treat briefly of the South. We are not 
disposed to plead any peculiar freedom from prejudice on our part ; 
but from this very acknowledgement, as made to ourselves, we 
more fully rely upon being able to counteract, by additional cir- 
cumspection, its possible influence in the formation of our opinions. 

The great distinguishing feature of Southern society is, of course, 
the institution of slavery.t Northern writers have, generally, 
represented this as having a tendency to induce cruelty and licen- 
tiousness. The tendency of any perverted good can only be to 
evil. To such results as these, then, will slavery tend, when cor- 
ruption renders what may be made a school, either of virtue or of 


* In as far as this desire leads to the result: we deplore, it has, at least, an honour- 


able and laudable origin. . 
+ Professor Bledsoe’s book contains a defensive argument, which we consider unan- 


swerable. 
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vice, one wholly of the latter. But when it can be fully proven, 
that on the whole, the discipline induced by slavery is beneficial ; 
by the self-controul it calls into exercise, and by its cultivation of 
the kindest feelings of the human heart, it is the height of folly 
and the depth of madness to condemn the institution on_the hear- 
ing of a few individual cases. As well might we condemn and 
sweep away all law, because sometimes “summum jus, summa 
injuria.” 

We have referred to the endearing relations growing out of slav- 
ery. The connection of master and slave calls forth some of our 
noblest affections. Coo] judgment, decision of character, self-con- 
troul, benevolence, are cultivated. The desire which the master 
feels to possess the love and respect of his slave, incites him to 
cultivate those great and magnanimous virtues, which inspire 
respect, even in the bosom of asavage. Reciprocally, the influ- 
ence must be good upon the slave in civilizing him. In his case, 
especially, is it true, that 


avev apyoveuy ovdsv av oUTE xaAoV oUTE wyaboV AéEvoITO, WE LEV TuVEAOVTE EImrElV, 
ovdawod. » . « T 


But we cannot enlarge on this point. It is, however, in the re- 
sult. produced within the family of the master, which must always 
be the proudest boast of slavery. A degree of refinement is thus 
secured, which, in free society, can seldom be attained. 

As in the families of the feudal barons, woman first rose to her 
proper station; as ¢here, a cultivation of manners and purification 
of sentiment was produced, to which all subsequent times have 
been and will be indebted for much of their advancement; so, in 
Southern families are these benefits secured through similar agen- 
cies. Again, it will be well to recall that this is a presentation of 
the logical and legitimate effects of slavery, which must be infi- 
nitely varied in fact. This is the philosophy of Southern society, 
and we will ask in vain for one as safe and beautiful forthe North. 
No one will attempt to deny that, in too many cases, cruelty is 
exercised towards slaves, and that the legitimate tendencies of slav- 
ery are perverted, and it is rendered a curse; but, from this, we 
must no more conclude that the institution is, im dtself, a curse, 
than that so is free society, from particular instances of execrable 
oppression experienced in it, by those who are dependent. 

Slavery being thus productive of social virtue and refinement 
assures the genial development of individual character and worth, 
and a consequent continued improvement in society. Such results 
being attributable to this system, no mawkish sentimentality, no 


* Xenophon, Anab. iii, 1, 38. 
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false and short-sighted philosophy should lead us away from it, by 
inducing us to sympathize unduly with some suffering slave, look- 
ing through the deceptive medium of tears in our eyes at the 
whole institution, and thus being brought to pronounce upon it an 
unconditional condemnation. 

‘Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.” It is hope- 
ful. Living under just laws, with the approbation of beaven so 
strongly expressed in every circumstance of our situation and his- 
tory, how can we look forward as a nation to other than a happy 
career? As every error is but a distorted portion of truth, each is 
necessarily more antagonistic to every other than even to truth 
itself; hence, errors must, in the end, neutralize each other, and 
truth will remain—triumphant. Amid all our changing experi- 
ences, as a people, then, we may reasonably hope, under the bles- 
sed influences of free institutions and an orthodox religion, to 
accomplish a glorious course. Progress is one great feature of 
modern civilization; unusual progress distinguishes that of 
America. On Cousin’s philosophy,* our place in the series of 
ages, which bound the history of man, and even our geographical 
position, are favourable to the supposition, that we are to lead, if 
nothing more, in that epoch of humanity, which shall express fully 
the acme of progressive philosophy ; the combined ideas of the 
infinite and the finite. Properly recognizing the agency of God in 
human affairs, we shall avoid the worship of man, and, at the same 
time, appreciating man’s importance as an individual and immor- 
tal being, we shall not, by despairing views of his insignificance, 
deprecate his laudable activity, or damp his aspiring ardour. 
There is an overruling Providence which constitues the true and 
sublime unity of history. Out of evil, this Superior Will brings 
good, and out of every revolution in human affairs, grander conse- 
quences than the actors in the draina ever dared to hope for; such, 
indeed, as they did not aim at, and often what they never would 
have wished. A millenium is promised, and it will come, though 
it be consummated only by a special act of Providence. A certain 
fitness in mankind for this end may be reasonably thought to be 
requisite, aud his advance toward that full preparation cannot, 
therefore, ever be checked. Upon these grounds, then, do we 
build an unwavering faith, that, notwithstanding all contrary ap- 
pearances, the progress in human improvement, as the years roll 
on, shall never cease, but rather become the more and more assur- 
ed; and that the mighty army of mankind will, ere the end be 
reached, attain such high achievements as are unimaginable to 
those who are blind to the flashing of their ever-brightening armour, 
and deat to the noble music of their triumphant march. 


* Hist. Mod. Philos, (second series), vol. 1 ; lects. vi. and viii. 
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Art. VIII.—THE MECHANICAL AGENCIES OF HEAT. 


The Correlation of Physical Forces. By W. R. Grove, F.R.S. 
Third edition. London: 1855. 

On the Mechanical Energies of the Solar System. By Prof. Wm. 
Tuomson. (Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh : 
Vol. 21. 1854.) 

On the Interaction of Natural Forces: A Popular Scientific 
Discourse, delivered at Konigsberg, February, 1854.’ By 
Prof. H. Hertmuourz. 


A new and important conquest has been achieved in the domains 
of physical science. The hitherto impassable barrier, against which 
philosophers have chafed so long, and vainly, has been overleaped ; 
and we are brought to the very threshold of that long-sought 
portal, which is to open to us aclear and measurable pathway 
into regions, where the wings of fancy have heretofore been over- 
borne by the weight, or battled by the vagueness, of the complex 
and the incomprehensible. 

For the last fifteen years, some of the most vigorous intellects 
in France, Germany, and England, have been powerfully directed 
towards the development of a new and universal law of nature, 
which regulates the operation of all natural forces in their mutual 
relations to each other, and is as influential on our theoretic views 
of natural processes, as it is important in their practical applica- 
tions.* As it frequently happens in the progress of the more exact 


* Obscure hints at something like a ‘* Dynamical Theory” of heat, may be found 
among the writings of Bacon, Locke, Newton, and Boyle. In the hands of Count 
Rumford, and Sir H. Davy, these views assumed a more consistent form; but it ig 
certam, that nothing like a wide and comprehensive generalization took possession of 
the minds of philosophers, until about fourteen or fifteen years ago. The first who 
endeavoured to give to these shadowy conjectures, the form of a eoherent theory, was a 
Frenchman named S. Carnot, in the year 1824. (‘ Reflewions sur la Puissance Motrice 
du Feu?’ Paris, 1824.) His labours remained for a long time without notice. About 
ten years later, in 1884, E. Clapeyron, a French mining Engineer, published an ablo 
memoir on the ‘Motive Power of Heat,” in whicl the ideas of Carnot were presented 
ina mathematical garb. But it was not till eighteen years after the appearance of 
Carnot's work, that is, in 1842, that different investigators in different countries, laid 
hold of the same thought. The first who saw clearly, the general law, and expressed 
it correctly, was a German physician, J. R. Mayer, of Heilbronn, in the year 1842. 
About the same period, the same general idea was promulgated in England, by W. R. 
Grove, in alecture delivered at the ‘‘ London Institution,” in January, 1842. A little 
later, in 1843, a Dane, named Colding, gave utterance to the, same law, in a memoir 
presented to the Academy of Copenhagen. In England, J. P. Joule began about the 
same time, that series of admirable experiments relating to this subject, which has con- 
tributed so much to give definiteness to the ideas of physical philosophers. In 1845 
Prof. M. Faraday, announced his belief in the mutual convertibility of physical forces, 
During the san.e year, Prof. C. Holtzmann, of Manheim, published an important paper 
on the same subject; and in 1847, Prof. H. Helmholtz, now of the University of Bonn, 
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sciences, the announcement of these important results is clothed 
in the language of technical science. Only those who have been 
. trained in the school of physical science, are able to follow the 
investigator who writes for the initiated. And even those, who 
make some just pretension to the requisite preliminary intellectual 
training, are frequently appalled by the formidable array of math- 
ematical symbols which perplex them at every step; we quail 
before the vast task, of filling in those chasms, so essential to a 
clear and comprehensive apprehension of the subject ; and while 
cloud rolls on after cloud in majesty and darkness, we feel our de- 
pendence on the conclusions attained, rather to partake of super- 
stitious trust, or of amicable confidence, than of clear and demon- 
strative conviction. But it is the characteristic of true scientific 
progress, that in proportion as our conceptions of the laws of na- 
ture become more clear and definite, in the same proportion does 
the light break in on every dark corner of every intricate combi- 
nation, and heart-breaking formula. It appears to us, that the 
subject which we are about to discuss, has assumed a form sufli- 
ciently distinct and comprehensive, to warrant an attempt to 
present it in an aspect, in a measure, divested ot the somewhat 
repulsive garb in which it has hitherto been clothed. To this 
rather hazardous undertaking, we now invite the attention of the 
reader. 

The more extended our research becomes, the more we find 
that knowledge is of slow progress; that the very notions which 
appear to ourselves new, have arisen, though, perhaps, in a very 
indirect manner, from successive modifications of traditional opin- 
ions. Each word we utter, each thought that arises, has in it the 
vestiges, is, in itself, the impress of antecedent words and thoughts. 
As each material form, could we rightly read it, is a book, con- 
taining in itself the past history of the world; so, different though 
our philosophy may now appear to be, from that of our progeni- 
tors, itis but theirs, added to, or subtracted from, transmitted, 
drop by drop, through the filter of antecedent, as ours will be, 
through that of subsequent ages. The relic is to the past, as the 
germ is to the future. : 

Among the ancients, while some cultivated knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, and the power which it brings with it, the 
greater number seemed to entertain an expectation of arriving at 


followed in the same path, in an admirable memoir on the ‘Conservation of Force.” 
More recently, the subject has attracted the general attention of physical inquirers, 
and has drawn a number of ardent investigators into the field. Among these may be 
mentioned, MM. Regnault, Person, Reech, and Seguin, in France; MM. Clausius, 
Kupffer, and Hoppe, in Germany and Russia; and J. P. Joule, W. Thomson, and 
Rankine, in England. In the little volume published by Mr. W. R. Grove, under the 
title of ‘The Correlation of Physical Forces,” we have a powerful advocacy of the 


same views. 
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some ultimate goal, some point, which would give them a mastery 
over the mysteries of nature, and would enable them to ascertain 
the causes of the changes exhibited in the material world. Where 
they could not discover, they speculated. Leucippus, Democritus, 
and others, have given us their notions of the ultimate atoms of 
which matter was formed, and of the modus agends of nature, in 
the various transformations which it undergoes. A similar vague 
expectation, appears to pervade the speculations of physical phi- 
losophers, even to the present day. Manifestations of this idea 
may be observed in almost every department of natural know- 
ledge, and in none more conspicuous, than the mechanical 
sciences. 

The remarkable progress made in practical mechanics; after 
the conclusion of the middle ages, gave a mechanical bias to the 
ideas of mankind. Stimulated by this success, its cultivators 
thought no problem beyond its power, and immediately attacked 
some of the most difficult and complicated. The numerous and 
ingenious attempts to build automaton figures, which should per- 
form the functions of men and animals, may be considered one 
among the many illustrations of this spirit. To this class, belong 
the “Speaking Machines” of Kratzenstein, of Kempelen, of Faber, 
of Willis, and others, which were intended to imitate articulate 
sounds, by mechanism. Among similar wonders of the last cen- 
tury, we may mention Vaucanson’s duck, which fed itself, and 
digested its food ; the flute-player of the same artist, which moved 
all its fingers correctly; the writing boy of the older, and the 
pianoforte player of the younger, Droz; which latter, followed its 
hands with its eyes, and at the conclusion of the piece, bowed 
courteously to the audience. And though these artists may not 
have hoped, to breathe into the creature of their ingenuity, a soul, 
oe with moral completeness, still, there were many who would 

e willing to dispense with the moral qualities of their servants, if, 
at the same time, they could get rid of their immoral proclivities ; 
and accept, instead of the mutability of flesh and bones, services, 
which should combine the regularity of a machine, with the dura- 
bility of brass and steel. The inventors of “ Speaking Machines,” 
may have hoped to: devise some means, by which, the pronuncia- 
tion of languages might be conveyed to the ear, as well as to the 
eye, of posterity. All the intonations of the great orators of the 
last century, might then have been transmitted to future genera- 
tions, in a form analogous to musical compositions. Had the 
ancients possessed the means of perpetuating such definite sounds 
the civilized world would still have responded in sympathetic 
notes, at the distance of many ages! We cannot suppose, that 
the inventive genius of the last century, was thus exercised, for 
the childish purpose, of devising amusing toys. The object was 
boldly chosen, and placed before it in the fullest earnestness, and 
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was followed up with an expenditure of sagacity, which has con- 
tributed not a little, to enrich the mechanical experience of later 
times. Among moderns, the problem has been presented ina 
modified aspect. We no longer seek to build machines, which 
shall fulfil the thousand services required of one man, but desire 
on the contrary, that a machine shall perform one service, but shall 
occupy, in doing it, the place of a thousand men. The enuncia- 
tion of the problem in this form, constituted a great step in prac- 
cal mechanics, and has afforded a rich reward for the inventive 
talent of our times. 

Nearly contemporaneous with these efforts to imitate living 
creatures, another idea seems to have developed itself, which, as it 
were, formed the new philosopher’s stone of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. It was now the endeavour to construct a “perpetual 
motion.” This term was used, to convey the notion of a motive 
machine, the initial force of which, is restored by the motion pro- 
duced by itself; a clock, for example, which winds itself up by 
its own wheels and pendulum ; a*pump, which keeps itself going 
by the weight of the water it has raised. Beasts and human 
beings, seemed to correspond to the idea of such an apparatus, for 
they moved themselves energetically, as long as they lived, and 
were never wound up; nobody setthem in motion. A connection 
between the taking-in of nourishment and the: development of 
force, did not make itself apparent. The food seemed only neces- 
sary to replace what was used up, and to renew the old; as it were, 
to grease the wheelwork of the animal machine. The develop- 
ment of force out of itself seemed to be the essential peculiarity, 
the real quintessence of animal life. If, therefore, men were to 
be constructed, a perpetual motion must first be found. 

Another hope seemed to hold a secondary place in the minds 
of our progenitors, which in one portion of our country, at least, 
would certainly have claimed the very jirst rank in the thoughts 
of men. The perpetual motion was to produce work inexhaustt- 
bly, without corresponding consumption, that is to say, out of 
nothing. But work is money. Here, therefore, the great practical 
problem which the cunning heads of all centuries have followed in 
the most diverse ways, namely, to fabricate money cut of nothing, 
invited solution. The similitude to the philosopher’s stone which 
was sought by the alchemists, was complete. That also was 
thought to contain the quintessence of animal life, and to be capa- 
ble of producing gold. 

The spur which urged men to the inquiry wassharp, and the 
talent of some of theseekers must not be estimated as small. The 
nature of the problem was well calculated to entice poring brains, 
to lead bewildered intellects round a circle for years, deceiving 
ever with new expectations which vanished upon nearer approach, 
and finally reducing these dupes of hope to open insanity. The 
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phantom could not be grasped. In the process of time, the opin- 
ion strengthened itself more and more, that the problem was not 
capable of solution ; one difficulty after another was brought under 
the dominion of: mathematical mechanics, and finally a point was 
reached where it could be proved, that, at least, by the use of pure 
mechanical forces, no perpetual motion could be generated. The 
work done by a given force, even assuming there was no such 
thing as friction, resistance of the air, etc., could never be more 
than equal to the initial force } the theoretical limit is equilibrium. 

The universal experience of mankind, as well as the mathe- 
matical theory of machines, concur in establishing the physical 
impossibility of perpetual motion by the operation of purely me- 
chanical forces. They show, that all our machinery and apparatus 
generate no force, but siraply yield up the power communicated 
to them by natural forces; as falling water, moving air, or by the 
muscles of men and animals. After this law had been established 
by the great philosophers of the last century, a perpetual motion, 
which should make use of such forces as gravity, elasticity, pres- 
sure of liquids and gases, could be sought after by none, excepting 
bewildered and ill-instructed people. But there are still other 
natural forces which are not reckoned as purely mechanical; 
heat, electricity, magnetism, light, chemical forces, all of which, 
nevertheless, stand in manifold relation to mechanical processes. 
There is hardly a natural process to be found which is not accom- 
panied by mechanical actions, and from which motive power may 
not be derived. Here the question of perpetual motion remained 
open ; its decision in this new form marks the progress of modern 
physics. 

Under this modified aspect, the problem was to find, in the 
complicated net of reciprocal actions, a track through mechanical, 
electrical, magnetical, and thermic processes, back to chemical 
actions, which might be followed with a final gain of mechanical 
work ; thus would perpetual motion be found. But warned by the 
futility of former experiments, the more reflective men had become 
wiser. The question was inverted. It was no more asked, how 
can we make use of the known and unknown relations of natural 
forces to produce perpetual motion? but it was asked, if a per- 
petual motion be impossible, what are the relations which must 
subsist between natural forces? Everything was gained by this 
inversion of the question. Proceeding on this, basis, the recent 
investigations in physical science, have placed us on a new stand- 
point, as our German friends would say, from which we have a 
more enlarged, and commanding view of human knowledge, in 
relation to the inter-connection of physical forces: This is the 
special point regarding which we promised to enlighten our 
readers. 


Betore proceeding to the main object, permit us to conduct you | 
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avery short portion of the way over the uninviting field of me- 
chanical ideas, in order to bring you to a point of view from which 
a more rewarding prospect will open. As we shall have frequent 
occasion to speak of a driving force or power, some explanation 
is necessary, to secure a full comprehension of our meaning. The 
idea of work, is evidently transferred to machines, by comparing 
their arrangements with those of men and animals, to replace 
which, they were applied. We reckon the work of steam-engines 
according to horse power. The value of manual labour is deter- 
mined partly by the force which is expended in it, partly, however, 
by the skeld which is brought into action. A machine, on the con- 
trary, which executes work skilfully, can always be multiplied to any 
extent; hence its skill has not the high value of human skill, in 
domains where the latter cannot besupplied by machinery. Thus 
the idea of quantity of work in the case of machines, has been 
limited to the consideration of the expenditure of force. How, 
then, can we measure this expenditure, so as to compare it in the 
case of different machines? Whatever standard of measure we 
may adopt, must be capable of application to every possible case ; 
otherwise, the forces would not be comparable: It is agreed to 
estimate mechanical forces by means of a wnet weight elevated to 
awunit height. The units which are selected are quite arbitrary, 
and unimportant in relation to the comparative results which we 
desire. 

The water-fall turns a wheel, and this lifts the tilt-hammer 
which belabours the mass of iron placed under it; the expenditure 
of force depends on the weight of the hammer and on the height 
to which itis raised ; its action or work depends on the same things. 
If eitherthe weight or the height is doubled, the expenditure of 
force on the one hand, and of work done on the other, is increased 
two-fold. The unit of work or force isa foot-pound, that is, a 
pound raised to the height of one foot. 

In the case we have been considering, we had first power in 
the form of a falling mass of water, then in the form of a lifted 
hammer, and thirdly, in the form of the force of the fallen ham- 
mer. The falling of the hammer can generate the same amount 
of work as that expended in lifting it; precisely the same number 
of foot-pounds. It is therefore equivalent to this quantity of 
work. 

Our clocks are driven by means of sinking weights, and our 
watches by means of the tension of springs. A weight which lies 
on the ground, an elastic spring which is without tension, can pro- 
duce no effects; to obtain such, we must first raise the weight, ‘or 
impart tension to the spring, which is accomplished when we wind 
1ip our clocks or watches. The muscular force which winds the 
clock or watch, communicates to the weight or spring, a certain 
amount of power, and exactly so much as is thus communicated, 
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is gradually given out during the following twenty-four hours. 
Into the chamber of-an air-gun we squeeze, by means of a con- 
densing air-pump, a great quantity of air. By admitting a portion 
of this condensed air into the barrel, the ball is driven out with 
great velocity. The force communicated to the ball, can never be 
greater than that which we expended in compressing the air; the 
work to be accomplished in the propulsion of the ball, was given 
by thé arm of the man who pumped in the air. In all these cases, 
it is obvious that the work which is done, or the force which is 
exerted, could be measured by a certain number of pounds, raised 
a certain number of feet. 

In ordinary fire-arms, the condensed mass of gas which propels 
the bullet is obtained in a totally different manner; namely, by 
the combustion of powder. Gunpowder is transformed by com- 
bustion into gaseous products, which endeavour to occupy more 
than a thousand times the space previously taken up by the volume 
of powder. Thus we see, that by the use of gunpowder, the work 
which the human arm must accomplish in the case of the air-gun, 
is spared. 

In the mightiest of our machines, the steam engine, it is 
strongly compressed vapour, which, by its effort to expand, sets the 
machinery in motion. Here, again, the compression of the steam 
is not done by an external mechanical force, but by means of the 
heat which is communicated. The heat, thus necessary for the 
machine, might be obtained in many ways; the ordinary method 
is by the combustion of coal or wood. Combustion is a chemieal 
process; hence, in the steam engine, it is chemical processes and 
chemical forces which produce the astonishing work of these ma- 
chines. In like manner, the combustion of gunpowder is a chem- 
ical process, which, in the barrel of the gun, communicates force 
to the bullet. 

Now an important question presents itself: Are the forces gene- 
rated by such processes, subject to the same laws as ordinary me- 
chanical forces? Can they be measured by the same standard—by 
the same foot-pound? This question could not be decided by the 
older mechanical investigations. This is the problem which 
modern philosophers have essayed to solve. We may remark 
beforehand, that a general law has been discovered, which estab- 
lishes such a connection between heat, electricity, magnetism, 
light, chemical affinity, and ordinary mechanical forces, as to 
enable us to announce boldly, that itis physically impossible, 
by means of any or all of these agents, to construct a machine 
which shall accomplish a given amount of work, without an 
equivalent expenditure of power. The establishment of this law, 
forever settles the question of perpetual motion, and sets at rest, 
the hopes of those who imagined, that this end might be attained 
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through the agency of those imponderables which modern science 
has brought under our controul. 

___ The general law to which we allude, may be enunciatéd as 
follows: That all the different forms of physical energy, whether 
chemical action, light, heat, electricity, magnetism, or visible 
motion and mechanical power, are convertible into each other ; and 
that, although physical energy may be converted from one form 
to another, or transferred from one portion of matter to another, 
its whole amount in the universe, ts unchangeably the same. 
Thus, mechanical work may be transformed into heat, and, con- 
versely, heat into work; the magnitude of the one being always 
proportional to that of the other. 

The origin of heat, which is developed by friction and per- 
cussion, for a long time perplexed the most sagacious philosophers. 
At one time, it was attempted to be explained by referring it to the 
diminution of the eapacity for heat, produced by condensation. 
But the admirable experiments of Count Rumford, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and others, were sufficient to prove, that there was no 
proportionality between the observed effect and the supposed 
cause. Thus, a blacksmith can render an iron wedge red hot by 
hammering. The axles of carriages must be greased to protect 
them from ignition by friction. Savages obtain fire by the pro- 
longed friction of two portions of wood. In all these cases, the 
amount of heat generated, bears no sort of relation to the amount 
of condensation ; in fact, itis probable that the expansion from 
increase of temperature more than counterbalances the effects of 
compression. The reader will anticipate us when we say, that 
the modern view affords a satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
the heat in such cases. The heat which results from friction or 
percussion, is now regarded as a continuation of the force which 
was previously associated with the moving body, and which, when 
this impinges on another body, ceasing to exist as gross, palpable 
motion, is transformed into heat. We find by experience, that the 
resulting heat is exactly proportionate to the diminished motion. 
Recently, this property has been applied on a large scale. The 
surplus water in some factories is applied to cause an iron plate to 
rotate swiftly on another, so that they beeome strongly heated by 
friction. The heat so obtained warms the room, and thus astove 
without fuel is provided: In this case, the force of the fallen 
water has been converted into heat. 

A still more striking example of the transformation of the force 
of motion into heat, has been brought to the notice of the scientific 
world, in the form of a curious experiment devised by M. Léon 
Foucault. Between the poles of a strong electro-magnet he intro- 
duced a heavy metallic disc, to which a rapid rotation could be 
communicated. The revolving body did not touch the electro- 
magnet, and yet it stopped the movement ina few seconds, as 
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though an invisible break had been applied to the moving body. 
The metallic dise whose motion had been thus curiously arrested, 
became sensibly warm to the hand; motion was converted into 
heat. 

We have already stated that each collision and each act of 
friction generates heat, and moreover, Joule has established by 
experiment the important law, that for every foot-pound of force 
which is lost, a definite quantity of heat is always generated, and 
conversely, that when work is performed by the consumption of 
heat, for each foot-pound thus gained, a definite quantity of heat 
disappears. By a series of most delicate experiments on the 
heat generated by the friction of paddle-wheels revolving in a bath 
ot water or mercury, he determined, that a fall of 772 pounds 
through a space of one foot, is able to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water through one degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
In other words, the quantity of heat necessary to raise the tempe- 
rature of a pound of water a degree on Fahrenheit’s scale, corre- 
sponds to a mechanical force by which a pound weight would be 
raised to the height of 772 feet. For one degree of the centi- 
grade thermometer, this is equivalent to one pound raised to the 
height of 1,350 feet. This quantity is called the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. 

These facts conduct, of necessity, to the conclusion, that heat 
is not, as was formerly imagined, a fine imponderable substance, 
but that, like light, it is a peculiar vibratory motion of the ulti- 
mate particles of bodies. In collision and friction, according to 
this view, the motion of the mass of a body which is apparently 
lost, is converted into a motion of the ultimate particles; and con- 
versely, when mechanical force is generated by heat, the motion 
of the ultimate particles is converted into a motion of the mass. 
It is well known that the amount of heat generated by chemical 
action is totally independent of the time and steps through which 
the combination has been effected, provided other actions are not, 
at the same time, brought into play. If, however, mechanical 
work is, at the same time, accomplished, as in the case of a steam- 
engine, we obtain as much less heat as is equivalent to this work. 
Unfortunately, even in the best Cornish steam-engines, only a very 
small portion of this chemical force is usefully applied; not more 
than about fifteen per cent. of the heat generated by the fuel, 
being given back as mechanical work, whilst eighty-five per cent. 
is lost in the shape of heat. 

Leaving the thorny and unrefreshing field of mechanical devel- 
opments behind us, let us now take a general survey of the world 
of matter and of forces which surrounds us, from the elevated posi- 
tion to which we have been conducted. These results lead us 
direetly to the conclusion, that Creative Power alone can either 


call into existence or annihilate mechanical energy: the ‘ waste”. 
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of power or “loss” of force of which we speak, cannot be anni- 
hilation, but must be some transformation of energy. It has long 
been admitted, that the power to create or destroy matter belongs 
exclusively to the Creator. We must now admit that the creation 
or destruction of any of the natural or artificial forces can only be 
accomplished through the fiat of the same Omnipotent Being. 
And as the whole store of force in the material world cannot, in 
any way, be increased or diminished, it follows that the quantity 
of force in nature is just as eternal and unalterable as the quantity 
of matter. 

It is, therefore, certain, that we cannot create mechanical force 
but we may help ourselves from the great storehouse of nature, 
where a beneficent Creator has garnered a vast supply for his 
intelligent creatures. The brook and the wind which drive our 
mills, the forest and the coal-beds which furnish the means of pro- 
pelling our steam-engines and warming our rooms, are to us the 
bearers of a small portion of this great natural supply. The heat 
emitted by animals, and the mechanical effects which they pro- 
duce, are transtormations of the energy of the chemical affinity, by 
which the food consumed by them combines with the oxygen 
which they inhale. The heat, sound, and mechanical effects pro- 
duced by the explosion of gunpowder are, collectively, equivalent 
to the energy of the chemical affinity between the sulphur, char- 
coal and saltpetre, which enter into its composition. The potential 
energy of war is contained in the stores of gunpowder and food 
brought into the field. The men’s food, and the forage for the 
horses, contain the supply of energy drawn upon in a charge of 
cavalry; while the gunpowder, carried by artillery and infantry, 
contains the potential energy ordinarily brought into action by 
those arms of the service. Artillerymen, foot soldiers, sailors, 
steamers with their engines, guns, swords, are only means and ap- 
pliances by which the forces contained in the stores of gunpowder 
and food, are transformed into mechanical actions, and directed to 
strike the blows by which the desired effects are produced. During 
the late siege of Sevastopol, an incredible amount of potential 
energy was transformed into’ mechanical actions, and some time 
must elapse before the nations of Europe will be able to gather 
from the storehouse of nature a sufficient supply to replace it. 

But let us look more closely into the source of the motions and 
work of organic. beings. We have already intimated that the me- 
chanical energy of animals is due to the oxidation, to the slow com- 
bustion of the nutriment which they consume. Whence does this 
food derive its mechanical energy? The food of animals is either 
vegetable, or animal, fed on vegetables. Hence, it follows, that 
thie existing vegetation is directly or indirectly the storehouse of 
animal food, and, therefore, of animal energy. So that the ques- 
tion assumes this fourm: Whence do vegetables derive their sup- 
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ply of potential energy ? The beautiful discovery of Priestley, 
and the subsequent researches of Senebier, De Saussure, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and others, have made it quite certain that plants are 
capable of producing combustible substances only when they are 
under the influence of the swn. There cannot be a doubt but that it is 
the dynamical energy of the light-producing vibrations which is here 
efficient in decomposing carbonic acid, and in bringing about those 
other processes by which organized matter is formed. We make 
use of the action of these chemical rays of the sun in the produc- 
tion of photographs; the compounds of silver being decomposed at 
the place where bis rays strike them. The green leaves of plants 
absorb the chemical rays of the sun so completely, as to give no 
image in the daguerreotype: a most extraordinary absorption 
without doubt, but which fully explains the enormous expenditure 
of chemical force necessary for the decomposition of a compound 
so stable as carbonic acid. 

Hence, a certain portion of force disappears from the sunlight, 
while combustible substances are generated and accumulated in 
plants. Sunheat is put out of existence as heat, in the growth of 
vegetables, and just as much heat, neither more nor less,is emitted 
from the fires in which these organic products are burnt. Coal, 
composed as it is of the relics of ancient vegetation, derived its 
potential energy from the light of distant ages. Our wood-fires 
give us heat and light, which has been got from the sun a few 
years ago. Our coal-fires and gas-burners bring out for our*present 
comfort, the heat and light of a primeval sun which have lain dor- 
mant as potential energy beneath seas and mountains for countless 
ages. We must, therefore, look to the sun as the source of the 
mechanical energy of all the motions of living creatures, as well as 
all the motions, heat, and light derived from fires and artificial 
flames.* 

According to this view, all the forces, by means of which our 
bodies live and move, find their source in the purest sunlight ; and 
hence we are all, in point of nobility, not a whit behind the race 
of the great celestial monarch, who heretofore alone called himself 
the son of the sun. But fearful that your vanity might be flattered 
by so dignified an association, we must hasten to remind you that 
our lower fellow-beings, the hog and the elephant; the vulture and 
the owl; the walrus and the whale; the toad and the leech; the 
venomous reptile and the alligator, all share the same ethereal 


* As early as the year 1833, Sir J. F. W. Herschel, in his Treatise on Astronom 
announced a general conclusion, which is equivalent to this. He says, ‘‘the sun’s pee 
are the ultimate source of almost every motion which takes place on the surface of 
earth.” He then illustrates its agency in developing vegetables ; in producing inde 
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origin! And if there are any whose enlarged philanthropy can em- 
brace those bygone days when the earth was tenanted by races of 
animals now extinct, let us remind them that the mastodon, the 
megatherium, the uncouth and antiquated saurian, as well as the 
still more venerable trilobite, claim whatever of dignity a commu- 
nity of origin may carry with it! Sentimentalists may have over- 
stepped the bounds of strict scientific reality when they made 
moonbeams the nutriment of lovesick swains and languishing dam- 
sels; but it is by no means improbable that the comparatively 
feeble light which reaches us by reflection from our planetary com- 
panion, may have some slight agency in accumulating (in the form 
of vegetable products) that potential energy which is eventually 
transformed into a serenade in the one case, and into a sgh in the 
other !! 

But to return to a more serious view of the subject. Taking 
these facts at the loftiest point of view of terrestrial physics, we 
have seen that plants constitute an immense apparatus for reduc- 
tion, in which is habitwally created true organic matters fit for the 
assimilation of animals. On the other hand, animals constitute an 
immense apparatus for combustion, reproducing those substances 
required for the growth of vegetables ; thus perpetuating the mys- 
terious cycle of organic life on the surface ef our planet. It is in 
animals, undoubtedly, that organized matter puts on its highest 
expression ; but it is not without suffering from it that this change 
is effected. The brute matter, organized by slow degrees in plants, 
comes, then, to perform its part in animals, and serves as an instru- 
ment for sensation and thought; then vanquished by this effort 
and broken, as it were, it returns brute matter to the great reser- 
voir whence it came. Borrowing from modern sciences an image 
of sufficient magnitude to bear comparison with these great phe- 
nomena, we should liken the existing vegetation—truly a store- 
house in which animal life is fed, to that other storehouse of 
carbon, constituted of the ancient deposits of coal, and which, burnt 
by the genius of Papin and of Watt, also produces carbonic atid, 
water, heat, motion—one might almost say, life and intelligence. 
And if we add to this picture, already, from its simplicity and 
grandeur, so striking, the indisputable function of solar light, which 
alone has the power of putting'in motion this immense apparatus, 
we shall be struck with the import of these almost prophetic words 
of the lamented Lavoisier: ‘‘ Organization, sensation, sponta- 
neous movement, life, exist only at the surface of the earth, and 
in places. exposed to light. It would seem that the fable of the 
torch of Promethens, was the expression of a philosophic truth 
which had not escaped the ancients. Without hght, nature was 
without life, and was dead and inanimate; by the gift of light, a 
beneficent God spread upon the surface of the earth organization, 
feeling, and thought.” How strikingly these beautitul words 
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accord with the recent deductions of science! If feeling and 
thought, if the noblest faculties of the soul and of the intellect, 
have need for their manifestation of a material covering, to plants 
is assigned the framing of its web, with the elements which they 
borrow from the air, and the earth, and under the influence of the 
light which the sun pours in unceasing floods upou the surface of 
the globe. 

We have stated, that under the new point of view, no portion 
of force can be absolutely lost, but it does not follow that a por- 
tion may not be inapplicable to human purposes. In this respect, 
the inferences drawn by Prof. William Thomson, of Glasgow, are 
of the highest interest and importance. If all bodies in nature 
were of the same temperature, it is sufficiently obvious that it 
would be impossible to Convert any portion of their heat into me- 
chanical work. The heat of a body which cannot be cooled fur- 
ther, cannot be changed into another form of force, into the electric 
or chemical force, for example. According to this, we can divide 
the total force-store of the universe into two parts, one of which 
is heat, and must continue to be such; the other, to which belong 
a portion of the heat of warmer bodies, and the total supply of 
chemical, mechanical, electrical, and magnetic forces, is capable of 
the most varied changes of form, and constitutes the whole wealth 
of energy available to organic nature and to man. 

But the heat of the warmer bodies strives perpetually to pass 
to those less warm by radiation and conduction, and thus to estab- 
lish an equilibrium of temperature. At each motion of a terres- 
trial body, a portion of mechanical force passes by friction or col- 
lision into heat, of which only a porizon can be converted back 
again into mechanical force. This is also generally the case in 
every electrical and chemical process. Hence it follows, that the 
Jjirst portion of the store of force, the unchangeable heat, is aug- 
mented by every natural process, while the second portion, 
mechanical, electrical, and chemical force, must be proportion- 
ately diminished ; so that, if the universe be delivered over to the 
undisturbed action of its physical processes, all force will finally 
pass into the form of heat, and all heat come into a state of equili- 
briam. Then all possibility of a further change would be at an 
end, and consequently there must be a complete cessation of all 
physical phenomena. ‘The life of men, animals, and plants, could 
not of course continue if the sun had Jost his high temperature, 
and with it his light; if all the components of the earth’s surface 
had closed those combinations which their affinities demand, all 
natural processes must cease. In short, the universe from that 
time forward would be condemned to a state of eternal death. 
Startling as these consequences may seem, they appear to be 
soundly based on experimental data, and to truly represent the 
present condition of the universe, so far as it is known to us. At 
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all events, we must admire the sagacity of Thomson, who, in the 
letters of a long-known little mathematical formula, was able to 
discern consequences which render it mechanically inevitable, that 
a time must come when all life must cease, and when the universe 
itself will be reduced to a condition of eternal death. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that all such conclusions. are subject 
to lemetations,‘as we know not at what moment creative energy 
may have given beginning to matter and force, or at what time 
omnipotence may renew the mechanical energies of nature. For 
purely mechanical reasoning teaches us, that our own bodies, as 
well as all living plants and animals, and all fossil organic remains, 
are organized forms of matter to which science can point to no 
antecedent except the Will of a. Creator. 

But looking at the subject in a purely physical aspect, every 
kind of motion—heat and light included—which takes place natur- 
ally, or that can be called into existence through man’s agency; 
derives its mechanical energy either from the sun’s rays, or from 
motions and forces among the bodies of the solar system. The 
agency of light and heat in organized matter has already been 
ponte out. It is likewise to the influence of solar heat—com- 

ined with the rotation of the earth—that we owe those great 
aérial and oceanic currents which distribute temperature and carry 
mechanical energy to distant parts of the globe. Further, by the 
heat of the sun, a portion of the water is converted into vapour, 
which rises in the atmosphere and is wafted by winds to remote 
Jands, is condensed into clouds, or falls in rain and snow upon the 
earth, collects in the form of springs, brooks, and rivers, and 
finally reaches the sea again, after having gnawed, the rocks, 
carried away light earth, driven our water-mill upon its way, and 
thus performed its part in the geologic changes of the earth, as 
well as given out a small portion of its mechanical energy for the 
benefit of man. If the heat of the sun were withdrawn, there 
would remain only a single motion of air and water, namely the 
tides, which are produced by the attraction of the sun and moon. 

We see, then, that the immense wealth of ever-changing 
meteorological, climatic, geological, and organic processes of our 
planet are preserved in action by the light and heat giving rays of 
the sun; and we see, in this remarkable example, how Proteus-like 
are the effects of a single cause, under altered external conditions. 
By the aid of the telescopic eyes of physico-mechanical laws, let us 
endeavour to penetrate the veil, and discover from what source our 
central luminary derives that vast supply of potential energy 
which it is dispensing in such vast quantities to the bodies of the 
solar system. It is certain that whatever energy the sun imparts 
to surrounding bodies, is lost to himself and to our planet, though, 
as we have seen, not to the universe. The energy—that of light 
and radiant heat—thus emitted, is dissipated always more and 
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more widely through endless space, in the form of undulations, 
and probably never can be restored to the sun, without acts which 
would be as much beyond the scope of human intelligence, as a 
creation or annihilation of force, or of, matter itself. What, then, 
is the source of this mechanical energy, thus perpetually diffused 
through space? We can conceive of but three possible sources : 

1. That the sun is a heated body, losing heat ; 

2. That the heat emitted is due to chemical action among 
materials originally belonging to his mass; or. that the sun is a 
great fire ; 

3. That meteoric masses falling into the sun give rise to the 
heat which he emits. 

In order to test the comparative adequacy of these three views 
as the sources of solar heat, let us endeavour to obtain a quantita- 
tive measure of the amount of heat thrown out by the sun. From 
the experiments of M. Pouillet, a distinguished French philoso- 
pher, it is estimated that the amount of solar heat incident per 
second on a square foot at the earth’s distance from the sun, is 
equal to 0.06 of a thermal unit centigrade. In other words, the 
quantity of solar heat falling on one square foot at the distance of 
95,000,000 of miles, is sufficient to heat one pound of water 0.06 of 
a degree centigrade in one second of time. Hence it follows that 
at the swrface of the sun, the amount emitted is equal to 2,784 
such thermal units per second from each square foot. This is 
equivalent to 3,870,000 foot-pounds, or 7,000 horse-power ; which 
is equal to the combustion of 0.42 pounds of coal per second, or 
1,500 pounds per hour on each square foot of the sun’s surface. 

It is extremely difficult to form an adequate conception of the 
enormous amount of heat sent out by this stupendous luminary. 
The following estimates may serve to convey a more definite idea 
on this point: If the total quantity of heat, emitted by the sun, 
were exclusively employed in melting a stratum of ice, applied 
upon the globe of the sun, and enveloping it on every side, that 
amount of heat would be capable of melting, in one minute of 
time, astratum more than 384 feet thick, and in one day, a stratum 
103 miles thick! Again, supposing a cylinder of ice forty-five miles 
in diameter, to be continually darted into the sun with the velo- 
city of light, the heat now given off constantly by radiation, 
would then be wholly expended in its liquefaction, so as to leave 
no radiant surplus !! 

With these numerical data, we are now prepared to test each 
of these three possible sources of solar heat : 

1. If the sun is a hot body cooling, at the present actual rate of 
emission, with no source to draw from but his primitive heat, we 
find, even assuming his thermal capacity to be as great as that of 
an equal mass of water—(certainly an eatreme assumption)—that 


the temperature of his entire mass would be lowered 14 degrees ~ 
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centigrade per year. At this rate, the temperature of this lumi- 
nary must have diminished at least eight thousand degrees centi- 
. grade within the last six thousand years. For the sake of compar- 
ison we will mention, that the highest temperature which we can 
command by means of an oxyhydrogen blowpipe, is estimated at 
about two thousand degrees above the melting point of ice. This 
is sufficient to fuse and vaporize even platinum; and yet this 
intense heat is only one-foursh of the reduction of temperature 
which the present rate of emission would have produced in an 
incandescent solid body, containing as much matter as the sun, 
during the existence of he human race! From this, we think we 
may safely conclude that primitive heat within the sun, és not a 
sufficient source for the emission which has continued without sen- 
sible abatement for six thousand years. It is true, we have no 
thermometric observations older than about three hundred years, 
but the recorded identity of vegetation, as shown by the fact, that 
the vine and the olive-tree have, at the present time, the same 
limits of distribution that they had in the times of Abraham and 
Homer, we may safely infer a constancy of climate for nearly four 
thousand years ; and, by consequence, a uniformity in the supply 
of solar heat during the same period. Hence there must be some 
agency continually supplying heat to compensate the loss con- 
stantly experienced by radiation from the sun. 

2. Let us test the adequacy of the view which ascribes the sup- 
ply of heat of the sun, to the chemical action or combustion taking 
psce on his surface. This opinion has been held not only by the 

ire-worshippers, but has been conceived as more or less probable 
by almost every philosopher who has ever speculated on the sub- 
ject. According to the estimate already given, 2,784 thermal 
units of heat are emitted every second of time from each square 
foot of the sun’s surface. Now, assuming the heat of combustion 
to be equal to 4,000 of the same thermal units per pound of burn- 
ing matter (which isa very high estimate), there would be a loss 
of about 0.7 of a pound of matter per square foot per second. 
Such a loss of matter from every square foot—taking the mean 
density of the sun at a little more than that of water—would take 
off from the mass a layer of about 0.5 of a foot thick in a minute, 
or of about 55 miles thick ina year. At such a rate, a mass as 
large as the sun is at present, would burn away in 8,000 years. 
Hence we may safely conclude that the sun does not get its heat 
by chemical action among the particles of matter primitively be- 
longing to his own mass; and we must, therefore, look to some 
other source of fuel, even if we retain the idea of a-fire. 

3. The third view, which ascribes the supply of heat to the 
falling of meteoric masses to the sun, may likewise be tested by 
means of the numerical data which are in our possession, According 
to calculation, the amount of meteoric matter required to strike the 
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stn to develope as much heat as he emits, would be 32,500,000,000 
of foot-pounds per square foot per second; on the assumption that 
they reached the surface of the sun with a velocity of 276 miles 
per second.* At this rate, the surface would be covered to a depth 
of 60 feet in a year, from which the sun would grow ih diameter 
about a mile in 88 years. It would take 4,000 years to grow one- 
tenth of asecond in apparent diameter, which could scarcely be 
perceived by the most refined modern observations, or 40,000 
years to grow 1”, which would be utterly insensible to any kind of 
observation unassisted by powerful telescopes. At this rate, it 
would take 2,000,000 years for the sun to grow in reality as much 
as he appears to grow from June to December by the variation of 
the earth’s distance, which is quite imperceptible to ordinary ob- 
servation. These considerations have induced Prof. W. Thomson 
and others to think, that the continuance of the solar heat is 
mainly due to the heat generated by meteoric masses falling to 
the sun. But it seems to us far more probable, that a combination 
of the three views is most accordant with the existing state of our 
knowledge. At all events, the violent agitations which observa- 
tions reveal in the luminous atmosphere which surrounds the sun, 
and the admirable optical experiments of M. Arago, proving that 
the solar light is emitted by jlame and not by an incandescent 
solid—render it almost certain, that something like a great confla- 
gration must be in operation at bis surface. Moreover, there are 
serious physical difficulties in the way of an unconditional recep- 
tion of this.meteoric theory. The amount of matter drawn by the 
sun from surrounding space would be such as in 47} years to equal 
the mass of the earth. In about 6,000 years, the sun would, 
therefore, be augmented by soo9 in mass from extra solar space. 
If we suppose this addition of matter to come from extra-planetary 
space, calculation shows, that the augmentation of the central 
attraction which would result from it, would shorten the time of 
revolution of the earth around the sun about a half a year in 4,000 
years. Similarly it may be shown, that the year would have been 
shortened about @ month and a half since the Christian era. 
Thus, if we reckon back about 2,000 times the number of days at 
present in the year, we should find seasons, new and full moons 
and eclipses, a month and a half later than they would be if the 
length of the year had been constantly what it is. It is almost 
needless to add, that we have abundant historical evidence that 
there is no such dislocation as this, either in the seasons or in the 
lunar phenomena. The force of this objection is such as to have 
induced Prof. Thomson to abandon the extra-planetary meteoric 
theory of solar heat; and to propose, that the meteoric masses 


* This is the velocity of a satellite revolving just at the surface of the sun. 
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which have supplied the sun for many thousand years are far 
within the earth’s orbit (probably from the matter constituting the 
zodiacal light) ; in which case the action on the earth and planets 
would be nearly the same as when incorporated in the sun. 

But it is not our present purpose to criticise the several theories 
which have been propounded to account for the origin of the solar 
heat; but to call attention to a most important conclusion to which 
we are inevitably led by physico-mechanical laws: namely, that 
no conceivable process can supply for eternity an inexhaustible 
amount of light and heat to the sun. If he is a hot solid globe, he 
must cool; if he is a burning body, the chemical actions which 
keep up the conflagration must ultimately be satisfied. If meteoric 
masses are perpetually falling on his surface, and there transform- 
ing their motion into heat, a time must come when all such masses 
will be drawn into the sun. And if we combine these three 
sources of heat, we merely prolong the time; the final result is 
equally inevitable. Neither is it possible to escape this conclusion 
by conjecturing the possibility of an indefinite generation of heat 
by friction, or to its excitement by electrical discharges; for, 
according to the recently established law of physics which we 
have endeavoured to illustrate, these are nothing more than trans- 
formations of mechanical energy into heat. This heat has pro- 
ceeded outwards, and daily proceeds outwards into infinite space. 
The heat and light of the sun must, in process of time, be exhausted, 
and then all organic processes must cease, and the whole of our 
planetary system will be enveloped in one universal pall of dark- 
ness and death ! 

Moreover, the mechanical theory of planetary motions dis- 
covered by Newton, as perfected and extended by Lagrange and 
Laplace, teaches, that if the several planets be considered as 
solid bodies in absolute vacuo, their motions will endure through 
all eternity ; the mutual disturbances created by reciprocal attrac- 
tions increase and diminish periodically, and never exceed certain 
limits, so that by this cause, the eternal existence of the planetary 
system is not endangered. But it will be observed, that we have 
named two assumptions which must be made to secure this result: 
first, that the celestial spaces must be absolutely empty, and sec- 
ondly, that the sun and planets must be solid bodies. Now, 
although the planets have exhibited no sensible retardation in 
their motions, yet it is generally conceded, that the two comets of 
short period, have revealed the existence of a reszsting medium 
in the celestial spaces. In this view, a time will come when these 
comets will strike the sun, and a similar end threatens all the 
planets. The smallness of the resistance, however small we choose 
fo suppose it, does not allow us to escape this certainty. There is 
resistance, and therefore, the movements of the solar system can- 
not go on forever; the eternity of the motions of the planets is as 
impossible as a perpetual motion on the earth. 
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Again, we are quite certain that several of the planets, as well 
as our earth, are not wholly composed of solid materials, but are 
furnished with more or less fluid. Hence tides must be produced ; 
the motions of the tides produce friction, all friction transforms 
some motion into heat, a portion of which is dissipated in the form 
of radiant heat. We come thereby to the unavoidable conclu- 
sion, that every tide, although with infinite slowness, still with cer- 
tainty, diminishes the store of mechanical force of the system ; 
and as a consequence of this, the rotation of these planets on their 
axes must become more slow; and the final result would be—but 
after a period which baffles our imagination—that one side of the 
earth would be constantly turned towards the sun, and enjoy a per- 
petual day, whereas the opposite side would be involved in eternal 
night. Such a position we observe in our moon with regard to 
the earth, and also in the case of the satellites of Jupiter as re- 
gards that planet; it seems to be due to the action of the mighty 
ebb and flow to which these bodies were subjected, at a period 
when they were more or less fluid. * 

Thus the inexorable laws of mechanics indicate that the store 
of force, which can only suffer loss and not gain, must be finally 
exhausted. But the same laws also teach us, that the store of 
force at present existing as heat, or as what may become heat, is 
sufficient for an immeasurable time. We have already pointed out 
the immense store of chemical and mechanical energy in the sun. 
If our earth were, by a sudden shock, brought to rest in her orbit, 
by such a collision a quantity of heat would be generated equal to 
that produced by the combustion ot fowrteen such earths of solid 
coal. This is nearly equal to the amount of- heat emitted by the 
sun in 81 days. If the earth thus brought to rest, should fall to 
the sun, the quantity of heat developed by the shock would be 
400 times greater; an amount nearly equal to the heat emitted by 
the sun in 95 years! 

It is only by the exercise of the noble and God-like faculties of 
the intellect, that man is enabled, in some measure, to comprehend 
the stupendous grandeur of the plan of the material universe. 
By delicate observations and refined combinations of theoretical 
reasoning, he attains to a correct estimate, first, of the dimensions 
of the earth; then, taking that as a base, to a knowledge of those 
of its orbit about the sun; and again, by taking his stand, as it 
were, on the opposite borders of the cireumference of this orbit, 
he has extended his measurements not only to the extreme verge 
of our own system, but has overleaped the gulf which intervenes 
between the remotest planet and the nearest fixed star, and now 
pushes his triangplation to other systems; to distances which light, 


* This cause, it is obvious, would no¢ influence the orbital motion of a planet, but . 
only its rotation on its axis. 
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travelling at the rate of 192,000 miles in every tick of a clock, 
would employ ten years in traversing! The faculties which thus 
. enable him to fathom. the depths of space, will, likewise, supply 
him with the means of penetrating into the deepest night of time, 
past and to come. The experience of one man, or even of the 
race, can avail us but little. Among organized beings, the indi- 
vidual perishes, but the species continues. ‘‘ One generation pass- 
eth away,” but “another cometh,” like it in structure, functions, 
habits, food, instincts, passions, and the limit of its existence. So 
far as historic records extend, this succession of generations seems 
to be indefinite. But the science which investigates those organic 
relics which are entombed in the earth’s strata, teaches us that the 
Creator has followed a plan in the introduction of organized beings 
on the surface of our planet; that successive races have been 
swept from existence, to give place to others; there is a limit to 
the duration of the race, as there is to that of the individual. 
But the recent investigations of physical science plunge us still 
deeper into the abyss of time. They assure us that all the com- 
plicated arrangements of the physical universe were perfected 
under the same general plan, its great Architect intended it to 
endure through immeasurable periods, but subjected it to the same 
law of limited duration. 

We may console ourselves with the faet established by La- 
place, that the length of our day has not altered ,}9th of a second 
since the time of Hipparchus, and flatter ourselves that the present 
state of things is destined to continue for thousands of years. 
This is true, but what is 2,000 years in the chronology of the solar 
system? What an insignificant moment is the past duration of 
our race! The annals of human history are estimated to embrace 
a period of 6,000 years, but immeasurable as this time may ap- 
pear to us, what is it in comparison with the time during which 
the earth carried successive series of rank plants and mighty ani- 
mals, and no men; during which the amber-tree bloomed, and 
dropped its precious gum on the earth and in the sea, entombing 
in its translucent mass the curious relics of extinct races of insects; 
when groves of tropical palms flourished in Siberia, Europe, and 
North America; where gigantic lizards, and after them, masto- 
dons and mammoths, found a home? And when we reflect that 
the time during which the earth sustained organic beings is again 
small when compared with the period during which no living thing 
existed on its,surface, we are overwhelmed in the effort to grasp 
the enormous duration of past time. The history of man is, there- 
fore, but a short ripple in the great ocean of time. 

To sum up, then, we have seen that the thread which was spun 
in darkness by those who sought a perpetual motion, has conducted 
us to a universal law of nature, which radiates light into the distant 
nights of the past and of the future history of the universe. To 
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our own race, it permits a long, but not an endless existence; it 
threatens it with a day of extinction, the dawn of which is still 
happily obscured. As each of us, singly, must endure the thought 
of his death, the race must endure the same. If we are permitted 
to ascend to a yet higher point of view, as immortal intelligences 
have witnessed the successive creation and extinetion of races of 
beings throughout the immeasurable periods of past time, so may 
they hereafter continue to witness the organic and physical 
changes which are still shrouded in the darkness of the future. 

There is one reflection suggested by the establishment of this 
great physical law, which is too important to be passed over in 
silence. Itisthis: that as it is physically impossible to create or 
annihilate force, and as all the various torms of physical energy 
are mutually convertible into each other, it is vain to seek for ex- 
planations of the phenomena of the material world, by calling in 
the aid of some general secondary cause for which we may have a 
predilection. Heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, 
and motion, are all correlative; each may produce the other, so 
that no ona of them can be said to be the essential cause of the 
others. Thus the deductions of science converge and point to one 
conclusion; namely, that there is but one essential cause, and that 
causation is the Will, and creation the Act, of an omnipotent 
Being-—the one everlasting source of power, and of wisdom, and 
of goodness, and of love! 

Such results are among the fairest flowers of civilization. They 
justify the vast expenditure of time and talent which have led u 
to them. They enable men of science not only to hold out, but to 
redeem their promises, when they profess themselves productive 
labourers in a higher and richer field than that of mere material 
and physical advantages. It is when they become the messengers 
of such stupendous, announcements as must strike every one with 
awful admiration, that they may claim to be listened to when they 
repeat, that they are yet behind to search out and to declare, not 
only secrets of nature which shall increase the wealth and power 
of man, but ¢rwths which shall ennoble the age and the country in 
which they are divulged, and by dilating the intellect, react on the 
moral character of mankind. Such results are gems of real and 
durable glory in the diadems of princes, and conquests which, 


while they leave no tears behind them, continue forever inalien- 
able. 
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Art. IX.—MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC, 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic: A History. By Joun Lornror 
Mortrry. In Three Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1856. 8vo. 


Tue volumes before us are the only introduction of himself which 
John Lothrop Motley has vouchsafed to the public. They excite 
our curiosity to know something of the antecedents, of the life, 
the education, the studies, the circumstances, the career, and the 
opportunities of a man, who has so recently burst into sudden fame 
of an enviable, and, we believe, durable character, by their publi- 
cation. They afford no satisfaction of that curiosity. They 
announce themselves; they are otherwise unheralded. They have 
secured their position at once by their own merits, without adven- 
titious aid, and almost without the customary courtesies. There is 
neither note nor comment to furnish information about the author. 
The laconic Preface, strongly contrasted with the minute diffuse- 
ness of the History, proclaims the importance of the subject, its 
relation to the general current of modern progress, and its especial 
connection with the early growth and development of American 
liberty. It enumerates the sources, old and new, published and 
unpublished, which have been consulted, and acknowledges the 
literary favours accorded by distinguished men. But the narrative 
is almost impersonal. Of himself, except as a faithful student of 
Dutch History, Mr. Motley scarcely says a single word. The free 
effusion of individual thoughts, and hopes, and aims, which consti- 
tute the charm and grace of most prefaces, in this gives place to a 
sober, grave, and entirely unemotional stdtement of the scope of 
the work and the authorities employed. There is a Roman, if we 
should not rather say, a Puritan severity and simplicity in its 
address. The presence of the book—and a goodly presence it is— 
is the formal and sole appeal to the attentions of the public. The 
only delicacy offered to pacify that ravenous Cerberus, is a brief 
and passing claim of the indulgence of its readers, on the assurance 
of diligent research, novel materials, and indefatigable industry. 
The success of an elaborate work ushered into the world with this 
somewhat haughty, but still noble disdain of factitious and conven- 
tional recommendations, was desirable for the credit of modern 
authorship. To the credit of our literature, to the honour of the 
author, to the glory of his country, it has succeeded, and takes its 

lace by unanimous consent in the splendid company of the 
fiatorical productions of Irving, Bancroft, Prescott, and Ticknor. 
So rapid, general, and brilliant has been its success, that we feel 
ourselves already entitled to presume in the progress of our 
remarks, that our readers have familiarized themselves with its 
contents. 
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It must be noticed as a strange circumstance, that a work, 
trusting for favour entirely to its own merits, and issued by the 
great house of the Harpers, with all the elegances and amenities 
of impeccable paper and unimpeachable type, should have been 
permitted to appear with endless deformities of gross and unpar- 
donable misprints. The author, unknown notwithstanding his 
name on the title-page, had done his devoir with a modest hardi- 
hood and an effective accomplishment rarely equalled by the 
veteran servitors of the historic muse. The publishers had dis- 
charged theirs, so far as the material aspect was concerned, with 
their accustomed propriety, but the revision of the proof-sheets has 
been sadly neglected, and occasions continual annoyance. This, 
however, will, we hope, be speedily corrected in a second edition. 

Of the literary style and composition of the work we may 
speak with genial admiration, rather than with indiscriminate 
approbation. The force and vivacity of the language are immedi- 
ately and sensibly recognized; the fulness and richness of colour- 
ing, the gorgeous play of a quick, but selfpossessed imagination, 
and the warm hue of generous sensibilities, permeate the expres- 
sion, and illumine its pictures. “The large discourse of reason, 
looking before and after,” which gathers together and adunates 
distant and diversified details, harmonizing their exposition, and 
methodizing their sequences ;—which traces the germs of great 
events afar off in the distance of dissimilar times; and silently 
prefigures their results, without falsifying or obscuring the narrative 
by their direct and formal anticipation,—is displayed with signal 
ability and felicity. Mr. Motley enjoys, too, in an eminent degree 
that genuine feeling of literary art, so rare in modern productions, 
which groups together the actors and the incidents of the historical 
drama in just accordance with esthetic requirements, and thereb 
satisfies our instinctive sense of truth and reality, while more 
effectually satisfying in consequence the demands of the reason. 
Mr. Motley at once enlists our sympathies, purifies and regulates 
our partialities, enlightens and informs our understanding, and 
elevates, delights, and instructs our sentiments. 

Such unusual excellences are not wholly unalloyed; but the 
alloy may perhaps only impair the purity of the metal, without 
detracting from the brilliancy, or diminishing the current value or 
the durability of the coin. 

There is an unsteadiness of utterance in the earlier portions of 
the work, which betrays a novice not yet familiar with his tools, 
nor certain of his ideal. There are gross neoterisms, and numerous 
Yankee solecisms in his expression. The phraseology is often 
strained, turgid, and contorted. It is partially moulded on the 
model of Carlyle—partly on that of the Boston transcendentalists— 
and it largely affects that cloying, nectarine admixture of Asiatic 
sweets, which is the mead of Irving and Prescott, possessing a. 
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nearer approach to Attic simplicity in the former, and to Cyprian 
lusciousness in the latter. This complicated coagulation of dissimi- 
lar styles is a curious phenomenon; the conjunction of Carlylism 
and Prescottisia might be supposed an impossibility, but its practi- 
cability is exhibited in these pages. When Mr. Motley, however, 
is excited by the solemn realities of the history before him, ot 
warmed by the fervid emotions engendered by the anxious scenes 
depicted, the angularities and eccentricities of his expression almost 
entirely disappear. They are suddenly and unconsciously fused 
and evaporated in the torrid glow of an honest, but restrained 
passion. 

We admit the charm and freshness of Mr. Motley’s language, 
in despite of the blemishes we venture to indicate; nor can we 
reasonably visit with severe censure defects of this nature, in an 
age when every distinguished writer builds his reputation upon 
affectations, and when the artificial idiosyncrasies, cherished though 
puerile, of Macaulay and Michelet, have obtained for those authors 
the highest reputation as the masters of composition in their respec- 
tive tongues. We live in the times of the Gallios and the Senecas ; 
and it may appear unseasonable fastidiousness to take exception to 
a novel fashion, when all seems to be fashion, and fashion ever- 
changing, and the sense of true artistic propriety is nearly extinct. 

To the same supremacy of the mode, which subdues us all to 
its imperial dictates, must be attributed that minute delineation of 
the accidents of history—that Dutch precision in painting details, 
draperies, and costumes—that introduction of the theatrical embel- 
lishments of the stage, which is carried to a high degree of perfec- 
tion, and to an unusual excess in these dazzling volumes. The 
glitter of the picture—of the grand and moving panorama—over- 
powers our vision. It withdraws the attention from the lessons 
conveyed by the changes of the drama—tfrom the study of conflict- 
ing emotions and contending influences, to concentrate it on the 
outward trappings of the actors, and the physiognomy of the 
inanimate accompaniments. This is also the excellence or the 
defect of Macaulay and Michelet, the model historians in contem- 
porary estimation. 

It is a consequence of this Romanesque and exacting portraiture 
of the decorations.of the scene, that the narrative should be spread 
over an ample canvass, and that a chapter of incidents should be 
expanded into a volume of details. In order that any proportion, 
even of material length, should be preserved between the compo- 
nent parts, it is essential that the political imbroglios, the military 
operations, the diplomatic negotiations, the private intrigues, the 
achievements of prominent individuals, and their beg Ea ol le 
terization, should be distended, like an elastic fabric, till they 
equal at least in fulness of exhibition, the magnitude of the frame- 
work of surrounding ornaments. We had nearly added to these 
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requirements the necessity of corresponding amplitude in the 
explanation of the social condition of the people described, and of 
the development or restriction of their commercial and industrial 
activity. But these are topics too cursorily and inadequately 
treated by Mr. Motley, an unpardonable omission in the history 
of provinces like those of the Low Countries, where the rapid and 
brilliant devolopment of manufactures and trade, had been the 
foundation of their wealth, strength, and prosperity. The energies 
of the rising Dutch Republic were sustained, and its independence 
maintained by maritime prowess and adventure, by conquests and 
colonies in the Indian Ocean, in Africa, and in South America, 
and by the large rewards of indefatigable and immense commercial 
enterprise. The social condition of the population is the important 
consideration in tracing the growth and development of the Dutch 
Republic, and it could scarcely have received too extended eluci- 
dation. 

These causes and occasions of diffuseness explain the necessity 
experienced by Mr. Motley of devoting three large volumes to the 
narrative of the adventures and mutations of a few portentous 
years. The History opens, with consummate art and judgment, 
with the abdication of Charles V., at Brussels, on the 25th October, 
1555. It closes about the middle of the summer of 1584, with the 
assassination of William of Orange, the tather of his country, the 
founder of the independence of the United Provinces, and of the 
regal house of Holland. Three volumes are consumed in telling 
the story of thirty years. Those years are, indeed, full of great 
events, they are pregnant with a mighty future, they are crowded 
with illustrious names and splendid reputations. Charles V. and 
Philip; Catharine di Medicis, Mary of England, and Elizabeth, 
Orange, Egmont and Horn, Montmorency and Coligny ; Granvelle, 
Caratfa, and the Doctors of Trent; the Duke of Alva, and the Duke 
de Guise; Requesens, and John of Austria, and Alexander of 
Parma, are a brilliant galaxy of contemporaneous celebrities, whose 
names alone indicate the magnitude of the events and the signifi- 
cance of the times. Perhaps, as Mr. Motley imagines, the destinies 
of the world were suspended on the issues of those years; possibly, 
as he also supposes, it was not merely a ldcal triumph of liberty, 
but the practicability of subsequent freedom, civil and religious, 
which was then achieved for the nations. But the succeeding years 
of the protracted struggle were scarcely less replete with stirring 
events, with distinguished actors, with large achievements, with 
victories won, in which humanity may rejoice, and by which it was 
benefited. If three copious volumes are assigned to the career of 
William the Silent—or William the Young, as he was first desig- 
nated—and to the rise of the Dutch Republic, how many more 
will be required to recount the definite establishment of the 


Republic, its foreign and domestic wars, its internal discords, its 
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revolutions, its conquests, its colonies, its discoveries, its arts, its 
letters, its commerce, its industry, its ascendancy, its wane, and its 
decay ? 

We are sincerely rejoiced to have the promise of the continua- 
tion of the history by the same hand that has drawn in such large 
outlines the origin and infancy of the nation. But it is promised, 
and can be executed only on a reduced scale. Even on such a 
scale, will the ordinary life of man suffice for its accomplishment ? 
Will not the years advance, and the darkness of age come on, when 
no man can work, before half the proposed task is done, before the 
Penney: studies for a homogeneous completion of the meditated 

abour are ended? We trust not; but is it wisdom to count too 
largely on the bounties of continued life? The author’s classical 
reading will suggest to him the line, 


“Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam.” 


Even if life be duly prolonged,—and we suppose from the tone of 
this work that Mr. Motley is still on the sunny side of middle age ;— 
and even if the continuation of this History be cast in +a narrower 
mould, will the large beginning of these annals admit of congruous 
adaptation to the more contracted compass of the remainder of the 
story? Will not this destroy the praise, the claim of artistic 
composition which we have already accorded to the volumes before 
us? Will not Mr. Motley’s History when completed appear like 
some monster of the deep,—all head, and tapering thence to its 
conclusion? Or rather, will it not recall, most unfavourably, the 
useful and much used image—the fair woman’s face, the fish’s scaly 
tail? If, unfortunately, the thread of life should be snapped before 
the story is spun out to its destined termination, will not the 
deformity be still greater, more repulsive, and incurable? We 
might recommend an abridgement of these volumes as a suitable 
commencement of the complete annals of the Dutch Common- 
wealth on a more moderate scale. Let the present work stand 
alone in its actual proportions, and in its marked excellences. Let 
it retain the elassic eminence which it merits, as the history or 
biography, or historical biography of the first William of Orange, 
which is confessed by the author to be its true character, and as 
the relation of the political and religious struggle against the eccle- 
siastical tyranny, and regal bigotry and eos of Philip Il. 
Then, let Mr. Motley commence the tale of Troy anew, and bring 
down the history of the United Provinces to our time;—or to the 
eriod of their incorporation with the French Republic /—or, better 
still, to the close of the wars of William of Orange, King of England, 
and of Marlborough, generalissimo of the allies, against the 
aggressions of Louis xLV. ' 
“But a truce to objections and suggestions, which are ungracious 
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where there is so much to enjoy and admire. They have oceupied 
us too long; and we must atone for our delay by boldly plunging 
into the heart of Mr. Motley’s subject, without regard to the 
luminous introduction which prepares the way for its ready appre- 
ciation. 

We have said that these volumes are peculiarly and character- 
istically the biography of William the Silent. It is his individu- 
ality which gives unity to the complicated drama—it. was his 
energy and skill that wove the plot, planned the devices, regulated 
the machinery, and renewed the oft-frustrated, still unintermitted 
strife. It was his perspicacity that spun or unwound the tangled 
threads of an intricate diplomacy, his wisdom that retrieved defeat, 
and averted utter ruin, his character that domineered over the 
scene, and all the actors on the stage, his name that sustained the 
conflict, his means that inaugurated and repeated it. His prudence, 
firmness, and moderation evolved the unapprehended lesson of 
toleration from the internecine wars of antagonist bigots; his expe- 
rience, and the illumination from his experience and observation, 
cherished the doctrine of civil and religious freedom, when the belli- 
gerent advocates of liberty understood the one in but a little larger, 
and the other in ano larger sense than their oppressors. It was his 
blood that sealed the patent of Duch independence, and his death 
affords Mr. Motley a resting place from his ]abours, and a termina- 
tion for the first portion of his studies. As our canvass bears to 
his only the scant proportion which a minute bears to an hour, or 
a mile to a degree, and as, consequently, our range of view must 
be much more limited, we will content ourselves with fixing our 
regards on the career of William of Orange, as the fit exponent 
and representative of his times and their incidents. If we cannot 
follow the author into his minute statements, or repeat his large 
historical pictures, an undertaking which we should be reluctant 
to incur the hazard of emulating, we may gather from his pages 
and compress into our own many of the important facts and lessons 
which his more copious and brilliant narrative supplies. If our 
space, as is probable, should prevent us from reviewing the sueces- 
sive phases of the Dutch Revolution, and descending the stream 
of eventful years to the death of his hero, we may be able to furnish 
some additional elucidation of those times, and to stimulate the 
desire to become familiarly acquainted with them in his extended 
and indispensable narrative. Our remarks can pretend to no 
ae utility than to enlarge the appreciation of Mr. Motley’s 
work. 

The central figure throughout these three volumes is the first 
German Prince of Orange. Philip IL, of Spain, ever present, like 
the spirit of evil, though invisible and untangible, is the foil behind 
the gem which sets off its lustre. On these two portraits Mr. 
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Motley has exhausted the resources of his art, gilding the one and 
darkening the other with the same touch of his pencil. 

Around William of Orange revolve Emperors and Kings; 
Queens and Princesses; Dukes, Princes and Generals; Popes, 
Cardinals, and Bishops; temporal and spiritual Electors; Coun- 
cillors and Burghers; soldiers, statesmen, and executioners ;—all 
the intrigues and deceptions of a treacherous and sanguinary 
peace, all the vicissitudes and atrocities of a truculent war. His 
future importance in the narrative is gracefully foreshadowed by 
his prominent introduction in the foreground of the picture. At 
the solemn and theatrical abdication of almost universal dominion, 
so gorgeously described by Mr. Motley in the inauguration of his 
work, Charles V. entered the Chapter Hall of the Golden Fleece 
at Brussels, leaning on the shoulder of the youthful William of 
Orange. At this time, William was only twenty-two years of age; 
but he had already been for a third of his brief life the confidant, 
friend, and almost counsellor of the potent Emperor, and had been 
appointed by him generalissimo of the forces on the French frontier, 
notwithstanding the more obvious claims of more mature and 
distinguished generals. 

Fortune smiled with her sunniest smiles upon his youth, and 
showered upon him the most auspicious promises. Nothing 
announced in that early and exuberant sunshine the clouds that 
were to darken round his cureer, the storms by which his manhood 
was to be buffeted, the jealousy of his prince, the dangers that 
should attend him, and the treacherous close which was suddenly 
to terminate his life. The petted child of imperial favour, and of 
those strange and extravagant bounties of fortune, which mock at 
the wildest largesse of royal munificence, he was probably the last 
person among the illustrious generals, the sagacious statesmen, the 
grave signors, the haughty nobles, and the princely dames assembled 
in that high hall of the Palace of Brabant, who would have been 
suspected to be the instrument chosen by Providence to resist the 
tyranny of the mighty potentate, and to found in an obscure and 
gloomy corner of Europe an independent state on the broad basis 
of civil and religious freedom. The plans of Providence do not 
accord with the anticipations of men. His agents are selected 
from princes or beggars, where human wisdom would not dream 
of their presence. They are trained for their eminent functions 
by strange ways and hidden trials, and the secret of their mission 
is seldom recognized till their destiny is achieved, and thtir ante- 
cedent eareer illuminated by the light reflected from the final 
result. If the favourite of Charles seemed too happily placed in 
the atmosphere of the Court, to become the leader of popular 
resistance to kingly and priestly oppression, the scene of the resist- 
ance, and the populace of fishermen and boors by whom the tri- 
umph was won, might have been too obscure, and too feeble, to 
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effectuate such a vast movement, and to become the vanguard of 
European progress. Yet such was the will of Heaven. 
William the Young, or the Silent, was by birth sovereign 
prince of Nassau-Dillemburg, and prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The elder branch of the family had given, in the thir- 
teenth century, an Emperor of brief and luckless reign, to the 
Imperial throne, in the person of Adolph of Nassau, slain at 
Gellheim by his rival, Albert of Austria. Of ancient Jineage 
through all the lines of his descent, he numbered among his Bata- 
vian ancestors the Dukes of Guelders, and the Counts of Holland. 
He was not merely “the descendant of the Othos, the Engelberts, 
and the Henries of the Netherlands, the representative of the 
Philiberts, and the Rénés of France; the chief of a house, humble 
in resources and position in Germany, but still of high rank ;” but 
he was descended through many channels from sovereign houses, 
and was connected by many ties with royal and imperial families. 
Mr. Motley has scarcely been sufficiently diligent in tracing and 
exposing the genealogy and affinities of the eminent personages 
who appear in his scenes. Heraldry may bea vain study, and pedi- 
grees be nonsense; and it would be in strict accordance with the 
republican sentiments of America to disregard both. But neither 
can be safely disregarded in the estimation of a period, when the 
chronicles of the times are mainly the representation of the strug- 
gles-ot feudalism against the rising energy of the national force ; 
and in the story of dissensions, which were largely due to the 
rivalries and jealousies of great houses. In the Netherlands of 
the sixteenth century, such overshadowing families were no longer 
numerous, but their ascendancy was the.more influential in conse- 
quence; William, of Orange, retained the constant sense of his 
princely dignity, and continually referred to his sovereign rights 
and ancestral privileges. The crown of Holland could not tempt 
his ambition. It could offer no higher rank than he enjoyed by 
inheritance. It could afford him no greater revenues, nor larger 
power, nor loftier consideration than he was entitled to of his own 
right per legem terree et per judicium partum. His mission, as he 
conceived it, was that of king-maker, not king; and he sacrificed 
little in declining the crown repeatedly offered, of which he had 
felt the keen thorns, and the intolerable burthen, without wearing 
it. We do not say this to detract in any measure from the gran- 
deur. of sentiment, or the noble self-abnegation of the upright 
Prince, whom Mr. Motley represents as the equal of Washington ; 
but he had made a larger sacrifice when he sacrificed his revenues, 
mortgaged his estates, imperilled his hereditary honours, surren- 
dered his ease and security, and repudiated the temptation of recon- 
ciliation pressed upon him by the Spanish monarch, than when he 
waived impassively aside the crown of Holland and its allied 


provinces. He had tasted the cup of sovereignty; it had no un- . - 
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known charms for him. His career is deprived of its true illumi- 
nation, if we neglect his natural eminence and lineage. Mr. Mot- 
‘ley has, indeed, illustrated these points in his case, but not with 
suitable fulness or distinctness. But such topies are sadly neg- 
lected in regard to other prominent characters. Who would 
imagine, from the narrative, that Egmont and ‘Orange, were nearly 
connected in blood; that Egmont and Horn were cousins—that the 
Count d’Aremberg was, like William, a sovereign prince of the 
empire, and representative of a sovereign Flemish house? Who 
would suppose that the unfortunate Count Horn, was the head of 
the elder branch, the true head, by descent, of the great family of 
Montmorency, and as such, entitled to the claim of Premier Baron 
of France, then enjoyed by his cousin the Constable of that 
namie # 

To an American student of history, these considerations may 
appear misplaced, and but little better than antiquarian pedantry. 
But the sense of such descent, of the rights transmitted by it, of 
the interests attached to it, and of the duties demanded by it, 
actuated, unquestionably, the policy and procedure of the nobles 
of Holland, Flanders, Brabant, Artois, and Luxemburg, at a time 
when the nobility of the adjoining kingdom of France were ars 
rayed against each other in internecine warfare. Guise, and 
Coligny,. and Montmorency, Catharine di Medicis, and Henry 
Quatre, might represent ill-defined political parties, and identity 
themselves loosely and variably with conflicting religious dogmas, 
but the issue primarily at stake, was political ascendency, and the 
overthrow or perpetuation of the feudal powers of the great barons. 
Nor was it till the repression of the Fronde, and the successful 
intrigues of Cardinal Mazarin, that this struggle was ended, and 
gave place to the brilliant autocracy of Louis XIV. This explains 
the facility with which Henry IV. changed his religion for a 
crown; may it not interpret in some measure, without imputation 
on his sincerity, the similar facility with which William of Orange 
migrated from creed to creed? It explains, too, the design enter- 
tained by Catharine, to include the Constable de Montmorency 
and his tour sons, in the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, a 
design renounced solely in consequence of the absence of his 
eldest son, the Maréchal de Montmorency, from the capital. Anne 
of Austria, under the inspirations of Mazarin, achieved that final 
victory over the great nobles of France, which Louis XI. had com- 
menced—which Catharine di Medicis had promoted—which Riche- 
lieu had largely accomplisbed; which Cardinal Ximenez had 
effected in Spain; which Charles V. and his son Philip proposed 
to consummate in the Netherlands, originally by the instrumen- 
tality of Margaret of Parma, and the cunning treacheries of Car- 
dinal Granvelle, afterwards by the butcheries of the Duke of Alva, 
and the arms of John of Austria, Alexander of Parma, and Spi- 
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nola. But Catharine di Medicis, Richelieu, and Mazarin, were 
keen politicians of the Italian school, not religious fanatics. They 
used religion as a popular and serviceable disguise, and excluded 
the Inguisition. Unfortunately for his despotic aims—still more 
unfortunately for his Belgian subjects—Philip II. was a narrow- 
minded bigot; and was more than usually sincere in his religious 
superstitions, professions, exactions, and persecutions. Was he not 
himself, also, terrified by the dark tyranny of the Inquisition, which 
he encouraged? He failed in his policy, he ruined Spain, he de- 
stroyed the prosperity of the provinces retained by him in the 
Netherlands, crushing their industry, and extirpating or expatria- 
ting their inhabitants; and instead of conquering the universal 
empire, which was the dream of his life, as of his father’s, he im- 
poverished his numerous kingdoms, and dismembered the goodly 
heritage brought by the Lady Mary of Burgundy, to the house of 
Austria, and transmitted to him. 

Our attention has been withdrawn, for a time, from the youth- 
ful William of Orange, to the consideration of the important influ- 
ences of the age surrounding his career. 

In 1544, at the age of eleven, William succeeded to the sove- 
reign principality of Orange, under the testamentary disposition of 
his cousin, Réné de Chalons, who died without issue, at the siege of 
St. Dizier. The bequest of Réné to a collateral relation, uncon- 
nected by blood with the hereditary line of Orange, prevailed, 
notwithstanding the opposing and superior claims of the Due de 
Longueville ; but the Spanish victories at St. Quentin and Grave- 
lines, decided the concession on the part of France, which was con- 
firmed by the treaty of-Cateau-Cambresis. 

By this confirmation of his claims, William of Orange, united 
in his own person the honours, titular and territorial, of the great 
houses of Ornélas, Baux, Chalotis, and Nassau-Dillemburg. In 
France, he was sovereign prince of Orange, with a dormant pre- 
tence to the title of King of Arles. By the death of Réné, he 
succeeded also, to the family possessions and dignities in Luxem- 
burg, Brabant, Flanders, and Holland; and perhaps became seized 
through this channel, of the office of hereditary burgrave of Ant- 
werp; an office which exercised much influence on his future 
career, and afforded an opportunity, brilliantly employed, for the 
manifestation of his civil talents, his tolerant spirit, and his lofty 
integrity. 

The House of Hapsburg had waxed great by the judicious 
observance of the Austrian policy: 


“Bella gerunt alil, tu felix Austria nube.” 


The great uncle of William, Engelbert II. of Napan, had learnt, +; 
the service of Charles the Bold and his son-in-law, the Emperor . 
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Maximilian, to tread the same smooth and flowery road to fortune, 

which had been assiduously pursued by his ducal and imperial 
patrons, and their predecessors. William was impelled by nature 
or the advice of friends in the same line of safe precedents. At 
the age of eighteen, and by the favour of Philip, he married Anne 
of Egmont, of like age, daughter and heiress of General Count Van 
Buren.* He thus added the largest property in the Netherlands to 
his already immense and accumulated estates. 

Such were the multiplied temporal advantages which welcomed 
the young, gallant, and brilliant Prince at the outset of life. When 
he first makes his appearance in these pages, summoned from the 
camp where he commanded the imperial armies against the 
Admiral De Coligny and the Duc de Nevers, he is thus described 
in the narrative of Mr. Motley: “A tall, handsome youth of 
twenty-two. * * * At that day, he had rather a southern, than 
a German or Flemish appearance. He had a Spanish cast of 
features, dark, well-chiselled, and symmetrical. is head was 
small and well-placed upon his shoulders. His hair was dark 
brown, as were also his moustache and peaked beard. His fore- 
head was lofty, spacious, and already prematurely engraved with 
the anxious lines of thought. His eyes were full, brown, well- 
opened, and expressive of profound reflection. He was dressed in 
the magnificent apparel for which the Netherlanders were cele- 
brated above all other nations, and which the ceremony rendered 
necessary.” Time and consuming cares deepened the lines upon 
his ample brow, and his niagnificent apparel was exchanged for a 
sober suit of gray, but in other respects his personal appearance at 
his death was little changed from that of the gay cavalier. 

The career of the young, but already distinguished soldier, on 
whom the Emperor leant as he entered and as he left the Hall of 
Brussels, was to be continued under other auspices, and with the 
son and successor of that Emperor, on the throne of Spain, the 
Netherlands, Italy, the Balearic Islands, and America, as_ his 
antagonist. This successor, Philip II., the contrast to William 
of Orange, in Mr. Motley’s volumes, has been diligently, acutely, 
pertinaciously depicted by him. The patient perseverance with 
which he tracks him through all his wiles and windings, follows 
him into the inmost recesses of his secret thoughts—thoughts which 
the monarch deemed hid forever—the cool deliberation and inde- 
fatigable industry with which he unravels his dark and treacherous 


* The celebrated general, the Count de Buren, was not the father, but the grandfather 
af Anne of Egmont Buren. Mr. Motley has perpetuated an old mistake. Maximilian, 
the father, was a general, and of some note. Florent, the grandfather, was the celebrated 
commander of Charles V. Maximilian was said to have sold to Charles the right of 
bestowing his daughter in marriage, who was gained for William of Orange by the solici- 
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deceptions, convicting him of frauds, falsehoods, insincerities, 
infamies, and atrocious crimes by the evidence of his own hand- 
writing, supposed to be concealed from the chance of being 
compelled to render its fearful and damning testimony—the skill 
and sagacity with which he detects the monarch’s motives and 
impulses, exhibiting his meanness, his blindness, his duplicity, his 
delusion—are amongst the highest manifestations of historical 
talent which the range of historical literature can display. Mr. 
Motley is a master in the grand and moving art of historical portrait- 
ure—his outlines are sharp and bold, his colours bright and warm, 
his figures life-like, and the appreciation of motives usually judi- 
cious. But throughout the long gallery of illustrious personages, 
all drawn with consummate skill, elaborate finish, and in ample 
proportions, there is no other picture executed with the same 
amazing minuteness and repulsive reality as the portrait of 
Philip IL. The character of Tiberius, as drawn by the pencil of 
Tacitus, is the only delineation which approaches it in the success 
of the handling, in the mode of execution, in the minuteness, repro- 
duction, and amplification of the significant strokes. But the 
Tiberius of Tacitus is a hurried sketch in comparison with the untir- 
ing elaboration of Mr. Motley. He gloats over the reanimated 
corpse of the buried monster with a stern and curious satisfaction, 
dissecting every organ, probing every part, separating every fibre 
with his scalpel, as if the retributive Nemesis of history could 
avenge the enormities and crimes of the monarch by exhibiting 
the now putrescent, and always envenomed anatomy of his moral 
constitution. The result of this assiduous study has been that 
Philip of Spain, always hateful, glares from every page like an 
ever present spectre—like a ghoul condemned to shock the sunshine 
by the display of his repulsive deformities. Another result is, that 
the character of William ‘of Orange is thrown into still brighter 
light by the constant presence of this odious and contemptible 
shadow. Yet we must confess that these two admirably contrasted 
figures direct our recollections at times to the acute remark of a 
very indifferent historian in a very feeble age: “ Omnes omnium 
virtutes tantas esse, quantas vidert eas volwerunt eorum ingenia, 
qui unius cujusque facta descripserunt.” 

Mean in his personal appearance, meaner in his intellectual 
conformation and moral constitution, and subject to physical 
ailments, which, insignificant as they may appear, are almost 
incompatible with any form of heroism, the successor of the great 
Emperor had the bodily and spiritual habit suitable for the produc- 
tion of a furious zealot, and a sanguinary tyrant. From his father 
he received with filial devotion his father’s dream of universal 
monarchy, and his father’s fantasy of a uniform religion. As the 
instrument for achieving these vast triumphs, he inherited from his 


father’s weary hand the sceptre of many kingdoms, widely sepa- 
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rated from each other, all agitated by internal discords and multi- 
farious jealousies, all loose aggregations of heterogeneous and 
“uncoalescing elements, and all requiring the gentle and patient 
sagacity of profound statesmanship to reduce them to harmony 
and order. The wealth of the two Indies was poured into the lap 
of Spain, but what safeguard could the mines of Mexico and Peru 
afford, if their treasures were wasted in crushing, instead of encour- 
aging the energies of the subject populations? What could the 
spices of the Phillipines, and the gems and rare fabrics of the far 
East avail to avert disaster, when they were offered as a prey to 
the spoiler, and became the rewards of a barbarous and unlicensed 
soldiery? The native independence of the Spaniards had been 
crushed by Ferdinand and Isabella, by Ximenez, by Dutch vice- 
roys and the imperial régime. The industry of the Hebrew and 
Saracenic population was destroyed by wholesale expatriation, by 
wanton extirpation, by the bloody ferocity of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. This instrument of a blind and superstitious despotism had 
been menaced as the scourge of scorpions by the Edict of Charles V. 
in 1550. Its victims in the Netherlands were already numerous in 
the Emperor’s reign ; but it was the especial mandate of the retiring 
potentate to his son, to continue the good work, and to crush out 
the religious dissent actively communicated from Germany, by the 
unsparing application of the infernal agency so effective in the 
Iberian peninsula. There the Reformation, widely diffused at 
first, had been crushed or hushed by the multiplied tortures, the 
oblivious dungeons, the numerous autos-da-fe of Torquemada. The 
commercial activity, the industry, the civil and military resources 
of Spain had been fatally wounded in the struggle; but the realm 
was submissive to despotic power, and the injury was unnoted, or 
slighted, or misunderstood. The same subjection was to be enforced 
by the same means in the Netherlands, andthe triumph of despo- 
tism assured by the same devices, even at a still more serious cost. 

Philip succeeded to the mighty, but scattered, and already en- 
feebled elements of an immense empire. It depended upon the 
policy to be pursued, whether incipient disorganization should 
advance to total ruin, or be the appointed means for new, healthier, 
more robust, and fruitful combinations. The whole civilized world 
was then in a state of confusion and general anarchy, consequent 
upon the decline of the feudal system, and the transition toa 
larger, more homogeneous, better regulated, and more active 
social organization. The religious reformation rendered the diffi- 
culties of the times more anxious, more acrimonious, and more 
complex. They mingled the solemn interests of the next world 
with the angry passions of earth. As religious questions must be 
predominant in the minds and the periods which they seriously 
engage, the prevalent anarchy, and the contest between the old 
and the new, and between rival tendencies in the new spirit, 
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assumed everywhere a confused religious complexion, and’ became. 
with one of the contending parties a strife for the maintenance of 
the ancient creed, with the other, a desperate effort to achieve po- 
litical change, and the freedom of religious opinion; or at least, 
freedom to reject the older creed connected with the antiquated 
political traditions, and frequently with the new despotism pre- 
paring to usurp their place. In this conflict each religious-faction 
usually emulated the cruelties and intolerance of its adversaries. 
Lutherans persecuted Papists, Calvinists, and Anabaptists, with 
equal unction, subjecting them to the tender persuasion of fire and 
sword, and impalement, drowning, hanging, and torture. Calvinists 
abhorred with equal zeal all dissentients. Anabaptists massacred 
and plundered the heretics who rejected their yoke, with fervent 
enthusiasm, and with an assured conviction of the divine blessing. 
Catholics persecuted all to the utmost extent that the despotic ap- 
petencies of Catholic princes, the hieroeratic aspirations of Inqui- 
sitors and other spiritual authorities, or the secular avidity of 
Archbishops and Bishops, with ample temporalities in esse or in 
posse, might suggest. To the honour of William of Orange, he 
rose entirely above such narrow sectarian views, cherishing and 
urging the sentiment of the largest and most unrestricted tolera- 
tion of all Christian dogmas. How much his Protestant birth, 
his Catholic education, his Lutheran partialities after his marriage 
with Anne of Saxony, his Calvinistic faith when his interests and 
fortunes, or at least, his prospective career, seemed to be wholly 
identified with the Calvinistic provinces of Holland and the Fri- 
sian states, might have determined this liberal toleration, we do 
not stop to inquire. These things were among the accidents of 
his preparation for his .Providential mission. Ascribing to him 
the most unsuspected sincerity, we may remark that the mutations 
of his creed were frequent, and effected without much apparent 
hesitation. But the facility of his changes, when suth changes 
were habitual, and the easy tenacity of his faith, may have con- 
tributed materially in elevating his sagacious views of toleration 
to a purity and range far beyond his contemporaries, and scarcely 
equalled in our times or country, after more than three quarters of 
a century of professedly universal and complete toleration. The 
recent politico-religious movement in the United States, was in 
direct contravention of the lessons taught by the precepts, the ex- 
ample, and the career of William of Orange; and shows how far 
the sentiment of a large part of the people of the United States of 
America still lags behind the toleration proposed by the illustrions 
founder of the United Provinces of the Dutch Republic.* 


*In this connection we cannot refrain from hazarding a passing reference to Cicero, 


(Pro L. Corn. Balbo, cap, xiii—xiv.) who expounds the wise political toleration of the 
Roman Republic. 
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To these dispassionate views, Mr. Motley, though singularly 
fair and liberal in his appreciation of individuals, has scarcely 
‘raised himself. His history, while warmly and properly sympa- 
thizing with American sentiments, is at times Puritan in its tone, 
and more in unison with the feelings and practices of the sturdy 
companions of Harry Vane and John Winthrop, than with the 
more generous conceptions of the American constitution, and the 
tolerant spirit of legitimate American tendencies. This is one of 
the chief blemishes of this truly splendid production. The ancient 
leaven of intolerance, so beguiling and so hard to be subdued, 
occasionally breaks out, and introduces inconsistencies, and posi- 
tions which we regard as historical errors. 

Charles had been ‘anxious to inaugurate the reign of his son 
with the peace, so foreign to his own stormy career. His heir 
found that he had succeeded to the wars, as well as to the numer- 
ous kingdoms of his father. Negotiations had been commenced 
with France, in the autumn of 1555, and they continued far into 
the winter. On the 5th of February, 1556, the hollow, delusive, 
and ineffectual truce of Vaucelles was signed. But a treaty made 
during the previous December, between Pope Paul IV. and Henry 
II. perpetuated the old, or precipitated a new war. The Duke of 
Alva, and the Duke de Guise, harrassed each other in Italy with 
dilatory movements and solemn stratagems; but the war was 
brought to a close by the brilliant victories achieved on the French 
frontier. The battle of St. Quentin exposed Paris to the advance: 
of the Spanish armies ; and the dashing overthrow at Gravelines, 
left the allies at the mercy of Philip. The honours of the war 
rested with Lamoral, Count Egmont, the hero of both engage- 
ments; its advantages vast and unexpected, with Philip, if he 
had desired, or been able to profit by them. 

During this campaign, the Prince of Orange and the other 
nobles of the Netherlands, whose names become so prominent in 
the future troubles of their country, Arschot, Berlaymont, Me- 
ghen, Brederode, Horn, Lalain, Hoogstraten, were present with 
the ‘Spanish army. Philip also showed himself in armour on the 
field, the only time when he was seen in such harness. The 
French troops had been inspired by a still greater number of nota- 
bilities. The Constable de Montmorency held the chief command, 
and was supported by the Maréchal de Saint André, by the Admi- 
ral de Coligny, and his brother D’Andelot; by the Princes of 
Condé and Mantua, the Dukes de Nevers, d’Enghein, de Longue- 
ville, de Vendéme, de Montpensier; by the Rhinegrave, and by 
the Counts de Rochefoucauld, d’Aubigni, and de Rochefort. Of 
these, the Duke de Nevers and the Prince of Condé escaped from 
the battle; the Duke d’Enghein was among the slain. The rest 
were taken prisoners, a rich spoil for the greedy, extravagant, 
speculating warriors of Flanders. 
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Strange were the complications of family alliances and party 
interests in the middle of the sixteenth century. The third wife of 
the Prince of Orange, the Princess Charlotte de Bourbon, was a 
relative of the sovereigns of France, the daughter of the Duke de 
Montpensier, now a prisoner in the hands of the Flemings. The 
Prince’s fourth wife was the daughter of Coligny, also a prisoner 
at this time, and the widow of Teligny, who had been killed during 
the siege of St. Quentin. The distant connection subsisting be- 
tween the Prince and the Duke de Longueville, and the relation- 
ship of Horn and Montmorency have been already referred to. 
Philibert of Savoy, the Generalissimo of the Spaniards, and Philip 
himself, married daughters of Henry II. Count Egmont was uncle 
to the Queen of Henry III. Throughout this generation there was 
an inextricable confusion of public and private interests, and their 
changes were as rapid as they were complicated. 

Between the battles of St. Quentin and Gravelines, a secret 
attempt at negotiation had been made, with the privity of the hos- 
tile crowns, by the Bishop of Arras, (afterwards Cardinal Gran- 
velle) and the Cardinal de Lerraine, of the house of Guise. Nothing 
was definitely settled, but a foundation for future negotiations was 
laid, and the principle of the peace was to be a joint persecution 
of their own heretical subjects by the Kings of France and Spain, 
with all the weapons of the civil power, the military force, and 
ecclesiastical exaction. 

The defeat at Gravelines, rendered the French more solicitous 
for peace than before, and Philip was eager to reconcile himself 
with the Pope, on whom he had been lately making reluctant war, 
and to concentrate his energies on the subjugation of his recusant 
subjects—Jews, Moors, Spaniards, Walloons, Hollanders, and 
Frisians. 

The secret negotiations were resumed by William of Orange 
on the part of Philip, and by the Constable de Montmorency on 
the part of Henry. The Prince of Orange was the head of the 
formal commission afterwards appointed to an open congress. At 
length, on the 3d of April, 1559, the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 
was concluded. Peace was restored—the French were definitely 
excluded from Italy—Philibert of Savoy was restored to his 
father’s dukedom—the Prince of Orange was confirmed in his 
Burgundian principality—and Philip, disembarrased of other cares, 
was free to direct his whole attention to his religious and palitical 
crusade within his own dominions. 

Four hostages were to be delivered to the French King as secu- 
rity for the faithful execution of the treaty—a strange demand 
anda quaint security, when all the losses, and nearly all the stipu- 
lations, devolved upon France. The Prince of Orange, the Duke 
of Alva, the Duke of Airschot, and the Count of Egmont were 
the hostages selected. 
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At the festivities celebrated at Paris, in honour of the peace, 
orin honour of the royal marriages then transpiring, Henry IL. 
was killed by Montgomery in a tournament. Before this sudden 
termination of his schemes and his reign, he had imparted to 
William of Orange, the nefarious compact framed with Philip, 
“to arrange for the Huguenot chiefs throughout both realms, a 
Sicilian vespers, on the first favourable occasion.” He could not 
have chosen a confidant with less judgment, or worse fortune. 
William was the instrument destined to resist the execution of the 
Spanish part of the programme. Alva was to become its chief 
and enthusiastic executioner; Egmont was to be its earliest and 
most illustrious victim. Airschot was to oscillate between the con- 
tending parties, acting first with one, then with the other, often 
simultaneously with both—never sincere, and finally sharing the 
fortunes of the reconquered Southern provinces. 

Mr. Motley dates from the rash confidence of Henry, the com- 
mencement of William’s hostility to the policy of the French and 
Spanish Courts. He represents his soubriquet of The Silent, as 
having been earned by the unbroken silence long maintained in 
regard to the improvident communication. He considers that this 
information served largely to enlighten his conduct, and to regu- 
late his sagacious statesmanship. 

All these positions we are disposed to question. William’s 
hostility to the policy of France was little manifest in his continual 
endeavour to secure, and his readiness to rely upon French codépe- 
ration, in his reiterated, and finally successful effort to confer on 
the Duke of Anjou the sovereignty of the Netlierlands. There 
were other causes than the one alleged which might better justify 
the epithet bestowed upon him; nor can we perceive the wisdom 
or the expediency, the propriety or the statesmanship of such pro- 
tracted concealment, during the administrations of Granvelle and 
Alva, or after the commencement of open and armed opposition to 
the government of the Netherlands. We do not doubt the sagacity 
or the statesmanship of William of Orange, but we have not the 
same high sense of it which possesses Mr. Motley. He, indeed, 
admits that they were Machiavellian; we think that the Machia- 
vellianism too frequently overshot its mark, and defeated itself— 
that it was insincere and ineffectual Machiavellianism, employing 
bad arts usually for honourable purposes. The statesmanship of 
William of Orange was shown when he ceased to put his trust in 
princes, and relied upon the people, on the popular sentiment and 
the popular energies ; it was signally displayed in his own numerous 
reverses, in theserene, hopeful endurance, which, trusting to right, 
and leaving the issues with Providence, struggled on through storms 
succeeding storms, defiant, persevering, untiring, and ever weaving 
anew the broken threads of defeated combinations into a stronger 
web for further enterprises. 
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In France, the solemnization of peace had brought death to the 
monarch in the midst of rejoicing. In the Netherlands there was 
mourning and mummery for the death of Mary of England, the 
wife of Philip, and for the Emperor, his father, both of whom had 
abandoned the stage during the recent negotiations. When the 
mock tuneral of the Emperor was concluded, a high dignitary, 
represented to be the Prince of Orange, “standing before the 
horse, struck with his hand upon the chest, and sayd, ‘ He is ded.’ 
Then standing styll awhile, he sayd, ‘ He shall remayn ded” And 
then resting awhile, he struck again, and sayd, ‘He is ded, and 
there is another rysen up in his place greater than ever he was.’ ” 

The public display of factitious sorrow was succeeded by the 
enthusiastic rejoicings of the people, relieved from the inflictions 
and terrors of wars, covered with glory, and hopeful of the future 
introduced with such triumphs. Nine days were given to festivities, 
to those tedious masquerades, those emblematic fancies, those 
popular charades, for which the Belgian population bad long been 
noted, which were repeated with habitual zeal during all their 
persecutions, and which are still cherished among them with nearly 
the pristine fervour. 

But the anticipations of hope were destined to a sad reverse. 
Peace consolidated the resources, and methodized the purposes of 
Philip. The year 1559 was employed in_ the organization of the 
government, and in preparations for the King’s departure from a 
shore hateful to him, where he was equally hated. 

The Prince of Orange and Count Egmont both aspired to the 
regency. The expectations of all parties were deceived by the 
appointment of Margaret of Parma, the King’s natural sister, with 
the Bishop of Arras, as confidential counsellor, and practically as 
Gevernor. Three Councils were established, of which that of State 
was much the most important. It was composed of the Bishop of 
Arras, Viglius, Berlaymont, the Prince of Orange, and Count 
Egmont. To these the Seigneur de Glayon, the Duke of rschot 
and Count Horn were afterwards added. Orange, Egmont, and 
Horn, finding themselves impotent to resist the measures and party 
of the Bishop of Arras, gradually withdrew from the Council and 
finally abandoned it altogether. 

The Count of Egmont was named Stadtholder of Flanders and 
Artois, the frontier provinces; the Prince of Orange, of Holland, 
Zealand, and Utrecht, a dignity which he held without intermis- 
sion, though repeatedly tendering his resignation. Baron Montigny 
was the Stadtholder of Tournay and Tournaisis; his brother, Count 
Horn, was Admiral of the Provinces. Political honours were 
liberally, and perhaps deceitfully conferred on the most influential 
nobles. The Bandes d’Ordonnance, a mounted gendarmerie, under 
the command of the Stadtholders and other nobles, formed the 
only standing army legalized in the country. In addition to them, » 
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however, there were now four thousand Spanish troops, the relics 
of war, in garrison in the several fortresses. Their presence was 
regarded as an outrage and a menace. To pacify opposition they 
were placed under the orders of Orange and Egmont. 

The States-General were assembled to receive the parting orders 
of the monarch, and to hearken to a request for a subsidy of three 
millions of gold florins. The subsidy was conceded, but only on 
condition of the withdrawal of the foreign troops. The States in 
their separate replies were unanimous in this demand, which was 
supported by a formal remonstrance, drawn in the name of the 
States-General, and signed by the Prince of Orange, Count Egmont, 
and many of the principal nobles. The King was furious at this 
check to his plans, and yielded at first to his passion. He suffered 
himself to be so far pacified, or persuaded into the adoption of a 
politic hypocrisy, as to promise the withdrawal of the troops in the 
course of a few months. His pecuniary necessities had induced 
him to postpone or mitigate the religious persecution announced, 
and the prospect of the subsidy induced him to temporise in regard 
to the Spanish soldiers. 

The hostility between the King and his people had openly 
commenced. Collision was inevitable between tendencies and 
interests diametrically opposed. The calm might be prolonged, 
but the powers of the storm were marshaling for the impending 
conflict. The King displayed his resentment at the course pursued 
by the great nobles, and showed especial displeasure towards the 
Prince of Orange, whom he publicly insulted at his departure from 
the realm, charging him with having thwarted his plan by secret 
intrigues. The insult perhaps preserved the liberty, possibly the 
life of the Prince, who declined to accompany Philip on board the 
royal galley, though in attendance on his person, but wished him 
from the shore a fortunate voyage. 

So they parted on the strand at Flushing, never to meet again, 
the mighty monarch and his powerful subject. The King’s return 
to Spain, after a tempestuous and calamitous voyage, was welcomed 
by a grand auto-da-fé at Valladolid. The Inquisitor General 
presented a written oath to him engaging his full support to the 
Inquisition. He swore, and signed the paper; and confirmed his 
intentions by his atrocious conduct on the occasion—intentions 
even more signally confirmed by his subsequent actions. 

Orange returned to his post at Brussels, and to the magnificent 
extravagances of his sumptuous life in gay Brabant. Protestant 
by birth, and Catholic by education, his faith hung lightly on him, 
as on his dashing companions. He enforced the ancient creed in 
his principality of Orange, and, if he resisted the temporal and 
ecclesiastical despotism prescribed by the parting Philip, he was 
governed by other motives than religious zeal. A just respect for 
the chartered rights, privileges, and immunities of the States of the 

9) 
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Netherlands, to which Philip and his father, and his ancestors had 
sworn; a humane sympathy for the sufferings of the persecuted 
citizens, horror of enormities already committed under sanction of 
the royal and imperial edicts; greater horror of the darker cruelties 
portended; a quick recognition of the impolicy of the proposed 
medicaments ; a generous instinct of the noble, the magnanimous, 
the benevolent; the remembrance that his mother and his father, 
his brothers and his sisters, were Protestants; and, perhaps, the 
apprehension that the blow which crushed the people was aimed 
at his own caste; were among the many motives which might have 
early inclined his nature to gentle measures, and to the support of 
his persecuted countrymen. 

At the beginning of 1560, he was “a generous, stately, magni- 
ficent, powerful grandee,” holding high revelry in his semi-regal 
court at Brussels, lavish in his expenditures, and surpassing in his 
splendid display the wildest excesses of the wild and spendthrift 
nobles of the land. In the Nassau palace, his city residence, he 
entertained at his own expense the impoverished, or niggardly 
Philip. All were welcome; the noble and the commoner were 
received with equal hospitality. ‘ Never,’’ says Pontus Payen, the 
Catholic historian, ‘‘ did an arrogant or indiscreet word fall from his 
lips.” 

: Even his immense wealth, the revenues of his two petty sove- 
reignties, and of his Counties, Baronies, Lordships, honours, offices, 
dignities, privileges, and estates, were inadequate to his vast 
expenditures. Like the rest of his noble friends and companions, 
he was already deeply in debt, his liabilities being estimated even 
at this time at 800,000 or 900,000 gold florins, which, according to 
Mr. Motley’s lax scale of computation, would be equal to eight or 
nine millions now, a very respectable incumbrance for the leader 
of a great revolt. 

The enemies of William of Orange, and of the heroic struggle 
of the Dutch for religious freedom and political independence, 
attributed the agitations and prolonged distractions of the Nether- 
lands to the licentious improvidence and enormous liabilities of the 

reat nobles, ruined by their extravagant habits. There is some 
foundation for the charge, since the phenomenon was almost 
universal in that age, and was confined to no particular country ; 
it explains also the ready reconciliation, the facile oscillations, the 
easy corruption of many of the highest nobles of the land. The 
revolt was in its inception a movement amongst the magnates, for 
the maintenance of their ascendancy, but it soon assumed a larger 
compass. Whatever influence the pecuniary situation of the nobles 
may have exercised, this is insufficient to explain the whole or the 
more considerable part of the phenomena. It will furnish no valid 
ground for censuring or depreciating a character so tried in the 
fires of adversity, so purified by anxiety and suffering, so illus © 
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trated by unmeasured self-sacrifice and self-abnegation, so superior 
to all pecuniary corruption, and to the temptations of ease, luxury, 
and ambition, as William I., of Orange, proved himself to be. 
Whatever circumstances may have conspired in communicating 
the original impulse to him and his contemporaries, his merit, and 
his actions, as theirs, must be tested not by the blind array of 
external influences, but by the spirit of his whole career, and by 
the evolution of his conscious motives and deliberate purposes 
through that long ordeal of fire and sword, of adversity and distress. 

From the commencement of Cardinal Granvelle’s administra- 
tion, the Prince of Orange was in opposition to the acting minister, 
and to the policy of the Crown. He was opposed to the ecclesi- 
astical measures proposed, and to the civil changes in progress, 
but he was powerless; he was outvoted and over-ruled in the 
Council. An ancient grudge had been festering in the mind 
of the Cardinal, and he soon found an opportunity of indulging 
the concealed bitterness. He mortified Orange by requiring him 
to induct into their offices the new magistrates appointed without the 
ordinary courtesy of consultation. Orange refused, haughtily de- 
claring that his ancestors had often changed the whole magistracy 
by their own authority. He could not brook the insult; the Car- 
dinal craftily turned his resentment to his own purposes, infusing 
his own version into Philip in his secret correspondence, suggesting 
dark designs, which received confirmation from the conduct of the 
party accused, and which was readily credited by Philip in regard to 
one who had resisted, and was notoriously opposed to his contem- 
plated policy. The opposition and the suspicions were rendered 
more acrimonious by a joint letter addressed (28d July 1561,) to 
the King by Orange and Egmont, denouncing the proceedings of 
Granvelle, and expostulating with Philip on the course of the 
Government. Granvelle and Philip were one soul in two widely 
separated bodies. From this time, the ruin of the dissentient 
nobles was resolved upon. In the course of a few years, Egmont 
was entrapped, and sacrificed without a blow. William’s career 
was longer, and before he fell by the hand of an assassin, he had 
struck a blow which shattered the wide dominion of Spain. 

The condition of the royal finances did not admit at this time, 
of the unlicensed tyranny for which the soul of the monarclt was 
thirsting. New bishoprics had been established, and the inquisito- 
rial system fully organized, but the instrumentalities of despotism 
were not yet put in unrestricted action. The great schism in 
Church and State—between the Crown and the great nobles—be- 
tween the sovereign and his people—between Granvelle and the 
territorial aristocracy, was already made. Time and opportunity 
were alone wanting to produce the explosion. 

It was at this juncture that William of Orange contracted his 
second marriage, which remains inexplicable in Mr. Motley’s 
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pages. Anne of Saxony, had neither fortune nor personal charms 
to recommend her. She was ugly, lame, ill-tempered, and de- 
formed. Her whole dowry did not exceed the amount spent by 
the bridegroom at the wedding festivities. A marriage with the 
daughter of the Dutchess of Lorraine, which would bave connected 
William with the reigning sovereigns of Denmark, France, and 
Spain, was suddenly and capriciously broken off, and William 
tendered his widowed hand to a Princess, whom probably he had 
never seen, and who had apparently no recommendations to his 
choice. She was a Lutheran too, and long negotiations were re- 
quired to surmount the discrepance of creeds. Philip was opposed 
to the match; perhaps this may have determined it. Anne of 
Saxony, moreover, was the only daughter of the deceased Elector, 
Maurice, and grand-daughter of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, who 
had been treacherously deceived by Charles V. and Granvelle,* 
after having been the chief of the Protestant opposition to the 
Emperor in Germany. William’s Principality of Nassau gave 
occasion to some legal contestations with Philip of Hesse; was he 
now seeking to strengthen himself for an apprehended conflict 
with Spain, by an alliance with the Protestant houses of the Em- 
pire, and to unite their arms and influence with his private re- 
sources, and with the domestic support which he might expect to 
organize in the Netherlands? His subsequent procedure might 
suggest this supposition—the contemporary complications in 
France might confirm it—and an alliance otherwise inexplicable 
would thus become intelligible. From this injudicious and untoward 
marriage—tor the fury and licentiousness of Anne necessitated a 
divorce—one son was born, the great General Maurice of Holland, 
the rival and antagonist of Spinola, the successor of his father as 
Stadtholder of the United Provinces. Of the two children of 
William by Anne of Egmont, Plfilip was abducted, and educated 
in Spain. Mary was married to the Prince of Hohenlohe. Mr. 
Motley condemns Philip, Count de Buren, for retaining his alle- 
gience to Spain, and his adherence to the Catholic faith—both some- 
what unjustly, for the historian of toleration. When Philip of Bu- 
ren returned to the Netherlands, from which he had been stolen as a 
child, his father had been dead twelve years; his younger brother, 
Maurice, was the head of the Dutch Republic—he was himself an 
object of suspicion to both the Spaniards and the Dutch; the Bel- 
gian provinces were not long after his arrival detached from the 
crown of Spain; and the Catholic religion was the creed of his 
parents, as he had known them, and the creed of his education. 


* A singular oversight occurs in Mr; Motley’s account of this celebrated fraud. Vol. 
I. p. 300. He calls Granvelle “the crafty priest whose substitution of ‘einig’ for 
‘ewig’? had inveigled him (Philip) into that terrible captivity.” The circumstances 
render it obvious that it must have been “ ewig” which was substituted for “‘einig,” 
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In this censure, as elsewhere, we miss that sturdy impartiality of 
judgment and large toleration, which William of Orange prac- 
tised, and which Mr. Motley presents to our admiration, 

Cardinal Granvelle took advantage of William’s absence in 
Saxony, to make his public entry into Mechlin, which had become 
an archbishopric, with himself as the first Archbishop. The eccle- 
siastical organization being thus definitely constituted, the energies 
of the Inquisition were stimulated, by the orders of Philip and 
the intervention of Granvelle, to increased activity. Persecution, 
confiscation, torture, the axe, and the fire went abroad over the 
land, circumventing their victims, and delivering them over to the 
tender mercies of the Holy Office. ‘There wasa time when the 
whole system had fallen into complete desuetude. It was utterly 
abhorrent to the institutions and the manners of the Netherlanders. 
Even a great number of the Catholics in the provinces were averse 
to it. Many of the leading grandees, every one of whom was Catho- 
lic, were foremost in denouncing its continuance. In short, the In- 
quisition had been partially endured, but never accepted.” The revi- 
val of its atrocities produced horror, disgust, opposition. The execu- 
tions were resisted by the people, and denounced by the nobles. 
Granvelle, as the ostensible instigator and chief superintendent of 
the religious persecution, became as hateful to the people as he 
was offensive to the majority of the nobles. By the one party he 
was overwhelmed with scoffs and ridicule, by the other threatened, 
as he alleged, with assassination. 

The discord in the Council became daily more aggravated. 
The Cardinal turned his back on Orange and Egmont, and retired 
from every session to consult apart with the Regent and Viglius. 
Rash young nobles began to afford public intimations of their strong 
aversion to the policy and the administrator of the Government. 
Count Brederode, and his cousin the Sieur de Lumey, went nightly 
to masquerades disguised as Cardinals or monks; they placed fox- 
tails in their hats instead of plumes, and adorned their servants 
with the same crests, prefiguring the chase destined for other and 
higher game. 

A new cause of disturbance was added to the existing compli- 
cation. The Netherlands were ordered by Philip to send two 
thousand cavalry to the aid of Catherine di Medicis in the reli- 
gious wars of France. The execution of the mandate was mani- 
festly impracticable, but by means of a trick, a forgery, such as 
Granvelle was familiar with, a contribution in money was obtained 
instead of troops. 

The leading nobles were desirous that the States-General should 
be summoned to consider the disorders of the country, and to 
devise redress. The opening course of the French Revolution was 
so far anticipated. Philip had prohibited the assembly of the 
great national Council, and Granvelle was well disposed to enforce 
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the Royal policy. The Knights of the Fleece, a factitious aula 
regia, were summoned instead ; they met at Brussels in May, 1562. 
The formal action of this irregular Royal Council—this antiquated 
chamber of a select aristocracy—amounted to little more than the 
despatch of a special envoy to Spain, to afford Philip an oral 
explanation of the state of affairs. But a more important move- 
ment was connected with the meeting of this body. Most of the 
Knights were invited by the Prince of Orange to take part in a 
private deliberation at his palace. A tempestuous war of words 
arose. The Cardinal was bitterly accused, and zealously defended ; 
the Prince of Orange and his adherents charged with jealousy and 
ambitious designs. An open schism was thus made between the 
opponents and the supporters of the administration. Montigny, 
the special envoy to Spain, returned without having obtained any 
satisfaction from the King; and the Prince of Orange, in concur- 
rence with Egmont, Horn, Montigny, Berghen, and other promi- 
nent nobles, resolved to withdraw from the Council, if Granvelle 
remained in authority. 

In accordance with this determination, Orange, Egmont, and 
Horn, addressed a letter to Philip, on the 11th March, 1563, 
urging the necessity of Granvelle’s removal, and asking for them- 
selves permission to retire from the Council. Personal difficulties 
were produced among the nobles by this letter, and rencounters 
were with difficulty prevented between Egmont, the Duke of r- 
schot, and Count Aremberg. The two latter, with Baron Berly- 
mont, were almost the only nobles who did not adhere to the sub- 
stance of the celebrated letter. It produced little impression on 
Philip, already fortified and instructed by the secret correspondence 
of Granvelle. The letter-writers were civilly invited to despatch 
one of their number to Madrid, in order that he might communi- 
ele to the King the charges intimated, but not specified in the 
etter. 

_ The scant reply of Philip was received with deep dissatisfaction. 
Egmont was at first inclined to accept the royal invitation, but 
sought the advice of Orange and Horn. They in their turn, 
deemed it necessary to consult the Knights of the Golden Fleece 
in solemn council assembled. Egmont wrote to the King, declin- 
ing the proposed visit. ‘The same decision was formally commu- 
nicated to the Regent by those Chevaliers of the Fleece who had 
approved the 11th of March letter—Montigny, Berghen, Meghem, 
Mansfield, Ligne, Hoogstraten, Orange, Egmont, and Horn. The 
Prince of Orange, speaking in the name of all, informed him that 
they did not think it consistent with their reputation, nor with the 
interest of his Majesty, that any of them should make so long and 
troublesome a journey, in order to accuse the Cardinal.” The 
decision was prudent. Philip sought to gain time, to divide the 


nobles, to seduce Egmont from their cause, a design in which he - 
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was afterwards successful. Had any of them been tempted into 
the lion’s den, they would probably have been deceived as Egmont 
‘was subsequently, sacrified like Berghen and Montigny by mur- 
derous arts, or retained as hostages like the stolen son of William 
of Orange. 

More ineffectual letter-writing followed; but Granvelle was at 
length removed. The Duke of Alva, who was consulted on the 
occasion, dissuaded his Majesty from this step, recommending that 
“the heads of the three Flemish Signors should be taken off; but 
until this could be done, that the King should dissemble with 
them.” This policy his pious Majesty was strongly inclined to 
pursue, and he employed. Alva as its executioner. But it was not 
Philip’s custom to act in a hurry; and Granvelle still remained for 
some time in the Netherlands, exercising his unrestrained authority, 
and unsuspicious of his coming removal. The Duchess of Parma 
had declared against him, and had sent her Secretary, Thomas de 
Armenteros, to Spain, to enlighten Philip, and to prejudice him 
against the Cardinal, But Philip awaited his own good time, and 
Granvelle encouraged the atrocities of the Inquisition, fomented 
discords, elaborately impressed the King with unfavourable views 
of Orange, Egmont, Horn, and their confederates, and, in the mean 
time, experienced innumerable rebuffs, indignities, and annoyances 
himself, for the service of his sovereign, the good of religion, and 
his own private emolument. 

They were a strange, wild, dissolute crew, those nobles of the 
Netherlands, concocting rebellion as if in sport, and jeopardizing 
their lives, their fortunes, and.the peace of the country with reck- 
less frivolity. In what other terms can we characterise the inven- 
tion and the adoption of the Fool’s Cap Livery, which were 
principal items in the fatal charges against Egmont? At a dinner 
party given by the Treasurer-General of the Netherlands, the 
Baron de Grubbendonck, in December, 1563, the revellers resolved 
to ridicule the sumptuous display of Cardinal Granvelle by imitat- 
ing the sober and economical habits of the princely houses of 
Germany. The duty of inventing a livery was thrown upon 
Egmont by a cast of the dice. Brussels was astounded by the 
appearance of his retainers in coarse grey suits, without gold or 
silver lace, or other ornament than an emblem, resembling a 
monk’s cowl, or a fool’s cap and bells, embroidered on each sleeve. 
The allusion was sufficiently pointed, whether applied to the 
Cardinal’s hat, or to the device of Brutus. The costume was 
successful; it was worn by Egmont even at the Regent’s table. 

On the 13th of March, 1564, the Cardinal retired from Brussels, 
not without experiencing new indignities. He long entertained 
vain hopes of a return to his post, which were the less unreasonable 
as Philip falsely but formally denied that he had been removed. 
Orange, Egmont, and Horn, resumed their seats in the Council, 
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and entered into an amicable correspondence with the King. 
Useless, however, were the efforts employed by Orange to intro- 
duce any effectual redress of existing disorders. The venality and 
corruption of the provincial administration were as invincible as 
the tyrannical purposes of Philip. Orange proposed to convoke 
the States-General, to moderate or abolish the religious edicts, and 
to suppress the finance and privy councils. His upright endeavours 
only impaired his popularity at Court, when the Duchess of Parma, 
and her Secretary Armenteros, were systematically engaged in the 
profitable business of peculation and corruption. 

The Council of Trent had terminated its sessions, protracted 
through eighteen years, on the 4th of December, 1563: in August, 
1564, Philip ordered the promulgation and observance of its 
decrees throughout the Netherlands. Vain were the humble 
representations of the burgomasters, senators, and council of 
. Bruges, that “ Peter Titelmann, inquisitor of the Faith, was daily 
exercising inquisition among the inhabitants, not only against those 
suspected or accused of heresy, but against all, however untainted 
their characters.” Vain was the solemn address of the Four 
Estates of Flanders, alleging the same facts, and “calling upon 
Philip to suppress these horrible practices, so manifestly in viola- 
tion of the ancient charter swhich he had sworn to support.” The 
inquisition was to be sustained in greater outrages than it had yet 
committed, religious uniformity was to be secured, civil and eccle- 
siastical submission to be absolutely enforced. Difficulties were 
suggested in regard to the tenour of the decrees; Philip renewed 
his orders for their publication and literal observance. The Duchess 
of Parma still hesitated; and Egmont was sent on a mission to 
Spain to make suitable representations to the King, and to receive 
the royal commands. 

A stormy debate arose in the Council held to discuss the instrue- 
tions to be given to Egmont. William of Orange, amid the silence or 
subservience of others, boldly assumed his position as the champion 
of civil and religious freedom. So far he had proceeded warily, 
tardily, perhaps doubtfully; he now took a lofty stand from which 
he never receded. ‘The object of sending an envoy of high rank 
and European reputation like the Count of Egmont, was to tell the 
King the truth. Let Philip know it now. Let him be uuequivo- 
cally informed that this whole machinery of placards-and scaffolds, 
new bishops and old hangmen, of decrees, inquisitors, and informers, 
must once and forever be abolished. Their day was over. The 
Netherlands were free provinces, they were surrounded by free 
countries, they were determined to vindicate their ancient privi- 
leges. Moreover, his Majesty was to be plainly informed of the 
frightful corruption which made the whole judicial and adminis- 
trative system loathsome. The venality which notoriously existed 
everywhere, on the bench, in the council chamber, in all public. 
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offices, where purity was most essential, was denounced by the 
Prince in scathing terms. Above all, it was necessary plainly to 
inform his Majesty that the canons of Trent, spurned by the whole 
world, even by the Catholic princes of Germany, could never be 
enforced in the Netherlands, and that it would be ruinous to make 
the attempt.” “He avowed that he was a Catholic himself, and 
intended to remain in the Faith, but that he could not look on with 
pleasure when princes strove to govern the souls of men, and to 
take away their liberty in matters of conscience and religion.” 

The wager of battle was thus fairly cast. Either Orange or 
Philip must recede from his position, the King change his policy, 
or the people submit patiently to the fires of the Inquisition, or 
civil war mustensue. It was a question of time, uf time protracted 
according to the habits of Philip, for his resentments and his deter- 
minations were too durable to be changed. 

The mission of Egmont to Spain proved ineffectual. Deluded 
and seduced himself, he effected none of the purposes of his embassy. 
The directions sent by Philip to the Regent reaffirmed his previous 
policy, and contradicted the impressions sedulously produced upon 
Egmont, and the flattering hopes that he had entertained. Orange 
was not deceived. His spies at Madrid informed him of everything 
that transpired at the Spanish Court, and he was not mistaken in 
construing the settled purposes of Philip. During the remainder 
of the regency of the Duchess of Parma, he employed his influence 
in arresting or moderating the sanguinary policy prescribed; but 
all his efforts only conspired ‘with the King’s tardiness in protracting 
the period of doubtful peace. ; ibaa 

The nugatory mission of Egmont had given universal dissatis- 
faction. It earned the open reproaches of Orange, it increased the 
perplexities of the Regent, it disheartened the body of the people, 
and it offended the aristocracy. In the month of December, 1565, 
Count Brederode, Charles de Mansfeld, and Count Louis of Nassau, 
without the direct concurrence of Orange, signed the Compromise, 
an instrument ascribed to Philip de Marnix, Lord of Sainte 
Aldegonde. This was a covenant amongst the nobles, protesting 
against, and denouncing the Inquisition, and pledging themselves 
to resist it under every shape or pretext, which it might assume. 
In the early part of 1566, it was circulated secretly, and received 
two thousand three hundred signatures in the course of two months. 

In March the Compromise was succeeded by the Request. The 
rash views and the violent language of this document had been 
discouraged and in some measure modified by Orange, and had 
been opposed by Egmont, and bitterly censured by Meghen. The 
_ petition, escorted by a long array of nobles and gentlemen, was 
presented to the Duchess of Parma on the 5th of April. It 
announced the imminent prospect of rebellion, protested against 
the Inquisition, requested the suspension of its operations, and asked 
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the appointment of another special envoy to Spain to solicit the 
abrogation of the offensive edicts. The Duchess was thrown into 
consternation by this ostentatious display of the deep-seated dissat- 
isfaction. Berlaymont is said to have sought to encourage her, by 
asking, “Is it possible that your Highness can entertain fears of 
these beggars?” The sneer was accepted as a popular designation ; 
and the Beggars of the Sea, and the Beggars of the Land success- 
fully resisted the royalty of Spain, and crushed in the long conflict 
its terrible infantry. 

The Government was compelled to bend before the storm, and 
to temporize with the popular discontent. The desired mission 
was sent to Spain; Berghen and Montigny were the reluctant 
envoys. Neither returned to his native land; they fell victims to 
the secret arts of Philip. The Inquisition was not suspended ; the 
edicts were not abrogated ; but a concession was granted by the 
Regent, called by its framers the ‘ Moderation,” by the people, 
the ‘“ Murderation,” so atrocious were its mercies. 

A stormy and an anxious period ensued during the remainder 
of the rule of the Duchess of Parma. Orange endeavoured to 
maintain and extend the remission of civil and ecclesiastical 
severity, and to strengthen the government in its legitimate func- 
tions. There was a pause—a.brief breathing spell, when com- 
pared with succeeding scenes—a general anarchy when contrasted 
with the orderly procedure of tranquil times. If William of 
Orange failed to allay the storm, and to establish the foundations 
of peaceable government, he rendered it manifest by his energy, 
his firmness, his prudence, and his moderation, that he was the 
only man in the Netherlands capable of guiding or regulating 
the rising rebellion. But it was not in the power of man to nixtot 
or to mitigate for any length of time, the fury of the advancing 
whirlwind. All law but that of force, seemed to be disregarded 
by the contending parties, nor were these parties yet broadly dis- 
tinguished. Murders, plunder, religious executions, responded to 
by image-breaking, by the sack of churches, and by disorderly 
rebellion, spread dismay and ruin throughout the country. The 
sword was the sole arbiter. The heroism aud prudent toleration 
of William of Orange, rescued the city of Antwerp for a time 
from massacre, ruin, and the last consequences ot exacerbated 
religious discords; but events advanced not the less steadily to 
their bloody end. 

Into these revolting scenes and tragic incidents, we cannot 
enter. We cannot follow William of Orange throngh the noblest 
part of his career, when he arrayed himself against the arms of 
Alva, and sustained a private war against the tyranny of Spain; 
upholding almost alone, the sinking and despairing fortunes of the 
country, and laying the framework of religious toleration amid the 
din of battles, the groans of ruined cities, and the fires of perse- 
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cution. The example of William of Orange affords the purest and 
_the surest lessons of genuine and complete toleration, his career 
a brilliant model of patriotic heroism and christian serenity. 

Our space fails us, not the subject, not its interests, not the 
disposition to pursue it. We have reached no further than to the 
antecedents which prepared and provoked the horrible rule and 
unrestrained butcheries of the Duke of Alva. We have scarcely 
touched upon the tragedy, but have been detained by the multitu- 
dinous incidents, and the exciting changes of the prologue. These 
are necessary to be appreciated, betore the great drama of the 
Dutch Revolution can be understood. The train is laid, but the 
grand explosion either of royal vengeance and bigotry, or of popu- 
lar resistance and religious freedom, has not yet transpired. The 
actions which changed the face of Europe, which broke the pres- 
tige, and undermined the power of the Spanish monarchy, are 
still unperformed and unimagined. The events, disastrous, mourn- 
fal, which decimated and depopulated the Netherlands ; blighting 
its fair fields, destroying its industry, overwhelming its cities, and 
filling it with fire and sword, torture, and anguish, and death— 
want and misery, spoliation and butchery, are still in the womb 
of the future. These things are prognosticated, not accomplished. 
The heroic achievements, the patient endurance, the endless martyr- 
doms which illustrated the Jong scene of civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military carnage, are still untold. The attractions of Mr. Motley’s 
pages detained our footsteps. We could not compress the long 
and exciting narrative, so full of portents, into the few pages con- 
templated at the outset. We could not proceed rapidly, when 
momentous suggestions sprang up around us, like the blades of 
grass before advancing spring. Notwithstanding our impatient 
haste, the subject grew upon us, as the visible horizon enlarges 
with increasing elevation. We must be pardoned for the pro- 
lixity due to the multiplicity of aspects presented for examination 
and delineation. The name of William of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange, occupies eleven columns in Mr. Motley’s index, and a 
proportionate space in his text. A life so full of action, of inci- 
dent, of significance, could not be recounted in a few pages. If 
we have been able to attend his progress and his education for a 
lofty destiny, only to the outbursts of the rebellion, we may hope 
for another opportunity of continuing the instructive story, or can 
refer with confidence and admiration, to the elaborate, and taith- 


ful, and brilliant narrative of Mr. Motley. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Fraser Gallery—The exhibition of the Fraser Gallery in Charles- 
ton, has been one of those touching and beautiful incidents in social life, 
which throws upon it for the moment, a genial and elegant tint, which charac- 
terizes the time and place, while it reflects the influences of the past in their 
most honourable and praiseworthy effects. It was an exhibition of most of 
the works of art, executed in the course of many years, by a native artist, 
whose whole life has been spent in the city of Charleston, in the midst of 
whatever should properly accompany with talent and taste one whose artistic 
abilities were the development of strong natural propensities springing up 
amongst all cognate and congenial tastes and virtues. 

Besides the merit of the art displayed in the pictures, there was the very 
high attraction of the historical character of the portraits, blending with and 
illustrating the memories that South Carolinamost loves and cherishes. There 
were portraits of the Rutledge family from the founder John Rutledge, the 
Dictator, down to his descendant of the present day, Capt. Ingraham of 
Smyrna, constituting the most illustrious family of South Carolina, as that of 
the Lees does in Virginia. There were also, the Laurens’ and the Gadsden’s, 
and the Pinckney’s, as they appeared in the vigour of life, amidst its energies, 
honours, and high achievements,—the brothers Rutledge, the brothers Pinckney, 
and the Laurens’, father and son, with a radiant cluster of Gadsdens. Looking 
at these, one can hardly suppress the idea that there is much in the breed of 
men, asin the Diomedes and Eclipses of the turf. The artist was contemporary 
with these illustrious names, and the skill of his pencil was, doubtless, enhanced 
by the inspiration of friendship between him and his distinguished sitters. 
The number of pictures was enormous, more than three hundred. In answer 
to the call for the tasteful and pious purposes of this exhibition, they came 
swarming in from all quarters—from Boston and from New Orleans—from 
the seaboard and the mountains, until the long walls of the fine Carolina 
Hall were in a blaze of aggregated gems, beautiful to behold, and were gazed 
upon eagerly by all whose refined sentiment, elegant taste, and warm sympa- 
thies, attractea daily—a crowd of men and women characterised by the highest 
style of Charleston manners—society exhibiting grace, amenity, cordiality, all 
presided over by the common sentiment of taste for the fine arts, tenderness 
and respect for the venerable artist, and a common sympathy in the historical 
reminiscences suggested by the portraits. 


‘And Charleston had gathered there 
Her beauty and her chivalry,” 
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amidst which, was led the old artist through the thronging crowd, supported 
by his Jong staff, and by the willing arms of beautiful and accomplished 
women, being, as he passed on, the object of eager and tender admiration, a 
picture worthy to be drawn by such a pencil as his own. In his declining 
years, surrounded by the artistic productions of his own prolific pencil, tended 
by the fair ladies of the land, and his old and long attached friends, there was 
a sentiment, a glow about him, that presented a scene like one of his own 
beloved Claude Lorraine’s, sweet and mellow like an Italian sunset. 

There are in the book two notices of the life of Mr. Fraser, one slight and 
sketchy, by Dr. R. W. Gibbes, of Columbia, clever, genial, and appreciative; 
the other by Mr. Bryan, of Charleston, more elaborate and analytical. Neither 
the poetry or prose, as exhibited in the book, come up, as we think, to the 
high reputation of Mr, Fraser as an artist. They show a tasteful and refined 
mind chastely toned and polished by scholarship. 

Though such a multitude of his productions were on exhibition, yet it was 
but a small portion of his life that he was otherwise than an amateur painter, 
His early decided genius for painting, was controlled from its natural and 
appropriate avocation by the vulgar and absurd notion, that art was less 
dignified than a profession of the law. If his early tendencies had been 
developed ‘and led in obedience to the inspiration of nature, he would have 
stood fairly on the platform side to side with his illustrious countryman, 
Washington Allston, and have shared a reputation, how much more worth, 
than those who have outrun him in a professional career. 

The exhibition, upon the whole, was a touching and elegant event in 
Charleston, suggested and sustained by the most intelligent and polished 
minds of the city, superintended and manipulated by the tenderness, and grace, 
and fervour of ladies; presided over by a tasteful and intellectual sentiment, 
mixed with all the cerdial and delicate emotions of the heart. It is not 
wonderful that the gallery was eminently attractive and drew to the Hall day 
after day, whatever was amiable, elegant, and accomplished, in the city of 
Charleston, amidst an effusion of fine and cordial emotions, where every one was 
glad, and kind, and happy. 

The general literary execution of the work, was intrusted to the hands of 
Dr. Gilman, and the fine touch of his elegant pen is seen wherever he 
appears. 

We regret that some competent contributor has not furnished an article 
for this number of our Review, more extended and full in regard to the Fraser 
Gallery, than is consistent with a mere notice. 

As the little book leads us to believe that the month of exhibition in 
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Charleston, must have been a scene replete with elegancies and sensibilities, 
we should rejoice to hear from Dr. or Mrs. Gilman, or some other elegant pen in 
Charleston, a full account of it, for it must have been not unlike Easter week 
in Rome, with a more genuine effusion of fine feelings than is apt to take 
place in the gorgeous formalities of that magnificent spectacle. 


Manual of United States History, from 1492 to 1850. By SAMUEL 
Exot, Author of a History of Liberty, and Professor of History and 
Literature in Trinity College. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brown, 1856.— 
No opinion is more erroneous than the current supposition, that manuals and 
schoolbooks can be manufactured by men of ordinary talents. Even com- 
pilations from original works of genius, require something more than the 
industry of pedagogues and schoolmistresses to render them, what they seldom 
are, valuable books of instruction for the young. Authors of great merit have 
frequently attempted, and signally failed in their attempts, to construct from 
their larger productions, hand-books and outlines for academical purposes ; 
and our schoolhouses and college libraries teem with the miserable failures of 
starving schoolmasters, broken down ministers, and second-rate professors, 
who, in endeavouring to compress the genius of a great author into a compen- 
dium, have effectually failed, and have given us a collection of dry and mangled 
bones, stripped of all the charm and interest of life. It may not require 
talent of a high order to write a text book, but talent is certainly essential, 
and talent of a peculiar kind. Without the machinery of text books, the 
system of modern education cannot be successfully carried on, and 
especially in the department of History, is the want of a suitable manual 
sensibly felt. Taylor’s Manual of Ancient and Modern History is too artificial 
and paragraphic; the incidents are not sufficiently interwoven; they are 
stored away in detached alcoves, and arranged like a scientific catalogue. 
Tytler, on the other hand, gives us a well connected and continuous narra- 
tive, but it is too meagre and superficial. We get only half truths, half 
views. He gives us only one side of History, and that only in profile. The 
French Academy doves not help us; Ott is better than the rest, but 
still below the mark. Nor can Germany, with her score of Universities, 
and her four-score Historical chairs, supply the want. Heeren is too fragment- 
ary, Weber is too contracted, Schlosser too voluminous. We have admirable 
courses of lectures, masterly treatises upon different ages and times, but 


these are for scholars and libraries, not for schools and recitation rooms. It 
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is therefore with eagerness, that we take up what purports to be a manual. 
The work before us, it is true, is confined to American history, but it covers 
the whole ground. It commences with its discovery, and“brings us down to 
events still fresh with the glow of party strife upon them. It is in many 
respects, well adapted for students. It is full of incident, but not overbur- 
dened with names, dates, and titles. The arrangement is sufficiently methodi- 
cal to answer the purposes of school exercises, and sufficiently natural to 
justify the demands of the true development and progress of events. The 
four parts treat respectively of the “Occupation,” “ English Dominion,” 
“The Infant Nation,” and the “Growing Nation.” An account of the Span- 
ish, French, English, Dutch, and Swedish settlements, is given in as many 
chapters. The Indian, Dutch, Spanish, French, and English wars, are briefly 
and clearly depicted in as many more. The birth, struggles, and infancy of 
the nation is ably discussed in the third part, which terminates with a sober 
account of the Constitution, and a picture of the Washington administration, 
In the fourth, we have the development of the national strength, and the his- 
tory of its external contest with Great Britain and Mexico, and the internal 
struggles upon the various questions which have agitate the country—the 
Missouri Compromise, Tariff, Financial Crisis of ’86, and Compromise meas- 
ures of 1850. 

The tone of the book is historical, and the style is calm and natural. Doubt- 
ful questions are discussed briefly; topics of party agitation are approached 
with schooled sobriety ; no bitterness, no turbid party spirit poisons the calm 
current of the narrative. The book comes from Boston, and Massachusetts 
is written all over it, as well as on the title-page. It is natural for one to 
know more of his own people and their local history, and we might therefore 
excuse in any but an historian, an undue proportion of praise given to his 
own home orsection. But this privilege is denied to the historian. He must 
cease to be a partizan—he must come out of his own house, people, associa- 
tions; he must become a cosmopolite—an unimpassioned spectator—a 
stranger to his friends, and the companion of his enemies, if he would write 
honestly, justly, truly. This would be an impossibility for a writer from 
Massachusetts; it has demonstrated itself in Hildreth. Mr. Eliot is another 
instance, but he is not malignant. His partiality is the result of ignorance— 
he does not wilfully misrepresent, and never resorts to calumniation and 
abuse. His sin is one of the head and not of the heart. When he deline- 
ates the Slavery agitation, South Carolina nullification measures, the Mis- 
souri compromise, his pen is free from every particle of gall, but it is not a 
ready pen; his ink is dry and he gives us indistinct scratches. What but 
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gross ignorance could describe the great national contests of the Missouri 
Compromise, Nullification, the Tariff, and Slavery questions of 1850, from 
the dust and heat of which, Carolina’s illustrious son came out covered with 
the glory of vindicated, if not triumphant principle, and yet utterly ignore 
his name. Southern readers, and honest men from New England, will be 
astonished when they find Mr. Calhoun’s name mentioned but five times in 
the 200 pages which are devoted to scenes amid which he lived and died. 
He is called sometimes “a senator,” once “the head of the South Carolina 
delegation.” He utters but a single sentence in the whole book. Mr. Web- 
ster speaks through whole pages, and his name is so intermingled with every 
incident, that in making an index for his book, Mr. Eliot finds his name of 
sufficiently frequent mention, as to be classed among the “ 9/s” and ‘“‘ands” 
and “ buts,’—too numerous for special reference. This suggests to us the im- 
portance of Southerri pens chronicling the struggle of Southern principles. 
We cannot expect justice upon the historic page, when the malicious -wilfully 
belie, and the sober-minded blindly ignore, Mr. Eliot’s book will doubtless 
win its way at the North where it tells a flattering tale, but for our own part, 
we want Southern books in all departments where Southern rights or South- 
ern wrongs are to be vindicated or redressed. 


History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence, (Deceased Divines) : con- 
taining the Masterpieces of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Flechier, Abbadie, 
Taylor, Barrow, Hall, Watson, Maclaurin, Chalmers, Evans, Edwards, Davies, 
John M. Mason, &c., &c., with Discourses from Chrysostom, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Augustine, Athanasius, and others among the Fathers, and from 
Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Knox, Latimer, c&c., of the Reform- 
ers, Also sixty other celebrated Sermons from as many eminent Divines, in 
the Greek and Latin, English, German, Irish, French, Scottish, American and 
Welsh Churches; a large number of which have now, for the first time, been 
translated. The whole arranged in their proper order, and accompanied with 
Historical Sketches of Preaching in the different countries represented, and 
Biographical and Critical Notices of the several Preachers and their Discourses. 
By Henry C. Fisu, author of Premium Essay, “ Primitive Piety Revived.” 
In two volimes. New York: published by M. W. Dodd, Brick church 
Chapel, City Hall Square. 1856. 

The design of the work, whose enormous title-page we have copied above, 
is thus briefly stated in the introduction. “ It is, first, to render available, to 
the lovers of sacred things, the great masterpieces of pulpit eloquence, and 
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the best discourses of all countries and times, hitherto either locked up in 
foreign languages, or procured with much difficulty and expense. Secondly, 
to furnish a history of preaching in all parts of the world where the Christ- 
ian religion has prevailed, from its introduction into each respective country 
down to the present time, with a view of the pulpit as it now stands, Thirdly, 
to bring again upon the stage, the great and the good of other days, keeping 
alive, and promoting their acquaintance, and allowing them to speak to the 
living; which is done by giving sketches of their lives, and by reproducing 
their choicest discourses. The arrangement will readily be perceived. The 
work has both a local and chronological order ; the latter is made to deter- 
mine the former—that is, the country comes first in order which furnishes at 
the earliest date, some prominent preacher, whose discourse is introduced. 
Hence, England takes precedence of Germany and other countries, because 
Wickliffe, the morning star of the Reformation, appears first. For a similar 
reason, the French precedes the Scottish pulpit, &e. And so of the preach- 
ers in each particular country, they are introduced, one after another, accord- 
ing as they arose and took their respective positions.” 

The author is very clear as to the need of such a work, and the advanta- 
ges likely to result from its skilful execution. Itsupplies, he thinks, a want 
which is universally felt, and will have the effect of raising the standard of 
pulpit eloquence, by presenting the best models of preaching, and quicken- 
ing the impulse to attain true excellence. We must confess, however, that 
upon these points we are very skeptical. The want alluded to, can only be 
supplied by solid erudition, and it seems to us, that he who from a few extracts 
and specimens, hopes to master the history of the pulpit; is guilty of as great 
folly, as he who expects to become a master of classical literature by studying 
the Greca Majora. Such collectanea may awaken occasionally the spirit of 
inquiry, they may give a taste which shall only be gratified by thorough 
learning—but there is equal danger that the smattering they impart, may be 
accepted as a substitute for profound erudition. We doubt, therefore, whether 
any works of the kind are really and permanently useful. They may be 
very skilfully executed, but they still present only a brick as a specimen of a 
house. The compilation of Mr. Fish is as good, perhaps, as anything of the 
kind can be made. The historical and biographical sketches exhibit the 
marks of patient industry, and the selections are not without judgment and 
taste, and the criticisms are judicious and liberal. If the purpose had been 
simply to prepare an interesting book, or to minister to the edification and 
spiritual improvement of the reader, we should feel authorized to say that the 
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plan was well conceived, and the consummation of it completely successful. 
But as a history of the Pulpit, and an adequate view cf the great Preachers 
of the world, we must pronounce it to be, what from the very necessity of the 
case, every similar enterprise must be, a failure. The meagre information it 
furnishes, is not what the young theologian demands. He must penetrate to 
the sources of knowledge; he must study the great masters in their own 
works, and draw the history of each age from its own records and monu- 
ments. We are disposed to look with distrust upon any scheme which has 
a tendency to dispense with the necessity of original and thorough investiga- 
tion, which cheapens the learning of the pulpit. We want to see our preach- 
ers profound scholars, as well as faithful stewards of the mysteries of God. 

It is but justice to Mr. Fish to say, that the apprehensions which we 
have expressed, have not been generally entertained ; that his work has been 
well received, and has elicited the praises and commendation of men who 
ought to be, in every way, competent to judge. 


Graham Lectures. The Constitution of the Human Soul: Six Lec- 
tures delivered at the Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. By Ricuarp 
S. Storrs, Jr., D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broad- 
way. 1857. Pp. 338. These lectures are preceded by a preface, giving the 
history of the Brooklyn Institute, which from small beginnings, has grown 
into a most important instrument of moral and intellectual influence. Among 
other legacies left to it by Mr. Augustus Graham, was one of twelve thousand 
dollars, the income of which, is appropriated to the delivery of Sunday eve- 
ning lectures, at such times as may be deemed most advisable by the Directors 
or Trustees of the Institute, on the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, 
as manifested in his works. In conformity with this provision, Dr. Storrs 
was appointed to deliver the first course in the series, and the book before us 
is the result of his labours. The department of God’s works in which he 
has sought for the manifestations of power, wisdom, and goodness, is the 
Human Soul. The topics discussed are the soul as endowed with personal life 
(Lect. I.); as endowed with faculties for knowledge (Lect. II.); as endéwed 
with faculties for virtue (Lect. IIT.) ; as endowed with faculties for beneficent 
operation (Lect. IV.); as endowed with faculties for happiness (Lect. V.) ; 
as endowed with faculties for immortal progress. (Lect. VI). The ieee 
was a noble one, and the Reverend author has shown himself not insensible 
to its greatness. Apart, however, from the grandeur of the subject, and the » 
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natural desire of speaking in fit terms of this “ high argument,” there was 
another motive for aiming at the highest excellence. These lectures were to 
be the first of a series ; they were, consequently, to set the fashion of all 
that should follow. They were to be models of what the testator designed, 
and to fix the type in which all future lecturers should cast their lucubrations. 
It is not strange, therefore, that Dr. Storrs should have been extremely solicit- 
ous that his lectures should tell; he has sought to make them as striking and 
impressive as possible, and, in this case, as in many others, the undue anxiety 
for success has defeated its own end. As there are many books of which it 
may be truly said, that they might have been much shorter if they had not 
been so short, and much clearer, if they had not aspired to be so clear,* so 
of these lectures it may be justly affirmed, that they might have been much 
better if they had not aimed to be so good. The anxiety for effect attends 
the author like an evil genius, and prevents him from ever becoming so ab- 
sorbed in his subject, as to lose himself in a natural animation. He has his 
audience always before him, and seems never to write a sentence without 
asking the question, how will this take? The consequence is, that the style 
is as vicious as it well can be, unnatural, affected, strained. The author is 
always walking on stilts or flying in a balloon. He apologizes for his style, 
by pleading that the lectures were intended for a popular assembly. But a 
style may be popular without being strained. The simplicity of an earnest 
and natural animation—an animation which results from the intensity of 
thought, like the glow of the chariot-wheel from the rapidity of its move- 
ments, has much more effect than the affected conceits, sparkling phrases, 
and florid declamation of an artificial rhetoric. The style of Demosthenes 
was eminently popular, yet it was eminently chaste and natural, and because 
nothing seems to have been said for effect, every sentence produces an effect. 
The imagination of Dr. Storrs riots among figures, like a wild horse in a 
luxuriant pasture. He can hardly pen a line without a trope. We commend 
his book to Mr. Lord, the editor of the Theological Journal, who has devoted 
much time and study to the laws of figurative language. He will find exam- 
ples to his hand, without the trouble of going in quest of them. He has but 
to open the book, no matter where, and he will meet what he wants. In 


spite of the extravagances and affectations which mutilate and disfigure the 


book, there are passages of great beauty and power. It is always, however, 


the beauty of poetical description, and not the pathos of pure and unsophis- 


* Kant, Crit. d. R. V., Pref. 
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ticated thought. Hence though full of declamation, he is never eloquent. 
He sometimes pleases, but never captivates. He plays around the head, but 
never touches the heart. 

The style which Dr. Storrs has adopted, commends itself to second-rate 
writers, by the cheapness at which it purchases the praise of fine writing. 
Its motto is, vider quam esse malebat. It takes tinsel for gold, and excess 
of ornaments for beauty. Instead of making language the instrument and 
vehicle of thought, it makes it the substitute. Dr. Channing has done more 
than any man in the country, to encourage the taste for this vitiated 
species of composition ; his reputation depends entirely upon his style. The 
whole mystery of his style consists in dressing up thoughts, which seldom 
rise above the lowest level of common-place, in meretricious, dazzling finery. 
He seems to be very profound and very earnest, when, after all, he is only 
juggling with language. Dr. Storrs reminds us of Dr. Channing, not only 
by the similarity of his style, but by the general tone of his thoughts. The 
book before us harps upon the same string, which the Unitarian divine 
was always striking, and makes very much the same music. We rise from 
Dr. Storrs lectures: with much the same impressions of the divinity of human 
nature, which we receive from the discourses of Channing. With both, 
man is little less than God. No one would ever dream from their glowing 
descriptions of his grandeur and glory, his high powers and vast capacities, 
that he had ever been corrupted by sin; that he had lost any of his pristine 
excellence, or that he is nowa mass of ruins. Throughout these lectures, 
the distinction is lost sight of, betwixt the original state and the present con- 
dition of the soul. Dr. Storrs seems, indeed, to take it for granted, that sin 
has given no such shock to the moral and intellectual nature of man, as to 
incapacitate him for achieving the end of his being. This general impression 
of the book is deepened by specific doctrines, which are as repugnant to 
sound philosophy as to the Christian Scriptures. A theory of will is main- 
tained, which, in the language of Sir William Hamilton, “escapes necessity 
by taking refuge in chance.” A sovereignty is attributed to man, which pre- 
cludes any causal influence from God securing the certainty of events, with- 
out entrenching upon the freedom of the subject; and as the denial of such 
an influence carries with it a denial of a directing, in contradistinction from 
an overruling Providence, it is at war with the first principles of Theism. 
Then again, a theory of virtue is set forth which contradicts the plainest dic- 
tates of our moral nature. According to Dr. Storrs, original dispositions, 
fixed states of the mind, native habits of the soul, are destitute of moral 
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character. Nothing is virtuous but a free determination of the will. The 
principle from which a man acts is nothing, the only thing to be considered 
is the act itself, It is in volition, and not the states or habitudes of the will, 
that we are to look for virtue or vice; hence, of course, there can neither be 
original righteousness nor original sin, and the whole doctrine of regenera- 
tion becomes a simple absurdity. Dr. Storrs has evidently borrowed his 
theology from the school of the eclectic philosophers, and not from the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, or his own consciousness. The knowledge of our origi- 
nal constitution is of the utmost importance, but it is of equal importance 
that we know how to use it, a thing which, as Calvin suggests, has not always 
happened to the philosophers. “ 7d,” says this great master, and we com- 
mend the passage to Dr. Storrs, and to all the worshippers of the divinity of 
human nature—“ ili,” that is, the philosophers, “dum hominem hortuntur, 
ut se ipsum novent, finem simul proponunt, ne dignitatem excellentramque 
suam nesciat; neque aliud ipsum in se contemplari volunt, quam unde 
inant fiducta intumercat et superbia infletur.” 


The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its Nature and Proof: ight 
Discourses preached before the University of Dublin. By Wm. Lex, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. ’Eots yap év roig tov Tpagav bnwadiv 6 
Kupiog. S. Athanasius ad Marcellon. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
No. 580 Broadway. 1857. Pp. 478. 8vo.—This is a very seasonable 
work, maintaining the absolute authority of the Scriptures against a class of 
objections to which modern speculations have given a factitious importance. 
The defence of inspiration is in the statement of the doctrine, and the most 
valuable service which Mr. Lee has rendered to the cause of truth, is the care 
and precision with which he has eliminated the point in dispute, and disem- 
barrassed it of collateral issues. He has broached no new hypothesis. His 
dynamic theory is that which has always been held, and though he seems to 
think that it differs substantially from what has been called, by way of 
reproach, the mechanical theory, it will be found, upon comparison, that the 
only difference is in greater precision of statement. Mr. Lee’s book is sadly 
defective in method. It wants logical coherence. It has no regular beginning, 
middle, nor end. It is marked, however, by signal ability and learning, and 

we commend it very cordially to the attention of our readers. 

We have also received from Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers, No, 530 
Broadway, New York, the following works, whose titles are all that we can 
announce, as we have not had the leisure to read them: 
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1. Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana; with an Account of 
Excavations at Warha, the Hrech of Nimrod, and Shush, ‘‘ Shusan the 
Palace” of Esther, in 1849-52, under the order of Major-General Sir W. F. 
Williams of Kars, Bart., K. C. B., M. P., and also of the Assyrian Exca- 
vation Fund in 1853-4. By Witiiam Kennerr Lortvs, F. G. S. 

2. The Desert of Sinai: Notes of a Spring Journey Jrom Cairo to 
Beersheba. By Horarius Bonar, D. D., Kelso. 1857. 

3. The Martyr of Sumatra: A Memoir of Henry Lyman. 1856. 

4, Tales of Sweden and the Norsemen. 1856. 

5. Life in its Lower, Intermediate, and Higher Forms: or Manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Wisdom in the Natural History of Animals. By Purp 
Henry Gosss, F.R.S. 1857. 

6. Essays and Reviews. By Cuarues Hover, D. D. Selected from the 
Princeton Review. 1857. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have laid upon our table the following works: 

1. New Granada: Twenty Months in the Andes. By Isaac Hotren, 
M. A., Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Middlebury College. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 1857.—Though it was only scientific curiosity 
which impelled Professor Holton to undertake this journey to New Granada, 
he has produced a work which is far from being confined to the wants of the 
botanist. The physical geography and natural history of the country, the 
moral, social, and political condition of the people, their rites, customs and 
superstitions, every thing calculated to introduce us to an intimate knowledge 
of a region which it becomes a matter of increasing importance that every 
American should be familiar with, are brought to our notice in this volume. It 
has the advantage of a copious analytical index, which renders references 
easy and convenient. 

2. El Gringo: or New Mexicoand Her People. By W.W. H. Davis, 
Jate United States Attorney. 1857.—This book supplies a need which every 
one has felt, and which our relations to this territory render it indispensable 
to have supplied. The volume, we are informed, “is mainly written from a 
diary the author kept during a residence of two anda half years in New 
Mexico, and the matters contained in it are either drawn from careful personal 
observation, or other reliable sources. The historical portions are almost 
wholly obtained from official records in the office of the Secretary of the 


Territory at Santa Fé, and may be relied upon as correct.” The work is 
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adorned with numerous drawings, for which, the author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Brevet Lieut. Col. Eaton, U. 8. A., and F. A. Percy, Esq., 
of Texas. 

3. Lake Ngami: or Explorations and Discoveries during Four Years 
Wanderings in the Wilds of South-Western Africa. By CHartus JoHN 
ANDERSSON. With numerous illustrations, representing sporting adventures, 
subjects of Natural History, devices for destroying wild animals, &c. 
1856.—The author’s Preface is the best account we can give of the nature 
and contents of this interesting work : 


‘The following Narrative of Explorations and Discoveries during four years in the 
wilds of the south-western parts of Africa, contains the account of two expeditions in that 
continent between the years 1850 and 1854. In the first of these journeys, the countries 
of the Damaras (previously all but unknown in Europe) and of the Ovambo (till now a 
terra incognita) were explored; in the second, the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was 
reached by aroute that had always been deemed impracticable. It is more than 
probable that this route (the shortest and best) will be adopted as the one by which 
commerce and civilization may eventually find their way to the Lake regions. 

The first journey was performed in company with Mr. Francis Galton, to whom we 
are indebted for a work on “Tropical South Africa;” on the second the Author was 
alone, and altogether dependent on his own very scanty resources, 

It was suggested to the Author, as regards the first journey, that, from the ground 
having been preoccupied, it would be best for him to commence where his friend left off. 
There was some reason for this; but, on mature consideration, he deemed it desirable to 
start from the beginning, otherwise he could not have given a connected and detailed 
account of the regions he visited. Moreover, from the Author having remained two 
years longer in Africa than Mr. Galton, he has not only been enabled to ascertain the 
truth respecting much that at first appeared obscure and doubtful, but has had many 
opportunities of enlarging the stock of information acquired by himself and friend when 
together. Besides, they were often separated for long periods, during which many 
incidents and adventures occurred to the Author that are scarcely alluded to in ‘* Tropical 
South Africa.” And, lastly, the impressions received by different individuals, even under 
similar circumstances, are generally found to vary greatly, which, in itself, would be a 
sufficient reason for the course the Author has decided on pursuing. 

As will be seen, the present writer has not only described the general appearance of 
the regions he visited, but has given the best information he was able to collect of the 
geological features of the country, and of its probable mineral wealth; and, slight though 
it may be, he had the gratification of finding that the hints he threw out at the Cape and 
elsewhere were acted upon, that mining companies were formed, and that mining opera- 
tions are now carried on to some extent in regions heretofore considered as utterly 
worthless. 

The Author has also spoken at some length of the religion, and manners, and customs 
of such of the native tribes (previously all but unknown to Europeans) visited by him 
during his several journeys. He also noted many of their superstitions, for too much 
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attention, as has been truly observed, cannot be paid to the mythological traditions of 
savages. Considerable discretion is, of course, needful in this matter, as, if every portion 
were to be literally received, we might be led into grievous errors; still, by attending to 
what many might call absurd superstitions, we not only attain to a knowledge of the 
mental tendencies of the natives, but are made acquainted with interesting facts touch- 
ing the geographical distribution of men and inferior animals. 

Since the different members constituting the brute creation are so intimately connected 
with the economy of man, and since many of the beasts and birds indigenous to those 
parts of Africa visited by the Author are still but imperfectly known, he has thought it 
advisable to enter largely into their habits, &c., the rather as natural history has from 
childhood been his favourite pursuit, and is a subject on which he therefore feels convers- 
ant; and though part of what he has stated regarding the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, the koodo, the ostrich, and others of the almost incalculable varieties of animals 
found in the African wilderness, may be known to some inquirers, it is still hoped that 
the general reader will find matter he has not previously met with. 

The larger portion of the beautiful plates to be found in this work (faithfully depict- 
ing the scenes described) are by Mr. Wolf—‘the Landseer of animals and vegetation,” 
to quote the words of the Earl of Ellesmere in a note which his lordship did me the 
honour to write to me. 

The Author has endeavoured in the following pages faithfully, and in plain and unas- 
suming language, to record his experiences, impressions, feelings, and impulses, under 
circumstances often peculiarly trying, He lays claim to no more credit than may attach 
to an earnest desire to make himself useful and to further the cause of science. 

Itis more than probable that his career as an explorer and pioneer to civilization and 
commerce is terminated ; still he would fain hope that his humble exertions may not be 
without their fruits. 

When he first arrived in Africa, he generally traveled on foot throughout the whole 
of the day, regardless of heat, and almost scorning the idea of riding on horseback, or 
using any other mode of conveyance; indeed, he was wont to vie with the natives in 
endurance; but now, owing to the severe hardships he has undergone, his constitution 
is undermined, and the foundation of a malady has been laid that it is feared he will 
carry with him to the day of his death; yet such is the perverseness of human nature 
that, did circumstances permit, he would return to this life of trial and privation.” 


4. Westward Empire: or the Great Drama of Human Progress. By 
K. L. Macoon, author of Proverbs for the People, Republican Christianity, 
Orators of the American Revolution, Living Orators of America, &c. 
1856.—The design of this work is nothing less than to unfold the scheme 
of Providence in the successive evolutions of human history. The ages 
selected, as topics of special illustration, are those of Pericles, Augustus, Leo, 
and Washington, and each is reviewed under the inviting heads of Litera- 
ture, Art, Science, Philosophy, and Religion. The author is full of hope in 
relation to his own country. All the past has existed for us,—‘‘if we 
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quire as to the area and agency of the chief progression in the domain of 
human history, it will be found that Japhet has been the constant leader 
Europe the intermediate track, and America the manifest goal.” “Let us 
fondly hope that, on the side of the globe opposite to the first Ararat, shall 
a second be reached by the ark of conservative civilization, whereon human 
reason and divine righteousness will repose in the sublimest earthly union, 
and thence send down a perfected race to propagate their virtues and redeem 
mankind.’ The author’s plan is certainly a bold one, and to execute it well 
within the compass of a duodecimo volume, requires abilities which we 
suspect that but few men possess, If we cannot sympathise with the author 
in all his speculations, if we are sometimes shocked with principles which 
seem to us to overstep the modesty of truth, we admire his courage, his high 
anticipations, and his unshaken faith in the overruling providence of God. 
He is very far from preaching the “philosophy of despair.” 

5. History of the Invasion and Capture of Washington, and of the 
Events which preceded and followed. By Joun S. WiuttamMs, Brigade 
Major and Inspector, Columbian Brigade, in the war of 1812. 1857.— 
This book we can only announce, as we have not had the leisure to read it. 

6. Kathie Brande: A Fireside History of a quiet Life. By Horme 
Lex, author of Thorney Hall, Gilbert Massinger, Maude Talbot, &c., &., &e. 
1857. 

7. Villas and Cottages: A Series of Designs prepared for execution in 
the United States. By Canvert Vaux, Architect, late Downing & Vaux. 
Newburgh on the Hudson, Illustrated by 3800 Engravings. 1857.—This 
beautiful book, printed on fine paper, and with large type, if it should have 
the same effect upon others which a cursory examination of its various 
designs has produced upon ourselves, may tempt to serious encroachments 
upon the tenth commandment. We had not the slightest suspicion that our 
house was so inconvenient and uncomfortable, until we saw the plans of 
others. This book has revealed to us wants of which we never dreamed 
before, and we think it would be nothing more than a just penalty on the 
artist, that he should be required to appease the dissatisfaction he has created. 
We are sorry, considering the state of our finances, that we ever saw the 
book. “If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

8. The Tragedies of Euripides. Literally translated and revised, with 
critical and explanatory Notes. By Tunopore Axors Buckxey, of Christ 
Church. 2 vols., 12mo.—This is Harper’s reprint of Bohn’s Classical 
Library. 
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9. History of Henry the Fourth, King of trance and Navarre. By 
Joun 8. C. Asgorr. With Illustrations. 1856. Also, of King Richard 
the First of England. By Jacos Assorr. With Engravings. 1857. 

10. Doré. By aStroller in Hurope. 1857.—This book is written with 
spirit and vivacity, and accomplishes, in many respects, the promise of the 
title, to tear the “ gilding’ from the outside of things, and to show us the 
emptiness concealed beneath the splendour of an imposing exterior. The 
book, however, oversteps the mark in endeavouring to be too sprightly and 
interesting. The author is in a constant strain after smart and striking 
remarks. We might complain of his English, but as he has given us a very 
readable book, we shall turn him over, without further comment, to the 
public. 


We are gratified to note the increasing interest with which the study of 
logic is regarded in this country. We have before us, three recent treatises 
by American writers, which indicate a decided advance beyond the old text- 
books which were in use in our schools and colleges. The first is, Elements 
of Logic, together with an Introductory View of Philosophy in general, by 
Henry P. Tappan; D. Appleton & Oo. The second is, an Elementary 
Treatise on Logic, by W. D. Wusoy, D. D., a Professor in the Hobart 
Free College, Geneva, Western New York; same Publishers, The third 
is, the Science of Logic, by Rev. Asa Manan; A.S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. They all posseSs merit, but an articulate criticism would require an 
extended article which we hope soon to be able to furnish. 


We have received from the publisher, Larly History of the University 
of Virginia, as contained in the letters of Thomas Jefferson and Joseph OC. 
Cabell, hitherto unpublished: with an Appendia consisting of Mr. Jefferson’s 
Bill for a complete system of education, and other illustrative documents, 
and an Introduction comprising a brief historical sketch of the University, 
and a Biographical Notice of Joseph C. Cabell, J. W. Randolph, Rich- 
mond, Va.—We need not add a word to the title page of this volume to 
insure it the attention of all who are interested in higher education. The 
University of Virginia is, perhaps, the most prominent institution of the 
country, and we have here the history of its conception and birth, which 
throws no little light upon its rapid growth and present maturity. There 
are features of the plan which we do not think adapted to the condition of 
the country, and we have seen nothing to satisfy us that it is safe to 
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presume upon diligence, where there are no motives to enforce it. But that, 
to a young man who is ambitious and aspiring, the University offers rare 
and signal advantages, there can be no doubt. It has a learned Faculty 
and a well digested distribution into schools. The opportunities are ample, 
but we fear that too much is left to the discretion of the student. The sys- 
tem of examinations deserves the highest praise, and if some expedient could 
be found to make every man undergo them, the system would be very nearly 
perfect. 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


WILLIAM P. TOWLES, 


SUCCESSOR TO 0. F. WINCHESTER & CO. 


4145 BALTIMORE STREET, (Unver Carrout Hatt,) BALTIMORE. 


PATENT SHOULDER SEAM SHIRTS 


MADE TO ORDER AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 


Particular attention is given to the manufacture of the PATENT SHOULDER SEAM 
SHIRT. An experienced cutter is employed, and a satisfactory fit is warranted in every 
case. Gentlemen ata distance can have their Shirfs made to order and forwarded to 
them, to any part of the Union, by sending their measurement according to the following 
formula: 


Size around belt, (if a corpulent person.) 

Length of bosom. 

Length from shoulder to kneepan. 

Size across the shoulders. 

Height of collar, space in front, and any 
eculiarity ef style or fashion that may 
e desired. 


1. Size around the neck. | 5 
2. Length of sleeve from centre of the back 
to the knuckle on the band, atthe root | 7 
of the fingers. 8 
8. Size around the wrist. | 
tee " breast, under the armpits. 


6. 
9, 


The above sizes must be carefully and accurately taken, to insure a fit, as all necessary 
allowances are made by the cutter of the establishment. 


HR; CAMPBEBE & SONS, 
ImporTERS AND Manuracturers OF WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 
205 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 


GEORGE W. HERRING & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF CHINA, GLASS, AND CROCKERYWARE, 
@ SOUTH CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Vege Loeb ES OED El Ee Es. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FANCY CASSIMERES AND DOESKINS, AND DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
4 GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE. 


GEORGE. W.t MORLING, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
259 MARKET STREET, CORNER OF HANOVER, BALTIMORE, 
(2s Ready-made CLoruine constantly on hand. 
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